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DIARY OF A SUBALTERN. 


I, PREPARATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


THE first day on which 
I took any serious notice of 
the situation in Europe was 
Sunday, July 26. I remember 
reading in the morning paper of 
Austria’s ultimatum to Servia, 
but did not think anything of 
it until the afternoon, when 
we read in a special edition 
of ‘The Sunday Times’ that 
hostilities had already com- 
menced. 

That evening in the Mess 
after supper everybody was 
talking about the chances of 
its developing into a big 
European war. Many argu- 
ments were started, both by 
people who knew something 
about it, and also by those 
who did not, for the average 
British subaltern does not 
bother his head much about 
European politics. At all 
events I personally went to 
bed that night thinking much 
more about the fortnight’s 
leave, which I hoped to get 
in August, than about war. 
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The next two days were 
taken up by the Aldershot 
Command Rifle Meeting, where 
I was busy all day, and beyond 
an odd word or two about the 
war everything went on as 
usual. 

Then we started to carry 
out a mobilisation scheme 
which had been fixed for the 
29th, 30th, and 31st since 
the beginning of the training 
season: in the afternoon we 
were inspected by General 
Murray. There was some talk 
in the evening of the next two 
days’ operations being put off, 
as being likely to give occasion 
to the foreign press to say that 
the English army was mobilis- 
ing in earnest. However, we 
marched off next morning to 
Frensham, and did not get 
back till 5.30 P.M. on the 31st. 
Those who had been left behind 
told us that orders to mobilise 
were to be expected on the 
morrow. Nothing, however, 
happened either on Saturday or 
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Sunday, and I went up to town 
each day to gather what news 
Icould. By Monday everybody 
was getting restless with wait- 
ing: we were practically con- 
fined to barracks, and there 
was very little to do, as 
we had already done all we 
could in readiness for mobilis- 
ation. 

Tuesday, August 4, was yet 
another day of suspense, but 
at 5 P.M. we got our orders at 
last. 

My duty being to collect 
horses, I was called for at mid- 
night just as I was going to 
sleep, to go down to the depdt 
on the Queen’s Parade. I 
eventually got back about 5.30 
A.M., and even then had not 
got my full complement. 

I do not intend to go into 
any details concerning the 
mobilisation. It is sufficient 
to say that it all went very 
smoothly, and that at the end 
of the third day we were ready 
for anything. 

After we had once begun 
mobilisation in earnest, we had 
no time to think of all that 
we were about to undergo. 
We spent the whole of the next 
three days in company training: 
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elementary open-order drill on 
the square, miniature field- 
days, musketry, and also fired 
the reservists every afternoon 
on the range, in order to ac- 
custom them to the new rifle. 
The ranges at Ash being about 
three miles away, this exercise 
also took the form of a route- 
march: though short, it was 
quite sufficient to make the 
reservists puff and blow, and 
some of them even fell out. 
And yet only a fortnight later 
they were doing their twenty 
miles a-day, each day and 
every day! In fact they 
came on very quickly, and at 
the end of those three days 
one could hardly recognise 
them. 

I was inoculated against 
enteric on the Sunday; my 
arm got very stiff for a couple 
of days, and I had a slight 
headache that evening. 

On Tuesday, August 11, the 
King and Queen came down, 
and walked along the front of 
the battalion, saying a few 
words to the Commanding 
Officer: we gave them three 
cheers. That evening we got 
orders to move next morning : 
parade 5.30 A.M. 


Il, PREPARATIONS IN FRANCE. 


“And so we are off at last: 
we have been so busy lately, 
and events have moved so 
quickly, that it seems impos- 
sible to realise that to-night 
I shall sleep farther from the 
shores of England than I have 
ever slept before, and that it 
may be months, it may be 


———————— ———— 





years, before I shall return to 
them again: it may be that 
I shall never return.” These 
were more or less my first 
thoughts as I rolled off my 
bed at 4.30 am. on August 
12. I say “rolled off,” as I 
lay down in my _ clothes, 
all my belongings having 
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been sent to store the day 
before. 

However, waking thoughts 
are soon brushed aside, par- 
ticularly if they are un- 
pleasant ones, and after a last 
hurried breakfast in the Mess, 
I soon found myself out on 
parade. 

I felt rather like an over- 
loaded Christmas-tree, and by 
no means mobile, as I was 
carrying a quantity of extra 
kit on my person. The weight 
of one’s valise being strictly 
limited to 35 lb., it is neces- 
sary to append to one’s person 
as much as possible, although 
most of this extra kit is put 
into the valise on the first 


opportunity, once we have 
left the weighing - machine 
behind. 


I actually had on me when 
I marched out of bsrracks 
the following articles: a Sam 
Browne belt, sword, revolver 
in holster, 24 rounds of am- 
munition in case, field-glasses, 
water-bottle (full), a mackin- 
tosh in a waterproof bag on 
my back, a prismatic compass, 
a haversack containing note- 
books, flask, air-pillow, ehoco- 
late, &c., and the “iron ration ” 
consisting of two tins of corned 
beef and six biscuits. 

Besides all these, my pockets 
were bulging. We marched at 
6 A.M. to Farnborough Station, 
three miles off, where we en- 
trained: this did not take us 
long, as it was only two 
months since we entrained 
before the King during his 
annual visit to Aldershot. 

I remember buying a couple 
of magazines at the station, 
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one of which was eventually 
worth untold gold in the 
trenches on the Aisne. Finally 
we moved off at 8 A.M., and 
after a non-stop run arrived 
at Southampton Docks at 9.30 
A.M. Here we embarked on 
the s.s. Irawaddy. The em- 
barkation was carried out 
successfully, except for one 
or two of the horses who 
objected to the steepness of 
the gangway down into the 
hold, 

We eventually moved off 
about midday, and steamed 
slowly down Southampton 
Water to the accompaniment 
of cheers from dock labourers 
and any ships we  hap- 
pened to pass. They were all 
answered by the now famous. 
battle cry of Thomas Atkins, 
“ Are we downhearted? No!” 

An American yacht lying at 
anchor, and the Southampton- 
Cowes boat whieh we passed, 
gave us a particularly cheery 
send-off. Before we entered 
the Solent I went down to my 
cabin and had a nap: when 
I woke up we were in Shanklin 
Bay: here we dropped a pilot 
and eventually started off 
about 6 P.M. into the night. 

So far to me it was all a 
pleasure trip: I had never 
been farther out of England 
than the Isle of Wight, and 
I went to sleep that night 
thinking considerably more of 
what France would be like 
than of the War. 

It was about 5 A.M. when I 
awoke, and looking out of the 
porthole took my first view of 
France. It was a perfect sum- 
mer morning, without a breath 
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of wind, and the sun was just 
breaking through a slight haze 
on to the wooded slopes which 
fringe the estuary of Havre, 
Here and there the fishing 
boats were getting on the 
move, their brown sails just 
catching the glint of the rising 
sun. 

I soon got up on deck, and 
found we were moving slowly 
up through the wharves. A 
few French soldiers on duty 
gave us a cheer, and one or 
two small boys and girls ran 
alongside us clamouring for 


souvenirs — that is, “cap- 
badges” or “titles.” We got 
straight off the boat and 


marched away without our 
transport to the rest-camp at 
Sainte Adresse, about four 
miles from the docks. The 
people in the town were most 
enthusiastic, and we had the 
greatest difficulty in prevent- 
ing them from running riot 
through the ranks with large 
bottles of beer and wine. 

It was excessively hot, and a 
good many of our men started 
falling out, especially along the 
sea-front. 

I was left behind with a 
party to round up the strag- 
glers. This proved to be no 
easy task, as round each man 
there was a crowd of some 
fifteen to twenty people, all 
armed with water, vinegar, 
eau-de-cologne, wine, beer, and 
even tea: also some of the men 
were really bad, whilst others 
were rapidly getting worse 
from the quantity they were 
consuming: add to this the 
fact that this was my first 
effort at talking French to 
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French people, and you will 
understand I had no light 
task. However, after a while 
I got all of them on, and col- 
lected the worse cases in the 
Restaurant Paquier at the 
bottom of the hill. 

Here there were a couple of 
girls doing great work, and 
also some French ambulance 
corps. I went up to one of 
these girls and started stam- 
mering away in my best 
French, when she cut me 
short in the best “Amurrican.” 
Not having talked English for 
about two hours, I was greatly 
pleased, and we became great 
friends. They gave me two 
very good iced drinks, and then 
I proceeded to continue my 
journey to the camp on a 
French ambulance. The driver 
of this conveyance, however, 
having let the horses down 
twice in about fifty yards, I 
got one of our own men to 
drive, and made the French- 
man walk behind, much to 
his disgust. We eventually 
arrived at the camp about 
3 P.M. 

At 6 P.M. the Colonel read 
us out a message from the 
King, and we gave him three 
cheers. 

We all retired to bed early, 
after a very hot and exhausting 
day. 

The next morning gave | 
early promise of being another 
“roaster,” and at six o’clock 
we all took our men down to 
the sea, where we had a most 
refreshing bathe. The rest of 
the day we spent in filling 
water-bottles, sorting maps (of 
which there were some thirty 
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or forty varieties), collecting 
kits, and, in fact, preparing in 
every way to move on to the 
field of battle. Later in the 
evening we also did a little 
musketry and field training. 
It was extremely hot, and we 
were all very glad when the 
sun went down and we turned 
in. About midnight, however, 
we were woken up by an ex- 
tremely strong wind, which 
threatened to blow the tents 
down, especially as we had 
the tent flaps up for the sake 
of coolness. This went on for 
quite an hour, and was the 
most extraordinary storm I 
have ever seen. Then the rain 
began to come down in tor- 
rents: as I was trying to 
crawl a little farther inside, 
the door opened and H. ap- 
peared, with very little on, 
and an exceedingly smoky and 
smelly bicycle lamp. He had 
elected to sleep out in the 
corn-shocks as being prefer- 
able to a tent, but was only 
too glad now of a sanctuary. 
Fortunately it cleared up at 
5 A.M., when we had breakfast. 
At 5.55 we marched off to 
Havre station, where we pro- 
ceeded to entrain. After wait- 
ing at the station for an hour, 
seeing that the train appar- 
ently had no intention of start- 
ing, we decided to go out into 
the town and have a second 
breakfast. We had some most 
excellent coffee and rolls in a 
little café just outside the 
station. 

About midday the train ac- 
tually started: all along the 
route there were people in 
every little house waving flags 
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and cheering us. The fact 
that it was pouring rain did 
not seem to deter them in 
the least, and whenever we 
stopped at a station they 
would crowd round the train 
and throw bunches of flowers 
into the windows. Lots of 
them would come rushing up 
with a broad grin on their 
faces, shout “Guillaume!” 
make a sign of cutting their 
throats, and finish up with a 
most realistic sort of gurgle: 
they were considerably more 
bloodthirsty than we were. 
After passing through innum- 
erable tunnels we arrived at 
Rouen about 4.30 P.M.: here 
the French very kindly gave 
us all hot coffee with cognac. 
I think most of us would have 
liked it best without the cog- 
nac, but we were very thank- 
ful for anything at all. I 
think the sergeant-major was 
particularly disgusted with it, 
as he is a staunch supporter of 
the R.A.T.A. I remember ask- 
ing him how he liked the coffee, 
and he merely made a face and 
said he was making himself 
some tea, 

We left Rouen at 5.15 P.M, 
and passed through Amieus 
about 9 P.M. Most of the 
journey was spent in trying 
to avoid getting cramp. At 
5 A.M. next morning we were 
turned out at a place called 
Vaux Andigny. We had break- 
fast here, and set off at §.30 
A.M. to march to Hanappes, a 
small village about eleven miles 
away. I noticed on the march 
that the people up there, nearer 
the frontier, though pleased to 
see us, were not so demon- 
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strative as those whom we had 
left behind. They no doubt 
knew that they were liable to 
suffer, not only in those near 
and dear to them, but also 
in their homes and belong- 
ings. We little thought, as 
we marched through those 
villages that Sunday morning, 
how soon we should be march- 
ing through them again in the 
opposite direction, and perforce 
leaving them to their fate. 
Even now they are in German 
hands. 

Arrived at Hanappes we 
proceeded to billet in one end 
of the village, whilst the 60th 
billeted in the other. 

The first thing I had to do, 
having been appointed Mess 
President of my company, was 
to start foraging. I found it 
a bit difficult in French at first, 
but I was very soon capable 
of procuring anything. 

In the morning we went 
for a short route-march, and 
in the afternoon I paid the 
company out. As we had only 
brought sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns, there was consider- 
ably more English gold in the 
village than any other coin; 
and I should think the pro- 
prietors of the one or two 
small village shops must have 
made a fortune. I only hope 
they managed to keep it, and 
the Germans did not get it. 

The next morning we spent 
in another. route - march of 
about seven miles. During 
this a British aeroplane flew 
over, and we practised the “pro- 
cedure on the approach of air- 
craft.” A whistle was blown 
at the head of the battalion, 
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and the word was shouted 
down the column, “ Aero- 
plane!” Whereupon’ every 
one fell out on the right- 
hand side of the road and 
lay flat on the ground face 
downwards. After lunch we 
went fishing. I borrowed a 
rod from my landlady. It 
was @ very simple contrivance, 
consisting of a bamboo pole, 
a piece of string, a hook, and 
a piece of quill as a float. 
Armed with this and a piece 
of ration bread, we proceeded 
to the canal. The nett result 
was that in trying to get to 
a particularly likely spot I 
fell in. I believe we had one 
“bite.” In all fairness to the 
canal as a piscatorial paradise, 
I must confess that I am not 
an expert at bottom fishing. 
Give me a fly rod (and enough 
flies) and I can go on fishing 
for ever, but with a float and 
a lump of dough I soon lose 
interest in the operations, 

Again the morning was 
taken up by a route-march. 
The distance was now in- 
creased to about eleven miles. 
It was a very hot day, and 
the marching and march dis- 
cipline formed a marked con- 
trast to that on the day of 
our landing in France. 

In the afternoon we all had 
a bathe in the mill pond, which 
was very refreshing. 

In the evening I went for a 
drive, which very nearly ter- 
minated my chances of getting 
to Belgium at all. 

Our transport officer was 
trying a pair of cart horses 
in double harness for the first 
time together. He had them 
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in a big G.S. waggon, and I 
got in behind. We had not 
gone very far down the road, 
however, before the swingle- 
pin broke, and very soon we 
were careering along at a hand 
gallop with the two old hairies 
in tandem. I was just prepar- 
ing for a dive overboard when 
they gave up and came to a 
standstill, much to our re- 
lief. 

Next day we went out to 
the Bois d’Hanappes to prac- 
tise wood fighting. All I can 
remember of it is that we 
all got hopelessly lost, but it 
taught us to appreciate the 
difficulties of wood fighting, of 
which we had a good share 
later on. 

In the evening we did a 
little musketry and bayonet 
fighting, and took up outpost 
positions for practice. 

On August 21 we marched 
out of Hanappes at 9 A.M., and 
started marching north. At 
2 P.M. we arrived at Landrécies, 
a small town which was to 
witness such awful scenes less 
than a week later. It was here 
that the Guards killed 850 Ger- 
mans in about half an hour. 
When we arrived there, how- 
ever, it was a very pleasant 
town, and the men were bil- 
leted in the schools. 

After seeing that they were 
comfortable, we went out and 
had tea in a little café in the 
“Place.” After tea, I went 
and had my hair cut. 

That evening, just as I was 
preparing for a good dinner, to 
be followed by a hot bath (for 
we had discovered a bath in 
our billet), and a comfortable 
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bed, I suddenly got orders to 
go out with a platoon and 
picquet the canal bridge. My 
orders were that I was to let 
no one cross the bridge in 
either direction unless I was 
quite satisfied that they had 
legitimate business. For the 
first hour or two this was 
rather a difficult job, as there 
were quite a considerable 
number of houses on the other 
side of the canal, and every 
one seemed to have been out 
visiting. 

I had no real excitement 
during the night, though I 
was kept on the move more 
or less the whole time: at 
any rate I never had time to 
sit down. 

I withdrew at 4 A.M. and 
we returned to billets. 

I was bitterly cold, as a very 
heavy mist arose from the 
water about midnight, and so 
hurried into the bath. I had 
only just time for this and 
breakfast, as we paraded at 
445 AM, and Ieft at 
5.15 A.M. 

We arrived at Hargnies 
about 1 P.M., where we bivou- 
acked in fields round about a 
big farm. We heard the guns 
for the first time that after- 
noon. We also saw a French 
monoplane. and two English 
biplanes flying out on a recon- 
naissance. At 6 P.M. we got 
sudden orders to be ready to 
move at 7 P.M. When we were 
all ready the move was can- 
celled, and we went back to 
bed in the ditch I was 
pretty tired by this time, 
and only too glad to get some 
sleep. 








Of this never-ceasin 


On the morning of Sunday, 
August 23, we were turned 
out of our bivouacs at 2 A.M., 
under orders to move at 3 A.M. 
We had no time for breakfast, 
and started off in the dark 
with no idea of our destination. 
After passing through Longue- 
ville we arrived on the Belgian 
frontier at a spot just short of 
Malplaquet. We halted here 
for half an hour and consumed 
a very hurriedly prepared break- 
fast. We were now told that 
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IIL. 
“THE RETREAT.” 


We have trekked along the roadway, through the forest, o’er the plain, 
We have settled down at night expecting rest ; 
We have got the camp-fires burning, got our baggage off the train, 
When boom ! and we’re off again south-west. 


We have never stopped a moment during thirteen endless days, 
We’ve been marching all the day and half the night ; 

We've settled down for supper, with our feet towards the blaze, 
When boom! and we have to dowse the light. 


When the road is hot and dusty, and the sun is scorching down, 
When we all would like a shower of cooling rain, 

We've halted to get water in some straggling country town, 
When boom ! and it’s “in you fall again ! 


So if ever we have halted ‘neath the shadow of the hedge, 
Or if ever we are waiting for a meal, 

Our minds are all expectant, and our nerves are all on edge,— 
We are waiting for that ever booming peal. 


We are tired |! we are footsore ! we begin to feel the strain 

chase towards the rear : 

And the fact that we know nothing is oppressing to the brain, 
And the object of our trekking is not clear. 


For we've hardly seen a German, and we've hardly had a fight, 
And we've never had a beating from them yet! 

Yet we've had to go on running, when we might have held on tight, 
Fight a rearguard, when we've got the devils set. 


We can’t go on much longer, we are but human men, 
There’s a limit! and the strain must surely tell : 

Give us one night’s peaceful slumber, give us one day’s rest, and then 
We will push the German Army all to Hell! 


Written by the roadside, September 4, 1914. 


we were marching to a position 
north of Givry, and that it 
would be a race between our- 
selves and the Germans as to 
who got there first. If we got 
there first well and good, if not 
we should have to turn them 
out of it. 

We settled down, therefore, to 
a hard march, and arrived at 
Givry at about 11 a.M.: we did 
the last seven miles without a 
halt. 

We were the last regiment 
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in the Brigade, and therefore 
in reserve. The other three 
regiments marched straight on 
to take up their positions, 
while we formed up in an old 
chalk-pit about a quarter of a 
mile north of the village. 

Here we took a well-earned 
rest after our eighteen miles’ 
march, until about three o’clock. 
We could hear the boom of the 
guns in front, presumably at 
Namur and Mons, and also 
saw what looked like a town 
on fire. 

While we were waiting we 
saw our first German aero- 
plane. We regarded it more 
as an object of interest than 
anything else, until, after it had 
passed over, shells began burst- 
ing on the ridge about a mile 
in front. 

Soon after three we got 
sudden orders to fall in, and 
two companies were sent for- 
ward to the village of Har- 
mignies to support the South 
Staffords, who were on the 
ridge in front. 

We were halted in the village 
for about half an hour, and then 
my company was ordered to 
proceed back to Givry, whilst 
the other company was left in 
Harmignies. 

While we were waiting there 
one of our corporals who was 
in the 2nd Divisional Cyclist 
Company came in with the 
news that the cyclists had been 
attacking some German in- 
fantry out in front, when 
shrapnel began to burst all 
amongst them, and they had 
had to leave their bicycles and 
get back as best they could. 

Hardly had we rejoined the 
battalion, which was formed up 
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behind a second crest-line about 
midway between Harmignies 
and Givry, when a tremendous 
shell fire began to fall on and 
around the little village of 
Veilleret le Sec. This village 
was about a mile to the east of 
Givry, and the Berkshires were 
entrenched in front of it: a 
battery of our guns was also 
just behind it. 

About 5 P.M. we got orders 
to go across and support the 
Berkshires. 

By this time the enemy’s 
guns, which we were after- 
wards told outnumbered ours 
by five to one, were engaged 
in searching for our guns, and 
were covering most of the 
country over which we had to 
advance with a regular hail of 
shrapnel mixed with high ex- 
plosive. 

The country, though slightly 
undulating, was absolutely bare, 
and there was not a vestige of 
cover. 

This, of course, was my bap- 
tism of fire, so I may be guilty 
of exaggeration, but I remember 
thinking that no one could 
possibly get across that bit of 
ground untouched. 

However, we started off, 
plateon by platoon, with an 
interval of from eight to ten 
paces between each man, and 
by the time darkness fell, and 
we were left in peace, at least 
two companies had entered the 
zone of fire. And yet I think 
I am right in saying that we 
did not have a single casualty. 

Although we had not yet 
reached Veilleret le Seo, we 
received orders to dig our- 
selves in where we were. 


This we proceeded to do 
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with all thoroughness, as we 
knew that last night’s cannon- 
ade would begin again with 
daylight: we practically had 
to destroy one of the houses 
near the chalk-pit to form 
overhead cover. 

Soon after midnight I came 
back from the trenches for a 
meal, after which I was sent 
down to brigade headquarters 
in Givry. 

There I managed to snatch 
half an hour’s sleep of sorts 
on the stone floor, when I was 
woken up and asked to wait 
outside. Sir Douglas Haig 
and the Brigadier were consult- 
ing over a map at the table. 
After about ten minutes Sir 
Douglas Haig came out and 
drove off in his car. I then 
went in again and received 
verbal orders to the effect that 
the brigade would retire by 
the same road along which we 
had arrived the day before, 
and that our regiment would 
cover its retreat. 

Having delivered this mess- 
age to the Colonel, he told me 
to ride out on a bicycle to 
Veilleret le Sec and ascertain 
from the Colonel of the Berk- 
shires how and by what road 
he intended to withdraw. 

By this time the artillery 
duel had commenced again, 
and it did not look as if my 
ride was going to be at all a 
pleasant one. However, there 
was no time to wait and think 
about it, so after consulting a 
gunner officer, who advised me 
to make a bolt for it after one 
of their bursts of firing had 
finished, I set off. 

When I had covered about 
half the distance the shells 
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started whistling overhead 
again, and I put my head 
down and pedalled: the result 
was that I ran right into a 
shell-hole and capsized. For- 
tunately the shells were all 
bursting about 50 yards or 
more over the road, so I picked 
myself up and proceeded. 

Having arrived in the village, 
and finding no sign of life 
there, I proceeded through to 
the other end, where I found 
a road crossing mine at right 
angles. I turned up this road 
to the right, where-it entered 
a small cutting, and dismounted 
about 200 yards along it. 

On crawling up the bank I 
was rather taken aback at 
discovering, not the Berkshires 
in their trenches as I had ex- 
pected, but at least a battalion 
of the enemy coming out of a 
wood about 800 yards in front 
of me. 

Needless to say I rode back 
even faster than I had ridden 
out, and reported what I had 
seen. The Berkshires had ap- 
parently already withdrawn by 
the lower road to our right. 

We then started to fall back, 
company by company, through 
the village on to the higher 
ground behind. 

My company was the last 
to leave, and as we dribbled 
back into Givry our cavalry 
were already engaged just this 
side of Veilleret le Sec. 

Eventually we got back to 
Bonnet, about three miles 
south-west of Givry, without 
firing a shot. Here we formed 
up, and passing through the 
1st Division marched through 
Goignies and Malplaquet to 
Bavay. 
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About a mile short of Bavay 
we turned into a field at 
5.30 P.M. 

We had had a very tiring 
march: it was very hot, we 
had been digging all night, 
and we had had no rations, so 
we hoped that we might be 
going to get a rest. 

This, however, was not to be, 
as we went out on outposts 
again at seven o’clock. Three 
companies were in the firing 
line, whilst my own company 
was in support. We managed 
to make ourselves very com- 
fortable in some corn - shocks, 
and having had a meal and 
some hot tea, felt considerably 
better than we had done a few 
hours before. 

At 3 AM. next morning, 
August 25, we stood to arms 
and awaited the dawn. About 
six o’clock a heavy cannonade 
began on our left, which ap- 
peared to be the enemy shelling 
the village of Houdain. 

About seven we got a report 
that a body of infantry, esti- 
mated at about a thousand, 
was advancing obliquely to 
the front of our centre com- 
pany. 

Soon after this we got 
orders to start retiring: we 
were again rearguard, and my 
company went back to take 
up @ covering position about 
half a mile in rear. 

Again we managed to get 
away without becoming heav- 
ily engaged, and forming up 
at Haignies, settled down for 
another long march. 

It was again very hot, and 
I remember, during a halt just 
outside Pont-sur-Sambre, the 
men started eating carrots 
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and swedes which they pulled 
up in a field by the roadside. 
We had some too, and were 
very thankful for them, as we 
were getting pretty hungry by 
that time, 

We were told that we were 
going to billet at Maroilles, 
and were all under the im- 
pression that we were being 
taken back for a rest, especi- 
ally when we passed through 
the 5th Brigade making strong 
defences at Pont-sur-Sambre. 

After another tiring march 
we arrived at Maroilles about 
6 P.M., and halted in the square 
waiting to get into our billets. 

While we were waiting, a 
two-seater car came in driven 
by a German, with an English 
Staff officer beside him: he 
had been captured that morn- 
ing. 

One or two of us went up 
to look at his equipment (he 
was the first German we had 
seen at close quarters), when 
there was a commotion of some 
sort across the square. 

I cannot explain exactly 
what occurred, as I do not 
know even now, but I heard 
@ woman shouting “les Alle- 
mands,” and an RAM. 
orderly who was running past 
told us that they were only 
about a mile outside the town. 
The scene that followed is not 
easy to describe: imagine the 
main street of a town full of 
motor-cars, transport and hos- 
pital waggons on one side, and 
three regiments of infantry in 
fours on the other: orders to 
fix bayonets were given, some 
of us were told to turn about, 
others to stand fast, whilst all 
vehicles were to get back out 
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of the town. In addition to 
the confusion caused by all the 
vehicles trying to turn about, 
and men being marched off in 
every direction, there were 
numerous terrified inhabitants 
rushing about in all directions. 

Order was quickly restored, 
and each company was given 
one or more of the roads lead- 
ing into the town to guard. 

My own company went back 
up one of the roads which leads 
out of the town to the north- 
east. 

After we had got picquets 
out down each side-road and 
things looked more or less 
settled, we started to try and 
discover what the cause of the 
excitement was. We gathered 
that a flying column of the 
enemy in motor-cars had 
broken through behind us, and 
were now only a mile outside 
the town on the road which 
leads south to Landrécies. 

After about ten minutes we 
got orders to re-form and re- 
turn to billets, as it was a 
false alarm. Hardly had we 
started to march in, however, 
when there came fresh orders 
that the posts were to be 
resumed. So back we went 
again. At this moment a very 
heavy thunderstorm came on, 
and we were drenched to the 
skin. 

What with being wet through, 
very tired, and thinking that 
our night’s rest was to be lost, 
we were not very cheerful. 

However, about an hour later 
we got definite orders to go 
into billets, and the scare was 
explained by the fact that the 
Guards, who were at Lan- 
drécies, had been mistaken for 
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Germans because of their grey 
greatooats. 

It was now dark, and after 
wandering round the town for 
some time we eventually found 
our billets and got into them. 

We were just getting a meal 
ready, and preparing to get 
our clothes dry, when the word 
came round to fall in on our 
alarm-posts. This was about 
9 P.M. 

Two of our companies were 
sent out to picquet the roads, 
while the other two were kept 
in reserve. I was fortunate 
enough to be in one of the 
reserve companies, and man- 
aged to get a hot meal and 
change of clothing. 

All through the night we 
sat there wondering what was 
happening. Rifle fire was go- 
ing on more or less continually 
at different points all through 
the night. 

Motors and motor cycles kept 
coming in and going out by 
the Landrécies road, and there 
was a continuous stream of 
transport and hospital waggons 
going down the street. They 
had established a temporary 
hospital just opposite us, and 
there seemed to be a great 
number of wounded men being 
brought in. 

I suppose one day the truth 
of all that went on that night 
will be known, and I should 
like to know how many 
Germans there actually were 
who tried to get into the 
town in the darkness. 

About 1.30 A.M. we got 
orders to fall in, and at 1.45 
A.M. we marched out of the 
town. We proceeded by a 

road leading out of the north- 
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ern end of the town in a 
westerly direction, and event- 
ually halted a little short of 
a bridge, which I take was 
one of the bridges over the 
Sambre. 

Here we were ordered to get 
down in the ditch, which, by 
the way, was very wet, and 
be prepared to rush the bridge 
at dawn. 

We had hardly done this, 
however, before we got another 
order to re-form on the road 
and march back. 

This we did in silence, and 
then halted just outside the 
town. 

While waiting here the dawn 
broke, and it was easy to see 
from one another’s faces in 
the morning light that every 
one was very uneasy. Then 
one of our captains came and 
told me that he had heard 
some of the “powers that be” 
discussing the situation. 

This appeared to be as bad 
as it could be: the 5th Brigade, 
apparently, who had been left 
behind at Pont-sur-Sambre as 
rearguard, had been obliged to 
fall back during the night, 
and also there had been a 
flying column of the enemy 
who had occupied Landrécies : 
so we were practically out off. 

Whilst digesting this bit of 
news, however, we started to 
move off along the road to 
Noyelles, by which we had 
entered the town the night 
before. Hardly was our tail 
clear of the town—in fact, I 
believe there were some people 
still left there—when the shells 
began to arrive. 

When we had nearly arrived 
at Noyelles, we suddenly en- 
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countered the advance - guard 
of a French Division: it was 
a welcome sight: they marched 
straight on to Maroilles, whilst 
we turned off to the right, 
and after making a fairly 
wide detour came up again 
on the higher ground south- 
east of Maroilles. 

Here, aided by the Engin- 
eers, we prepared a position 
facing more or less north- 
west. 

At about 12.30 P.M. we were 
relieved by the Black Watch, 
and started off marching once 
more. After another long 
march we arrived at Vénér- 
olles about 7.30 p.m. Between 
Oisy and Etreux we passed 
through the 4th Guards Bri- 
gade, who were preparing a 
rearguard position on both 
sides of the road. 

At Vénérolles we bivouacked 
in a field, and the rain pro- 
ceeded to come down in tor- 
rents. 

However, by this time we 
were ready to sleep any- 
where and in anything. 

It was here discovered that 
the boxes containing the com- 
missariat and the kits of the 
officers of the two companies 
who had gone out on outpost 
duty had been left behind 
in their billets. 

They had gone straight out 
on to the alarm posts, marched 
off, and next morning had 
joined the column without 
going back to billets at all. 
We, who were in reserve, had 
not only had time to get a 
meal and a change, but had 
managed to get our things 
back on to the transport be- 
fore it moved off. 
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Such is the fortune of war. 

At 6 o’clock A.M. we marched 
off, and just missing Hanappes, 
where we had spent five peace- 
ful days such a short time ago, 
we arrived on the main road 
by the Jerusalem Auberge and 
proceeded, as the advance- 
guard to the Divisional Supply 
Column, towards Guise. 

We passed through this 
historic old town about 10 A.M. 
The road was full of refugees 
and French “stragglers.” Dur- 
ing a halt about a mile south 
of Guise five German prisoners, 
under an escort, came along 
the road: they were surrounded 
by a howling mob of people, 
mostly children, who had 
fellowed them all the way 
from the town. 

About 1 P.M. we came to 
Mont d’Origny: I remember 
there was an old man here who 
stood at the corner of the 
street and cursed us heartily, 
calling us cowards and every 
name under the sun. 

Soon after 2 P.M. we arrived 
at Lucy, where we proceeded to 
take up an outpost position to 
cover the supply column, which 
was filling up. We spent 
a very pleasant and peaceful 
afternoon, but about 6 P.M. 
there was another alarm, to 
the effect that the Germans 
were in St Quentin, about 10 
miles to our west flank, so 
instead of going back to the 
village to billet, as we had 
originally intended doing, we 
started to dig ourselves in 
again, This was, I think, one 
of the worst nights we spent. 
There were many nights when 
we only had a vague idea of 
where the enemy were and 
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what we were doing, but this 
night we seemed to be particu- 
larly at sea. 

It was very cold, and there 
was a thick fog; and I think 
the strain of the long marches, 
little or no sleep, and constant 
alarms began to tell: at any 
rate more than one was a little 
light-headed that night, and 
one of us actually went to 
sleep standing up, and nothing 
could wake him; we put him 
on the Mess-cart, and he never 
moved till 6 o’clock the next 
evening, when he was quite all 
right again. 

After standing to arms for 
an hour in our trenches, vainly 
peering into the mist for the 
expected attack, and shivering 
with cold, we were withdrawn 
at 4.30 a.m. Soon after pass- 
ing through Le Meziere we 
halted by the roadside for 
breakfast. We had no time to 
cook anything, just biscuits 
and jam: within half an hour 
we were on the march again. 

It turned out to be another 
grilling hot day, and I re- 
member two of us took it in 
turn to ride the company horse, 
whilst the other one who was 
walking went to sleep, holding 
on to the stirrup for guidance: 
the idea was good, but had 
unfortunately to be abandoned, 
as in a couple of minutes all 
three of us were in the ditch, 
horse and all being overcome. 

We began to get rather 
despondent, and for a time 
we thought it quite pos- 
sible that we were marching 
to the nearest seaport to try 
and save the British Army 
from utter annihilation. This 
idea did not, however, last 
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long, and we next thought we 
were going to hold a fortress 
at La Fére. On arrival at La 
Fére, however, we only halted 
for two hours, and then moved 
on to the little village of Rouy 
d’Amigny, where we arrived at 
6.30 P.M. 

Here we were billeted in a 
very comfortable old farm- 
house, and having had an 
excellent meal, settled down 
for the night feeling quite 
peaceful, as they had promised 
us that we should not be dis- 
turbed before 7 o'clock next 
morning. There was a certain 
amount of booming going on, 
but we were told that it was 
only the bridges being blown 
up: we were soon asleep. 

The ‘‘powers that be” kept 
their word, but I must say it 
was a very close thing; for at 
7.15 A.M. the word came to fall 
in on alarm posts: I was sent 
out to reconnoitre the roads 
leading to the two bridges in 
front of us, and when I got 
back I found that all was peace 
and quiet again, and we pro- 
ceeded to have breakfast. 

About 10.30 a.m. the Com- 
manding Officer read out to us 
an official communication about 
the situation, and also com- 
plimentary messages from 
General Joffre and from the 
Navy. We were told that we 
had saved the left wing of the 
French Army, and that in all 
probability we should begin to 
advance next morning: we 
were then advised to go and 
get a good rest. 

Hardly had we settled down 
to “rest,” however, when at 
12 o'clock we were ordered 
out to take up a position in 
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front of the town. We spent 
the rest of the day preparing 
this, and leaving one platoon 
in the trenches for the night 
went back to our billets. Two 
or three spies were caught 
during the day. 

At 2 A.M. we were turned out, 
but as soon as we had fallen in 
we were sent back again for 
breakfast. At 3.15 we were 
fallen in once more and sent 
down to take up yesterday’s 
positions. We were told to 
try and get some form of over- 
head cover up, as the town 
would probably be shelled at 
dawn. However, having made 
some very fine erections, no- 
thing happened, and at 9 A.M. 
we withdrew, and started 
marching south towards 
Soissons. 

After passing through Barisis 
we had a halt for two hours in 
a big wood from 11.15 A.M. to 
1.15 P.M. We were told after- 
wards that while we were 
halted there was a discussion 
going on as to whether we 
should go back or not. It 
appeared that the French corps 
on our left had received a 
check the day before, and ex- 
pecting that it would be chased 
by the enemy the [French 
General Staff had ordered a 
retreat of the whole line to 
conform with it. Later on in 
the day, however, this corps 
had found that it was not 
being followed up, and so the 
order to retire was counter- 
ordered: unfortunately, how- 
ever, most of the bridges had 
already been blown up, so they 
decided to let the order stand. 

At any rate at 1.15 P.M. we 
started off again, and after a 
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very hot march through Folem- 
bray, we arrived under the 
walls of the Chateau de Coucy 
about 5 P.M. Here we bivou- 
acked for the night. 

Starting off at 4 A.M. we 
marched straight down to 
Soissons, on the outskirts of 
which town we arrived about 
10.30 A.M. We did not go into 
the town, but went round 
through the suburbs to Pom- 
miers. We crossed the river 
Aisne about 11.30 a.m. after 
a very hot and hurried march. 
Apparently we had to leave 
the bridge clear of British 
troops by 12 P.m., to allow 
two French divisions to cross, 
We halted here for a couple 
of hours on the river bank. 
The river was very tempting, 
and we started to bathe; 
almost immediately, however, 
one man, a good swimmer, 
got cramp and was drowned, 
so bathing was stopped. At 
2 P.M. we moved off again, 
and arrived at the village of 
St Bandry at 5.15 p.m. This 
was a very pretty little place 
in the bottom of a deep valley 
with wooded slopes stretching 
up behind it. 

Peace, however, was not to 
be found there, for we learnt 
that twenty Uhlans had been 
killed in the next village that 
afternoon. However, my com- 
pany was in support, and did 
not have to go out on out- 
post duty; so we got to sleep 
early, as we expected a sudden 
awakening. Sure enough, at 
130 A.M. we were marched 
up on to the hill-tops behind 
the village, where in a thick 
mist we awaited the dawn 
with bayonets fixed. 
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It was here, I think, that 
some one advanced the bright 
theory that the British Army 
was marching as fast as it 
could to Havre, in order to 
go up to Belgium by sea and 
cut the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication. 

About five o’clock, nothing 
having appeared, we marched 
off, and passing through 
Coeuvres and the wood of 
Soucy, arrived at Villers 
Cotterets about 11 AM. We 
halted for breakfast, but in 
less than half an hour, how- 
ever, we were off again: the 
guns were booming away just 
the other side of the wood of 
Soucy. After passing through 
Pisseleux, we entered a big 
wood, at the far end of which, 
about three miles from Villers 
Cotterets, we were haited. 
After about half an hour we 
were turned about, and started 
marching back the way we 
had come. We were told that 
the Guards Brigade, whom we 
had left in a rearguard posi- 
tion the other side of Soucy, 
had been surprised as they 
were withdrawing through the 
wood and rather badly handled. 
We were going back to help 
them out of it. We halted at 
the edge of the wood facing 
Pisseleux, and the Guards 
began coming through us. 

At this moment a terrific 
shrapnel fire began: the shells 
were bursting over the railway 
line, which crossed the road 
about 600 yards tq our front. 
Our own guns were on the 
edge of the wood. We got 
orders to go out over the 
railway line on the left of 
the road and hold on until 
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the guns could get away. We 
started off out of the wood 
in extended order, and just 
as my platoon arrived at the 
railway line we appeared to 
get hung up in front. For 
about twenty minutes we lay 
behind a small bank, about 
two feet high, under a perfect 
hailstorm of bullets. To add 
to the unpleasantness of the 
situation the telegraph wires 
kept on breaking, and came 
whistling down about our 
heads. As I crept forward 
for about the tenth time, to 
see if we could not possibly 
get on, as their guns were 
apparently ranging on the 
railway line, the word came 
to retire back into the wood 
again; so having let the 
platoons in front fall back 
through us, we doubled back 
in record time with the shells 
bursting all round and follow- 
ing us up right into the wood. 

After some time we man- 
aged to re-form on the road 
about 400 yards back, and 
having been told that we 
had accomplished our object 
—namely, to cover the with- 
drawal of the guns—we pro- 
ceeded on our march through 
Boursonne to Thury en Valois, 
where we arrived about 10 
P.M. and bivouacked for the 
night. 

It had been a very unsatis- 
factory business altogether, as 
we had been under a very 
heavy shell fire for half an 
hour and never even seen & 
German. 

The two companies which 
left the wood lost very nearly 
fifty per cent in casualties, 
which is a pretty heavy loss 
VOL. CXCVII.—NO. MCXCI. 
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in half an hour, particularly 
when one did not see a single 
enemy. 

However, we accomplished 
our object, which is all that 
matters. 

We marched off again at 
3.45 AM., and after a very 
long, hot, and tiring march 
arrived at Trilbardou about 
8 p.M. that night. Nothing 
of interest occurred on the 
mareh, and we thought that 
either we were going to gar- 
rison some of the Paris forts 
or else we were going behind 
them for a rest and to refit. 
It was a very cold and misty 
night. This was the nearest 
point we ever got to Paris, 
and we expected to be inside 
the fortifications by the next 
evening. 

Next morning, September 3, 
however, on marching off at 
2.45, instead of continuing our 
route to the south we turned in 
an easterly direction and passed 
through Meaux. The main 
features to be noticed here 
were the exceedingly fine old 
church and the complete empti- 
ness of the streets. After pass- 
ing through Meaux we halted 
for breakfast at Trilport. Here 
we were told we were going to 
Signy Signets to refit. How- 
ever, we soon moved on and 
reached Marceaux. It was an- 
other intensely hot day, and 
we were very glad when we 
were marched into the grounds 
of a lovely old chateau, where 
we rested beneath the shade of 
the trees. There were some 
lovely old ruins here, and the 
fruit in the gardens was ex- 
cellent. However, after an 
hour we moved on again, and, 
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passing throngh Pierrelevée, 
arrived at Bilbarteaux en 
Vannes, where we proceeded 
to bivouac. That evening a 
German aeroplane came over, 
at which we fired, and there 
was great excitement amongst 
the men, who said that it was 
on fire and coming down. Per- 
sonally I rather fancy that a 
good many aeroplanes on fire 
can be put down to the set- 
ting sun shining on the metal 
work. 

After a more or less peaceful 
morning, about half-past one 
there was a sudden alarm, and 
we were kept in a state of 
readiness. About 4 P.M. a 
heavy artillery duel began to 
our right front, and we got 
on the move again. We did 
not go very far, however, for 
at Mouroux we quite unex- 
pectedly bivouacked in a very 
pleasant orchard. After a 
very good dinner we went to 
bed early. 

At 3 AM. we started off 
again, and, marching very fast, 
arrived at Chaumes about 
11.30 A.M. There was a great 


quantity of country carts full 
of refugees on the road: what 
struck one more than any- 
thing was the extraordinary 
calmness and even cheerfulness 
with which these poor people 
accepted the situation. 

On reaching Chaumes we 
turned into a field for break- 
fast, and were told that we 
should be moving on again in 
a couple of hours, and were 
going down to Melun. 

Shortly afterwards, however, 
we were informed that we 
should probably stay there for 
the night. 

Some of us got leave to go 
up into the town and buy sup- 
plies: we found all kinds of 
luxuries in the shops there, the 
people being only too glad to 
sell: things rather than keep 
them for the Germans to take. 
I remember my company Mess 
made a corner in honey, whilst 
another company bought up all 
the chocolate. 

That night, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 5, we turned in early, 
but did not know that the 
Retreat was at an end. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUTPOSTS. 


MUHAMMAD YUSUF, NASR: HIS TRIP TO GHAZNI. 


A BEAUTIFUL Persian carpet 
was the most noticeable feature 
of the room in which Yusuf 
sat one evening sipping a 
bowl of green tea. He was 
plumb in the centre of the 
carpet, and he se admired its 
texture and colour that he 
hardly envied the position of the 
stout person who sat on a chair 
to his front. The advantage 
of comfort, too, was his, for a 
native of the East is seldom at 
ease on a chair, and never so 
when the right to sit upon 
one is a mark of his social 
status. Salim Khan, Risaldar 
Major of the Yaghistan Militia, 
had the additional discomfort 
of knowing that his position 
defeated his purpose, which 
was to get on confidential 
terms with Yusuf, who be- 
trayed his readiness to throw 
aside his reserve by thought- 
fully moving the -palm of his 
hand backwards and forwards 
over the carpet, alternately 
raising and laying its nap. 

“It is a beautiful carpet, is 
it not?” said Salim Khan, slip- 
ping from his chair into a cross- 
legged position in front of Yusuf. 

“Truly it has wonderful 
colour and texture,” replied 
the latter. “I have not seen 
such a carpet since I left the 
tents of my father.” 

“He had many goed ones, 
had your father, but it is long 
years since I saw them. Did 
he ever tell you how he be- 
friended me?” 


“No.” 

“T came in the garb of a 
fakir and he treated me as a 
brother. When I left he gave 
me letters to help me on my 
way, yet he never even asked 
me my name.” 

“TI did hear from my father 
of a mysterious fakir whom he 
fed and clothed, but he never 
suspected that he was in the 
service of the British Raj.” 

“T could trust your father 
not to betray me consciously, 
but I had seen too little of him 
to know his habits, and a word 
of my name would have in- 
sured my death, not necessarily 
at once but within the year. 
I might have told you sooner 
that I knew your father, but 
I wanted you to make your 
own way in the corps, as you 
are quite capable of doing. I 
tell you now that I am under 
an obligation to your family 
only because I want you to 
trust me. Do you wonder 
what I was doing when I 
stayed with your father?” 

“T know you must have 
been on some other quest than 
the one he suspected, but I 
cannet guess what it was.” 

“T was playing the finest 
game there is: the most 
dangerous and the most fascin- 
ating. I was spying: spying 
on the Russians in Turkestan, 
on the gun-runners in Mekran, 
on a British consul in Tam- 
kand: disguised as a coolie, as 
a sarwan,! as a fakir, or what- 
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ever else might get me to the 
place I wanted. Many times 
I was in prisen, but I never 
came to trial, for I always had 
@ rupee or two to buy my way 
out and more when I got there. 
The fort of Tashkend I mapped 
while serving as a chain-man 
in the works. It is a glorious 
game, Yusuf. Does it not stir 
your young blood? Even now 
I long for it, but I am grown 
too fat and too well known. 
You have not the education 
of a surveyor, and you would 
miss the big prizes, but the 
thrill awaits any man who is 
bold for the venture.” 

‘“‘T should be proud, honour- 
able one, to follow any service 
in which I should be treading 
in your footsteps.” 

“T ask for something more 
than a polite speech, Yusuf. 
Does the life appeal to you? 
That is what I want to know. 
You have shown that you 
possess grit and judgment, but 
it is a life that can come kindly 
only to those who feel the 
call.” 

“T had never thought of it, 
your honour, yet I cannot but 
feel thrilled at your words.” 

“It is not an enterprise to 
enter upon lightly, and if you 
' have not the call it will be 
better for you to empley your 
abilities on other lines. I shall 
tell you of a thing that I want 
done now, and your plan to 
effect it will show me whether 
or not your heart is in the 
game. Do you know the 
Sulieman Khel brothers Kajir, 
Lajmir, and Wazir?” 

“T have heard of them, but 
have never met them. They 
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are spies, are they not, who 
watch the movements of the 
Ghazni gang?” 

“That is what they are paid 
for, but I have long suspected 
that they employ themselves 
otherwise. When Mahseedi- 
bagh was attacked we heard 
no details of the gang’s move- 
ments until it was all over, 
and we have since seen nothing 
of Lajmir. I learned yesterday 
that he had been lying up on 
account of a bullet wound 
received in a fight with a Nasr 
‘kirri.’1 This may be true, 
but the coincidence is suspici- 
ous. One thing is certain—no 
information of theirs has ever 
helped us to damage the 
Ghazni gang ; in fact the fight 
near Mahseedibagh is the only 
occasion on which it has been 
brought to book since I joined 
the Militia. I now want some 
one to spy on the brothers. 
Don’t answer me at once, but 
if you are willing to take this 
on and can devise a plan, bring 
it to me three days hence,” 


The next leave vacancy that 
occurred in his squadron gave 
Yusuf an opportunity to visit 
the Punjab, and the letters he 
carried from Risaldar Major 
Salim Khan gave him intro- 
ductions to a variety of per- 
sons, beth distinguished and 
otherwise as the world reckons, 
but all of them possessing the 
key to some knowledge or ex- 
perience likely to be of help 
to him. He spent the whole 
of his leave wandering about 
the Punjab and the Derajat, 
and then, instead of rejoining 
at Anambar, he attached him- 





1 A village of nomads. 
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self to a Sulieman Khel kirri 
bound for Ghazni. He knew 
that he would be written down 
as an absentee, and later on as 
a deserter, but he had to risk 


that and trust Salim Khan’s 


influence to save him from 
punishment, while the results 
should determine the reward 
of his enterprise. 

He long debated how he 
should approach Ghazni, and 
it was in the guise of a Tajak 
from Herat that he finally 
started on his venture. As a 
Nasr he would have been sus- 
pected and hated by the Sulie- 
man Khels on whom he was 
spying, and if he had claimed 
kin with any other Ghilzai, or 
indeed with any other Pathan 
tribe, his speech would have 
given him away at once; but 
his Afghan-Persian was good 
enough to pass muster in the 
former country for that of a 
Tajak, while his Pushtu might 
sound anyhow it liked once 
he disclaimed all pretence to 
being an asl! Pathan. The 
“Farsiwan” too is not taken 
seriously by the rough tribes- 
men who infest the Indo- 
Afghan border, and they would 
expect no danger from such a 
souree, so that if once Yusuf 
could ingratiate himself with 
the Ghazni gang he would run 
little risk so long as he pre- 
served his disguise as a Tajak. 
Thieving, lying, cowardice, and 
any of the softer vices might 
be suspected of him by a 
Mahsud or a Sulieman Khel, 
but serious enmity never. 


The sun was at its meridian 
when Rahmat, Mahsud, strolled 
into the Ghazni serai, the one 
by the Kandahar gate, and 
he was not best pleased to 
note that, thanks to the ar- 
rival of a large kafila from 
the south, the serai was as 
full as it could well hold. He 
deliberately chose one of the 
shady nooks already occupied, 
and walking up to its Persian 
occupant shouted— 

“Q Farsiwan! cannot you 
make way for a_ better 
man ?” 

The recumbent figure curled 
itself up somewhat closer, al- 
lowing just sufficient room for 
Rahmat to sit in the shade, 
but made no other acknow- 
ledgment of his presence. 

“Tt is a cursed country 
where I have to kennel with 
brutes like this,” muttered 
Rahmat; “but it is not worth 
while having a fresh row, now 
that we are grown so un- 
popular.” 

He sat down, and, somewhat 
mollified by the relief from the 
burning sun, cast a look of less 
venom upon his companion. 

“Stareh mah shah,”? was 
his polite if somewhat belated 
salutation. 

“Mah khwar regeh,”*® re- 
plied the Persian. 

“You have come a long 
way?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “we 
did a double march to-day, and 
the sun was very hot.” 

“You are right, it is like 
Gehenna. I too feel weary, 
and in my own country I am 





1 By descent, real. 


2 May you never be weary—the customary Pathan greeting. 
8 May you never become poor—the correct reply to the above. 
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accustomed to march from sun- 
rise to sunset, while to-day I 
have not been farther than the 
arsenal, But then it is very 
different. No hillman can 
move in the plains as he does 
in his native mountains, and 
the smells and dust of this 
accursed place are poison to 
the stomach: the food too is 
different. Seldom have I 
spent a day out of this in- 
hospitable land when my lips 
have not known the taste of 
meat, while here I am reduced 
to a stale chupattie.” 

‘Tt is a land of proud fools,” 
replied the Persian. “They 
mimic us in their language, 
the Turks in their arms, and 
the British in their crafts; yet 
they fail to catch aught save 
the mistakes from each.” 

“Yes, and they mimic you 
in their wine-drinking too, 
O Shiah!”? 

“What a pity the holy 
prophet forbade its use! A 
full bowl would be most grate- 
ful now, and a fair damsel to 
rub my weary feet.” 

“Pleasant for a harem child 
like you, but she’d have small 
effect on my horny soles,” re- 
plied the Mahsud, withdrawing 
both feet from his chaplies.* 
We put women to a better 
purpose. What an accursed 
dog the Hakim*® here is! 
Three months ago he was all 
smiles, and would do anything 
for us in return for a little 
‘riswat.’* Now, just because 
we have had a slight reverse, 


[Jan. 


he pretends that he must obey 
the orders of the Amir, and 
refuses to countenance us in 
any way. They are an ac- 
eursed race, the Afghans, are 
they not, O Farsiwan?” 

“You know well, O Pathan! 
what the Persian thinks of 
the Afghan.” 

“Tt makes me almost ready 
to take service under the 
British ‘sarkar. There you 
know at least how you will 
be treated from one day to 
another.” 

“What can a Pathan of 
your standing want from a 
Hakim of Ghazni?” 

“A small thing, O Farsi- 
wan! yet very necessary. My 
rifle is damaged, and I would 
have it mended. This morning 
I took it to the arsenal where 
we have always had our rifles 
repaired: not only there was I 
refused, but a half-day’s search 
in the bazaar has failed to pro- 
cure a ‘mistri’® who is willing 
to touch it.” 

“ What is wrong with it?” 

“Q Fool! if I knew that, 
would I waste all the time I 
have done?” 

“* Let me see it, O Pathan!” 

“Pipe- filler of the harem! 
what can you know about a 
rifle?” 

“T have handled them,” re- 
plied the Persian, “both to 
shoot with and when appren- 
ticed to a mistri in Herat.” 

He took the rifle from the 
Mahsud, ‘and soon had its 
action asunder. 





1 All Shiahs do not drink wine, but Persians who are Shiahs do. A Tajak of 
Herat, although Persian by race, if you neglect the Arab fraction, would pro- 
bably be an orthodox Muhammadan, for few Shiahs of Afghanistan, with the 
exception of the Hazaras, have succeeded in withstanding the missionary enter- 
prise of the Amir; but all Persians are Shiahs to a Pathan. 

3 Magistrate, governor. 


2 Sandals. 


4 Bribe. 5 Artificer. 
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“The mainspring is broken,” 
he said. 

“Clever lad!” sneered the 
Mahsud. “That knowledge 
helps but little unless you 
have a spare one in your 
pocket.” 

‘*True, Bahadur; but may- 
hap it is not the only rifle of 
your band that is sufforing 
from an injury.” 

“Band! Who do you think 
Iam?” 

“It is not easy for the Mah- 
sud bahadur to pass unrecog- 
nised, and there are few of the 
race in Ghazni who belong not 
to Rahmat’s gang—our terror 
as we came up the Gomul.” 

“You have picked up some 
knowledge since you left the 
harem, F'arsiwan, and your idea 
is a good one. We have a col- 
lection of damaged arms that 
would overload a donkey, and 
all of them might be repaired 
but for that pig of a Hakim. 
Come to our camp and see 
whether you cannot find a 
mainspring amongst them that 
will fit my rifle.” 

That evening saw Yusuf at 
Karani, a small village on the 
outskirts of Ghazni, where the 
Mahsud band harboured in the 
intervals between their raids. 
He had soon fitted a spring to 
Rahmat’s rifle, and he spent 
the next day or two in re- 
surrecting some more of the 
damaged ones. As he was un- 
known in Ghazni he had little 
to fear from the Hakim, and 
he had no difficulty in pro- 
curing the simpler tools, which 
were all that he was able to 
use. He found the gang in a 
most despondent mood. They 
had not yet recovered confi- 
dence from their reverse some 
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months before, and had found 
it all the harder owing to the 
attitude of the Ghazni Hakim, 
who, with an Eastern’s con- 
tempt fer failure, had made a 
complete “volte face” in his 
treatment of them, and had 
finally given them the order 
to leave his district. He was 
not impelled merely by his 
own malice, for the instructions 
he received from Kabul had 
lately become more urgent, and 
he had come to the conclusion 
that his interests would be best 
served by getting rid of the 
gang. They were quite aware 
of his motives, and were anxi- 
ous to bring off a great “coup” 
which would not only benefit 
themselves but would also dis- 
grace the Hakim, whom they 
had decided to look upon as 
an irreconcilable enemy. They 
could then move to another 
field, and with the new Hakim 
on their side it would take 
years for the slow process of 
enforcing obedience from Kabul 
to turn them out once more, 
The door of friendship with 
their new patron had already 
been opened when Yusuf ar- 
rived at Karani, and all they 
awaited was an opportunity to 
score off the Ghazni man before 
they started fouling their new 
nest. 

Yusuf quickly ingratiated 
himself with the gang, and his 
reluctant consent to serve as 
their mistri in return for a 
share of the loot was received 
with acclamation. Rahmat 


adopted him as his special 
“ protégé,” and the discovery 
that he could read and write 
filled -his soul with all sorts 
of ambitious projects, while 
the suspicions that might nat- 
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urally have been aroused by 
@ person of such accomplish- 
ments taking on so inferior a 
job were allayed by Yusuf’s 
simple narrative of his wan- 
derings, a narrative which was 
indeed partly true. It was 
well that he established his 
position so quickly as he did, 
for three days after his intro- 
duction to the gang the arrival 
of a Sulieman Khel threw the 
whole of them into a state of 
excitement, and tested Rah- 
mat’s loyalty to his new re- 
cruit. 

The democratic nature of 
the Mahsud generally, and of 
Rahmat’s gang in particular, 
made it quite impossible for 
them to embark on a raid 
which had not been discussed 
in open council, and to the 
ene which now assembled 
Yusuf was called as an ordin- 
ary member of the band. He 
did not remain long in doubt 
as to the identity of the Sulie- 
man Khel, and although he 
kept as far in the background 
as he safely could, his presence 
was soon felt by the sensitive 
nerves of the spy, doubly sensi- 
tive in the case of a Nasr, the 
hereditary foe of his race. 

“Who is the new member of 
our gang?” demanded Wazir. 

“He is a Tajak mistri,” re- 
plied Rahmat. “But never 
mind him, tell us where your 
brothers are, and what they 
are doing.” 

“They are drawing the pay 
of the British sarkar, and doing 
your work near Anambar.” 

“TI trust they are doing our 
work more effectively than they 
did some months ago. Why 
did they not come with you?” 

“The sahibs have become 
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suspicious lately, and insist on 
one of us always remaining at 
Anambar. Kajir is there now, 
and the other is watching the 
border. Lajmir’s wound was 
unfortunate, especially as the 
accursed doctor dug out the 
bullet after the wound had 
healed, and found it a Lee- 
Enfield one with an arsenal 
mark. It was no proof, of 
course, as there are lots of 
British cartridges on this side 
of the border, but it has made 
them suspicious.” 

‘Well, what is the news?” 

“The door of the tower at 
Mahseedibagh has been moved 
from the ground to the first 
floor, so you will find it harder 
to assault: the fort at Spin- 
tangi is nearly complete, and 
unless you attack the camp of 
the guard over the mistris 
within the next month, your 
chance will have gone there 
too. The new Subadar at 
Murgha and all his men are 
full of confidence, and take few 
precautions when on escort or 
patrol, but Mahseedibagh par- 
ties are ever watching the 
country between Murgha and 
the border. The detachment 
at Mian Khan Killa has been 
changed, and the new lot are 
very wide awake, so you will 
not get a chanee there at 
present. The Warsakh people 
realise, as usual, how open they 
are to your attack, and they 
have shown no slackening in 
their precautions on any of the 
occasions we have been out 
with them. The Lowara gar- 
risons have all been concen- 
trated at Palezgir, from where 
in the hot weather they send 
out patrols over the whole dis- 
trict, some of which is six days’ 
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mareh from Palezgir. The 
patrols are very much on the 
alert just now, but they will 
get slack later, especially as 
the gang has not visited that 
part since Muhammad Jan was 
killed there five years ago. 
Palezgir too is very open to 
attack. The old fort is crum- 
bling away, and it is not large 
enough for the increased gar- 
rison, some of whom have to 
live in the tehsil, which has 
a low wall scaleable at any 
point.” 

“That is an excellent report, 
Wazir,” said Rahmat; “but 
what about the other thing you 
were told to find out? Who 
gave away the attack on 
Mahseedibagh ?” 

“T cannot tell you, unless it 
was one of the gang who is 
dead.” 

“Certain to be true, for he 
cannot deny it,” shouted a 
voice from the crowd. 

“No,” said Rahmat, “we 
cannot accept that. The man 
who gave the information must 
be known, and if you do not 
tell us his name it means that 
you are concealing it.” 

“T am only human,” replied 
Wazir furiously, “and if you 
take into your confidence any 
Farsiwan scalliwag that comes 
along, you may expect to be 
given away. If any one could 
find this out I could: I don’t 
believe the sahibs know them- 
selves. The youngest of the 
Militia sahibs takes me with 
him whenever he goes after 
markhor or oorial; he looks on 
me as a brother, and confides 
to me all he knows about the 
Militia. He certainly does 
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not know who the spy was, 
and he thinks the surprise at 
the rendezvous was a pure 
accident.” 

“We all know it could not 
have been an accident, and 
until you discover who be- 
trayed us, we shall follow the 
example of the sahibs and keep 
one of the brothers as a host- 
age for the faith of the other 
two. At present you play for 
both sides, and, while a surety 
is held by the Militia, I see no 
reason why you should not 
play us false. What is your 
plan for our next raid?” 

“T cannot give my plan 
away while a spy is. sitting 
in our midst,” was the sulky 
answer. 

“Who?” shouted a host of 
voices, 

“The Farsiwan. He calls 
himself a Tajak, but he talks 
like a Nasr.” 

“He does,” cried Shaza Khan, 
Rahmat’s lieutenant. “How 
do you explain that, mistrijee?” 

“T had to learn Pushtu from 
some one, and I picked it up 
first in the Nasr kirri that took 
me down to Hindustan.” 

“What did you do there?” 
quickly demanded Wazir, now 
thoroughly antagonistic to a 
man who, even on his own 
showing, had friends amongst 
the Nasrs. 

“T stayed with the kirri for 
some time, and then I became 
a lemonade seller.” 

“Why did you give that 
up?” | 

“T had trouble with the 
police. I refused to pay them 
dasturi and they trumped up 
a case against me: the fat 





1 Bribe. 
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babu who tried it gave me a 
month’s imprisonment.” 

“Where?” shouted a new 
voice. The favour of a Mahsud 
is not a thing to stake your 
shirt on; and the assembly, 
besides being a little jealous of 
Rahmat’s favour to the Farsi- 
wan, were keenly interested in 
the possibility of his proving to 
be what Wazir accused him of ; 
nor would they have been dis- 
pleased to have found him as 
great a rogue as themselves. 

“In Tank jail,” he replied. 

“What did you do next?” 
queried Rahmat, who felt it 
was up to him to show some 
interest, and who was quite 
ready to sacrifice his “ protégé” 
on the slightest suspicion. 

“T starved, or very nearly 
did, until a shikari at Tank 
took pity on me, and with him 
I used to beat for quail when 
sahibs went out shooting. But 
that did not keep me going for 
long, and I thought I’d try 
whether I could not have my 
revenge on the police, who 
had taken away my lemonade 
business. I was a novice at 
the game, and was soon in 
prison once more, this time for 
three months.” 

‘“Where?” cried the same 
voice that had asked the ques- 
tion before. 

“In Montgomery jail.” 

“When were you there?” it 
continued. 

“In the beginning of the 
year.” 

“I was there last year. 
Describe the chief warder.” 

“He was a fat Hindustani, 
with one eye blue and a cut 
over the left ear.” 
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“Which was the blue eye?” 

“T cannot remember.” 

“Describe thejemadar bhisti.” 

“He was a very old man, 
who could not stand up straight 
on account of the bad;! he 
was a Punjabi, and his name 
was Karim Baksh. The exer- 
cising ground of the jail has a 
peepul and two farash trees in 
its centre, and the mill we 
ground our atta in had one bar 
missing, because a prisoner fell 
dead while holding it, and there 
was a riot when they tried to 
make another man take his 
place next day.” 

“That is all true, brothers: 
he knows the inside of Mont- 
gomery jail as well as I do, 
and I was there for a year and 
headed the mutiny he refers 
to.” 

“Tt is no proof,” said Wazir, 
“that he is a Tajak, nor yet 
that he can be trusted.” 

“You can leave him alone 
now,” replied Rahmat. “You 


‘and your brothers are the 


people we want to discuss, 
What is your plan for our 
next raid? And mark you, 
the plan must commit you 

deeply enough to prove that 
ou are on our side.” 

“A lot of use we shall be 
to you,” sneered Wazir, “once 
the sahibs know that we are 
against them!” 

“Well, what is your plan? 
If you are not going to com- 
mit yourselves, we must make 
sure of you some other way.” 

“TI have already told you my 
plan; it is to attack a patrol 
in the Lowara.” 

“That is too far off; besides, 
it is not big enough. We want 





1 Rheumatism. 
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to retrieve our reputation and 
get the fat pig of a Ghazni 
Hakim into trouble.” 

“As you don’t like my plan, 
perhaps your Farsiwan ilm 
wala! will propound a better,” 
growled Wazir. 

The suggestion was greeted 
with a chorus of approval, and 
Rahmat demanded a plan from 
Yusuf. After some delibera- 
tion he proposed a raid on 
Tank, with particular atten- 
tion to his enemies the police 
and the babu magistrate who 
had punished him. But Tank 
had been raided too often for 
the scheme to offer any “ éclat,” 
while the size of the garrison 
made it peculiarly dangerous: 
even Yusuf’s plea that the 
holding to ransom of the 
magistrate would give endless 
trouble to the Hakim of Ghazni 
failed to overcome the objec- 
tions, but it gave a suggestion 
which was eventually formed 
into a plan. 

“‘ Babus and banias have been 
captured and held to ransom so 
often,” said Rahmat, “that the 
feat is no longer one of note. 
We must capture a sahib to 
raise our name from the mud 
and get the Hakim into real 
trouble.” 

Some of the band demurred 
that this would bring matters 
to a head, and might even lead 
to their expulsion from Afghan- 
istan altogether, which would 
be a very serious matter indeed, 
as they were already debarred 
by trouble with their own 
kith and kin from living in 
Mahseedistan, and Hindustan 
and Baluchistan were out of 
the question for most of them, 
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excepting for brief visits of 
rapine. Despite its patent 
objections, however, the plan 
was carried. For profit they 
looked to the rifles they hoped 
to take from the sahib’s escort, 
for they were quite sure that 
they would obtain no ransom ; 
but they trusted that the mere 
demand for one, made by a 
gang that had so long har- 
boured in the Ghazni district 
in defiance of orders from 
Kabul, would be amply suffi- 
cient to ensure the disgrace of 
the Hakim. 

“OQ Wazir!” demanded 
Rahmat. “You now know 
what we want. How do you 
propose that we accomplish 
it?” 

“You have found the Far- 
siwan a fount of inspiration,” 
replied the Sulieman Khel. 
“Why do you not continue to 
draw from the same source?” 

“Yes, yes,” was the cry of 
the assembly. “Let the Far- 
siwan give us a plan.” 

Yusuf professed his inability, 
but it was hard to combat the 
humour the gang were now in. 

“TI know nothing of the 
sahibs and their habits,” he 
pleaded. “How can I form 
a plan for the capture of 
one?” 

“You said you had gone out 
shikarring with them,” snapped 
Wazir. 

“That was only quail-shoot- 
ing in the plains,” replied 
Yusuf, “and gave me no in- 
formation as to their habits; 
but,” he continued deliberately, 
“the shikari I was with told 
me that sahibs on shikar in the 
hills never had large escorts, 





1 Man of learning. 
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and sometimes lost their escorts 
altogether, and that they were 
so intent on the game that 
they could give their minds to 
nothing else. Why should not 
Wazir, who says he shikars 
with the young Militia sahib, 
lead him into an ambush. We 
should then have captured our 
sahib and committed Wazir to 
our side.” 

“Shabas, shabas,”! was called 
on all sides. 

“What do you say to that, 
Wazir?” demanded Rahmat. 

“Tt is a fool’s game. Even 
if you do not mind the fuss 
that will be made at the capture 
of a sahib, you will lose the 
service of me and my brothers.” 

“We leave that to you to 
arrange. If you care to strain 
your nimble wit you will find 
no difficulty, and the knowledge 
that one of you will always be 
@ prisoner here until the ‘coup’ 
comes off should help it when 
it flags.” 

The plan was adopted and 
the details soon settled. A 
message was sent to Lajmir, 
the only one of the brothers 
who was not held a hostage, 
and when he had delivered his 
vile body to the custody of 
Rahmat’s gang, Wazir went to 
Anambar to persuade young 
Potts sahib to carry out a 
markhor shoot in the Mashelak 
hills, The situation was some- 
what humorous had there been 
any one to appreciate it: one 
brother held as a hostage on 
each side for the behaviour of 
the other two, while the third 
tried to keep in favour with 
both. 

“OQ Mahsud!” said Wazir of 
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Rahmat before he left, “one 
thing I demand of you.” 

“Q Sulieman Khel! what 
is it?” 

“That you will keep a watch 
on that limb of Satan whom 
you have taken into your 
trust,” he answered, pointing 
to Yusuf. 

“We shall watch him here, 
if you like,” replied Rahmat, 
“but we cannot take him with 
us when we raid. The zenana 
boy would keep us back, and 
we should have no use for 
him.” 

“He may be a Tajak as he 
says, but he never developed 
these horny feet of his tramp- 
ing the floors of a zenana. 
Put off your pretty slippers, 
O Farsiwan!” 

“True, O Sulieman Khel! 
my feet are not those of a 
woman; but may not even a 
Farsiwan adorn his feet with- 
out your permission? I can 
go in the hills too, although 


‘I cannot compete with a 


Mahsud.” 

“He will not be pressed 
when you advance,” said 
Wazir, ‘“‘and he will run 
away quick enough when you 
retire.” 

“Very well,” said Rabmat ; 
“it’s a bargain. We shall 
keep a strict watch upon him, 
and let you know if by any 
chance we lose him.” 


The Mashelak hills offer the 
best markhor shooting in the 


Anambar district. The graz- 
ing is ample and various, 
consisting of olive- and schnee- 
trees,? with a rich supply of 
grass to fall back on; and 





1 Bravo. 


2 A kind of ash. 
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the game can escape the hot 
weather by an easy move to 
the Sang-i-Ghar, which almost 
overshadows the lesser range. 
The disturbed state of the 
country too prevents their 
being much shot at, for the 
local Marani dislikes the 
thought of his rifle proving 
too great a temptation for 
his Mahsud friend from across 
the border while he himself 
is in pursuit of game; and 
the distance from Anambar, 
combined with the need of 
an escort, makes the visits of 
sahibs few and far between. 
The shoot requires a consider- 
able “bandobast,” but this was 
nothing to a keen sportsman 
like young Potts; and on the 
present occasion he had the 
additional incentive of knowing 
that the snow-white markhor, 
which had been famous for 
many years, was now returned 
from the Anjiram range, where 
it had spent the last three 
winters to the great exercise 
of the local sportsmen, to its 
old haunts in the Mashelak 
hills. Potts had sent his 
shikari on ahead to have a 
last look at the ground, and 
he was rather disappointed 
not to be met by him on 
arrival at Murgha. He had 
lately noticed a distinct change 
in the man, a falling off from 
his usual high spirits, and he 
had had a slight turn-up with 
him about a small matter—the 
time the escort should start 
from Murgha the next day. 
Potts had stuck to his point, 
and now he rather regretted 
having done so, for it looked 
as if the shikari had gone off 
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in the sulks not to return. 
His fears were set at rest late 
at night by the arrival of the 
shikari in wild spirits. 

“TIT have seen the old 
‘mullah’! onee more,” he 
cried. 

“Where?” demanded Potts, 
now equally excited. 

“I cannot tell you, sahib, 
until you promise not to give 
it away to any one.” 

“ All right; why should I?” 

“And not to change your 
plans in any way.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, man. 
I can’t send all my camp in 
one direction if the markhor 
is in the other.” 

“But the old ‘mullah’ has 
spies, sahib. Your only chance 
of getting him is to make him 
think you are going where he 
is not.” 

“Rot!” 

“Very good, sahib. You 
know more about shikar than 
I do; but do you remember 
the beast I marked down last 
spring near Pubbi, and when 
you sent your camp to that 
place instead of to Shinakh- 
wasa, as you had originally 
intended, he went to Shin- 
akhwasa? This very markhor 
that I have seen to-day played 
exactly the same trick on 
Bamfield Sahib three years 
ago, They have spies out, 
sahib, believe me.” 

It is hard to get round the 
“ old-soldier ” tactics of a proved 
shikari, and Potts determined 
to humour him. 

“Very well; where is he? 
I shall tell no one.” 

Wazir crept up on silent 
feet as if the markhor was 





1 A common way of referring to an old “‘ head.” 
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just round the corner and 
might hear him. 

“He is at Mallao,” he whis- 
pered, “not five miles from 
here, and I know exactly 
where he waters every morn- 
ing just before sunrise. You 
will tell no one, sahib,” he 
reminded Potts. 

“Sahib,” he continued, after 
watching the effect of his 
communication, “I have not 
been able to procure a second 
shikari.” 

“Tt does not matter, if the 
‘mullah’ is so close,” replied 
Potts. “I shall return at once 
if I bag him.” 

“A second shikari would be 
helpful in the case of your 
wounding him,” was the in- 
sinuating reply. “My brother 
Lajmir is in the fort, and he 
is an excellent shikari, as your 
honour knows.” 

Now it happened to be 
Lajmir’s turn to stand secur- 
ity on the British side of the 
border, and he had for his 
own convenience been sent to 
Murgha, together with strict 
orders for his custody. Potts 
knew perfectly well that he 
had no right to allow both of 
the brothers outside the fort 
at the same time; but the pos- 
sibility of losing the wounded 
“mullah” swamped all other 
considerations, and he con- 
tented his scruples with the 
thought that one or both 
would always be under the 
fire of his own rifle, not to 
mention those of his escort. 
He sent for the post com- 
mander and informed him of 
his decision. When the na- 
tive officer had retired Wazir 
broached the question of when 
they should start next day. 





This was soon settled, and 
loathe to summon the Subadar 
again at that late hour, Potts 
told the shikari to inform him 
when the escort should be 
ready, and turned in for the 
night. 

5 A.M. next morning found 
Potts, his orderly, and the two 
brothers at the fort gate, but 
no signs of the escort. There 
had apparently been some 
stupid mistake about the time, 
and recriminations took place 
between Wazir and the native 
officer, while Potts kicked his 
heels in silent fury. 

“Tf we don’t start soon,” 
said Wazir, “we shall be late, 
and if we hurry, your hand will 
be too unsteady to hit the 
‘mullah.’ Let us go on slowly, 
sahib, and the escort will catch 
us up before we have gone 
very far. My brother will 
show them the way.” 

“ How much longer will they 
take to get ready ?” demanded 


‘Potts of the Subadar. 


‘*‘ Another ten minutes,” 

“Very well. Let them come 
along behind with Lajmir. Tell 
them to step out so as to catch 
us up a8 soon as possible,” were 
Potts’ impatient orders as he 
hurried out of the fort in the 
wake of Wazir. After a mile 
of sharp walking his excite- 
ment had somewhat cooled 
down and he questioned him- 
self as to whether he was not a 
fool to trust so much to the 
brothers, who, he knew, were 
looked upon with the gravest 
suspicion by all officers of the 
corps excepting himself. But 
his own childish faith in the 
excellent qualities of Wazir 
was well able, if given a fair 
chance, te counteract for him 
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all the suspicions of men of 
wider knowledge. It is a curi- 
ous and pathetic fact that the 
wily Eastern, and especially 
the Pathan, finds no difficulty 
in winning the confidence of 
the young British officer; and 
what is even more strange is 
that the prey that falls most 
readily to his lure is of the 
type that in maturer years 
proves most successful in deal- 
ing with the wild tribes of the 
borderland. In the present 
instance the suspicions of 
the Archangel Gabriel would 
have availed little with Potts 
against his faith, supported 
by the certainty he felt of 
bringing to book, with Wazir’s 
assistance, the wily old mullah. 

Before they had gone another 
mile a halt was caused by 
Wazir nearly tripping over a 
huddled mass of clothes and 


humanity. 

“Tah tsok yeh?” ?! he called. 
No response; and despite a 
shaking it was not until Potts 
arrived that the human part 
sleepily unrolled itself from a 


blanket. 

“Tah tsok yeh?” 
Potts. 

“Zh Daftani yum,” * was the 
answer. 

“Sahib!” cried the ready 
Wazir, “T'll tell you who he 
is. He is a spy of the old 
‘mullah,’ and unless we secure 
him he will warn the markhor.” 

‘“* Nonsense,” replied Potts. 
‘What are you doing here?” 
he demanded of the Daftani. 

‘“‘T am a shepherd,” was the 
reply. “I fell asleep on the 
way out to graze my flocks.” 


cried 
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“Sahib, don’t believe him,” 
exclaimed Wazir. “He is a 
spy of the old ‘mullah,’ and 
unless we take him with us you 
will never get a shot. Won't 
you humour me, sahib? Let 
us take him along with us 
and give him a rupee for his 
trouble, otherwise he will break 
our luck. What is a rupee 
to the shooting of the old 
‘mullah’!” 

“Where is the markhor 
supposed to be?” asked the 
Daftani. 

“That is where he waters,” 
replied Potts, pointing in the 
direction. 

“There is no water in that 
direction,” replied the Daftani. 
“T have just come from there, 
and I know.” 

“You see he is lying, sahib,” 
cried Wazir. “ Who ever heard 
of flocks being taken down hill 
to graze unless they had spent 
the night near water?” 

“We have wasted enough 
time already,” said Potts. 
“Let us go on; I will give you 
a rupee to come with us until 
I get a shot; if you do not 
come willingly I shall take you 
forcibly to prevent your break- 
ing our luck.” 

“Do sahibs,” queried the 
Daftani, ‘go shooting in these 
hills without escorts?” 

“ My escort is behind.” 

“Don’t listen to him, sahib. 
Let us get along, and your 
orderly can see that he does 
not escape.” 

“ Sahib, I advise you to wait 
for your escort,” persisted the 
Daftani. “I cannot under- 
stand an old soldier like your 





1 Who are you? 


2 Tam a Daftani. 


3 One of the most dreadful things that can befall one on shikar ! 
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orderly allowing you to wander 
so far without an escort. As 
for the shikari, he is known by 
all the men in our village as a 
Mahsud spy.” 

The orderly now put in his 
word, quite ready to support 
any one who voiced his own 
suspicions of Wazir, and the 
result was that they returned 
along the bed of the nala in 
which the track lay, hoping at 
any moment to meet the escort. 
The orderly was in front, 
followed by Wazir, behind 
whom came the Daftani, and 
last of all Potts. The order 
had been suggested by the 
Daftani, who disliked the 
thought of feeling Wazir’s 
knife in bis back; Potts was 
supposed to prevent his per- 
forming a similar kindness to 
Wazir, and also the escape of 
either. When they had gone 
back half a mile the track left 
the nala bed, and after rising 
on to a narrow spit that 
divided two converging nalas 
it returned to it again. Arrived 
here the Daftani gave a cry of 
joy. 
“O Sulieman Khel! Why 
did you leave the nala bed 
here?” 

*‘ Because I wished to.” 

“You see, sahib,” continued 
the Daftani, pointing to the 
ground, “he neither saved dis- 
tance nor got round an ob- 
struction by leaving the nala 
bed. Why do you think he 
did it?” 

“T donot know. Why?” 

“If you will put the Sulie- 
man Khel over there under 
guard of the orderly, we will 
examine the tracks. You see,” 
he continued, when Wazir had 
been disposed of, “this spit of 
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ground is hard and does not 
readily show footprints, while 
the soft sand in the nala bed 
does.” 

“ How many men have passed 
here?” he asked, pointing to 
the tracks before they left the 
nala bed. 

Potts shook his head. 

“ Three, or more than three?” 
continued the Daftani. 

“More than three — many 
more.” 

“That means that your es- 
cort has passed here, yet we 
have not met it. Do you 
understand? On that hard 
ground where they could not 
easily follow your footsteps 
they must have been led astray 
by the man in front.” 

“Yes; I see,” cried Potts, as 
he excitedly followed the tracks. 

“ Here they leave the road we 
took,” he shouted, a short dis- 
tance farther on. The Daftani 
was with him at once. 

‘You must call them back,” 
he whispered fiercely. ‘There 
is a Mahsud ambush awaiting 
them as there was for you in 
the other nala. Send your 
orderly after them, while we 
take the shikari back to the 
fort.” 

The orderly, now thoroughly 
roused to his forgotten sense of 
duty, demurred to allowing his 
sahib to go back with two men 
who, however much they ap- 
peared to differ, were both 
sufficiently disreputable, and 
might be acting in concert. 

“Search us,” said the Daf- 
tani, “and let us be tied wrist 
to wrist. The sahib behind 
with a rifle can then have 
nothing to fear.” 

Potts rapidly felt both men, 
and declared them free of arms ; 
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upon this the Daftani requested 
permission to search Wazir. 

“You see, sahib,” cried the 
former, drawing a long tri- 
angular knife from Wazir’s 
clething, “I might have a 
whole arsenal about me for 
all you know. Perhaps the 
Sulieman Khel would like to 
search me?” 

Wazir was too sulky to make 
any response, and the pair were 
quickly bound together and 
returned to Murgha as swiftly 
as the Daftani, aided by Potts’ 
rifle, could persuade the un- 
willing shikari; meanwhile the 
orderly went to recall the es- 
cort and effect the arrest of 
Lajmir. 

Murgha is situated.on the 
right bank of the Rud, just 
before it leaves a small open 


valley and plunges into a 
narrow defile which confines 
it right up to the border of 


Mahseedistan, twenty miles 
due north. To the east of the 
long defile lies the Mashelak 
range, and to the west are the 
Mahseedibagh hills, and beyond 
them to the north-west is the 
Afghan border. A party of 
raiders attacked in the Mash- 
elak range might or might not 
cross the Rud if retiring on 
Mahseedistan, but if its com- 
position demanded that it 
should make straight for 
Afghan territory, it would 
have to cross the river, and 
the sooner the better. These 
considerations had always to 
be kept in mind by the Yagh- 
istan Militia in their encoun- 
ters, and they were complicated 
by the occasional presence of 
another set of raiders whose 
VOL, CXCVII.—NO. MCXCI. 
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homes lay to the south in the 
high hills round Kaliphat, and 
in the lesser ones to the east 
of Abu Khel ; in compensation, 
they were considerably assisted 
by the various posts of their own 
and of the neighbouring corps, 
which restricted the number 
of lines of retreat open, and, in 
the case of raiders attempting 
to pass through Mahseedistan, 
almost blocked them altogether. 

Potts was better posted than 
was usual, for he knew from 
the Daftani whom it was that 
he had to deal with, and also 
where they had been a few 
hours before, and where they 
probably were at the time he 
laid his plans. There was no 
chance of getting on to them 
before it was light, so he aban- 
doned all thought of a surprise 
at dawn, and decided to get 
across their line of retreat 
and make them fight it out. 
Leaving only six men in the 
post, one of whom was detailed 
to watch Wazir, he marched 
with the remainder straight 
down the road along the line 
of the river. When he felt 
that he was behind the Mah- 
suds, he made his way once 
more into the Mashelak hills, 
with his party as concentrated 
as he could safely keep them, 
and it was not long before he 
was in touch with his foe. A 
deep ravine running north and 
south separated the bands, and 
there was little to indicate the 
Mahsud position save a few 
puffs of smoke; but as the 
rifles of three-quarters of the 
gang used smokeless powder, 
this hint was worse than use- 
less. The Militia on the move 
found it harder to conceal 
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themselves, and Rahmat knew 
their position pretty exactly 
before he decided to retreat 
round their north flank. The 
puffs of smoke continued un- 
changed, and the wild echoes 
from every quarter prevented 
the firing of the retreating 
part of the gang from giving 
any indication of the move- 
ment. To Potts it seemed 
that his foe might escape, if 
escape he did, equally well by 
either flank, and in any case 
his job was to bring him to 
book at once. He sent the 
Subadar with half his party 
down into the ravine, while 
he covered his advance with 
the fire of the remainder. 
They rushed swiftly down the 
slope, and the far side afforded 
excellent cover as they skir- 
mished slowly up it against 
the puffs of smoke that still 
enticed their advance. Then 
the firing to their front sud- 
denly ceased, and a hail of 
bullets, which undoubtedly 
came from his left, showed 
Potts that his foe had already 
nearly slipped him. He left 
his men in the ravine to work 
on their own, and getting the 
remainder of his party under 
the cover of a parallel fold of 
ground, he doubled for the Rud 
in hopes of taking toll in its 
open bed from the retreating 
Mahsuds: but long before it 
was within range he saw the 
leading men make their way 
over, and by the time that he 
was in a position to rake the 
crossing he was himself under 
a heavy flanking fire from the 
hills on the far side. It would 
have been useless to attempt 
an attack across the river, as 





he might thereby have lost the 
opportunity that the heavy 
firing on his right told him 
was now approaching, and 
there was nothing for it but 
to make the best of his position 
and await the arrival of the 
raiders, who were being hard 
pressed by the Subadar. Slowly 
they trickled out into the nala 
bed, and it was astounding 
how small and few they 
seemed amongst the diminutive 
boulders and stunted farash 
bushes that sparsely dotted 
the otherwise level stretch of 
gravel. Only when crossing 
the water did they show up 
at all, and here they suffered 
their few casualties: two 
bundles: of humanity lay half 
submerged in the flow, and one 
floundered slowly down the 
stream when the Militia began 
to cross. First went Potts, 
covered by the rifles of the 
Subadar, and, when it was 
evident from the lack of fire 
in front that the raiders had 
moved, the Subadar’s party 
came up at the double and 
soon all were over and plunged 
into the Mahseedibagh hills. 
No more puffs of smoke were 
seen, and but for the spiteful 
crack of the rifles and the 
nasty whistle of the bullets it 
might have been an empty 
countryside through which the 
Militia advanced all the long 
hot day, for not a glimpse did 
they catch of their nimble foe. 
Hill after hill they scaled, 
sometimes chasing a sound, at 
others a patch of blood or the 
track of careless footsteps 
leaving a nala bed: their last 
drop of water had been con- 
sumed early in the fight, and 
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it needed all the assurances of 
Potts that the raiders must be 
in even worse plight to keep 
the Militia on their rapid pur- 
suit long after midday: nor 
could they afford to neglect 
any precautions, for with his 
marvellous capacity for fight- 
ing independently the Mahsud 
combines an intuition which is 
positively eerie for the right 
moment to co-operate, and a 
party taking an easy «oad 
along an unguarded nala bed 
would have run an excellent 
chance of being obliterated 
by the raiders, even in the 
apparent hurry of their re- 
treat. 

At three in the afternoon 
Potts felt certain from the 
blast of fire to his front that 
the majority of the raiders 
were still before him: he now 
handed over to the mercies of 
a fresh detachment from an- 
other Militia the weary gang 
that he had shepherded so 
faithfully throughout the day: 
his work was done, and well 
done, and he grudged not at 
all the kudos won by others 


at the expense of his stricken 


foe—but that is another story. 


The mysterious Daftani dis- 
appeared early in the fight and 


was never seen again. Potts 
was of the opinion that he had 
made use of the Militia to work 
off a private badi (feud), but 
he felt none the less grateful 
for having been saved from 
capture or death, and for the 
chance to the Militia of taking 
toll from the Ghazni gang. 
You, who have no doubt 
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penetrated the thin Daftani 
disguise, wonder why Yusuf 
never declared himself, and 
why he was so long about 
warning Potts: if he had only 
been a little quicker the gang 
might have been surrounded 
during the hours of dark. The 
answer to the first is, that 
once his identity was known 
his existence on the border or 
even in India would have been 
impossible. The second point, 
his delay, is explained by the ° 
delicacy of his position: if he 
had escaped too early warning 
might have been conveyed to 
Wazir; moreover he had to let 
the latter commit himself, 
otherwise he, an unknown 
Ghilzai of disreputable appear- 
ance, would have had no 
chance of persuading Potts of 
the villainy of a more or less 
accredited agent like Wazir. 
His mission, too, was to find 
out the brothers and not to 
round up the Ghazni gang, 
against whom his enmity was 
somewhat appeased by the 
decent treatment he had re- 
ceived at their hands, 

Wazir and Lajmir were tried 
by jirga,| and awarded four- 
teen years’ imprisonment, with- 
out the Daftani or Tajak having 
to appear against them. Yusuf 
rejoined after having been 
absent without leave for three 
months, and it required all the 
influence of the Risaldar Major 
to get the offence condoned, 
but an entry was made in the 
confidential book of the corps 
promising him the next Jema- 
dar’s vacancy. 

E. L, 





1 A tribal judicial assembly. 
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I HAVE a standing invita- 
tion, the reward of certain 
inexpert services rendered in 
the harvest fields, to luneh at 
the Abbey Farm, and I fre- 
quently. avail myself of it. 
The only condition is that I 
arrive with my head full of 
war telegrams and my pockets 
stuffed with newspapers. It 
is a condition I lay upon my- 
self, and, for the repose of my 
conscienee, am bound to observe 
faithfully. 

There is no sweeter corner 
in North Burgundy than this 
high grassy plateau, enringed 
by steep timbered cliffs with 
their great scars of verdureless 
shale. The air is keen and 
vigorous. Through meadows 
dotted shiftingly by the duns 
and the blacks of pasturing 
kine, a fair stream winds in 
bold azure curves past russet 
sedges ; and so sweet and pure 
are its waters that I fancy it 
must be some tributary of a 
river of Eden, cut off by an 
upheaval of ocean from its 
ancient outflow. The legend 
is that on the vigil of the 
“Jour des Morts,” the dead, 
rising from their sleep, come 
hither to wash their shrouds, 
and that, so cleansed, those 
tomb-cloths serve them as their 
robes of Paradise. 

The old Abbey bounds the 
plateau to the south with its 
high grey walls and turrets 
and its steep-pitched roofs of 
warm brown. Time, the great 
destructive architect, has 


OLD PIPRIAC. 


BY CHARLES OLIVER, 








broken its lines, rounded its 
angles, mellowed its tones, and 
given it the beauty that he 
gives to the acquiescent age of 
noble masonry. If he deals 
less kindly with men, it is 
when they check his hand by 
their unskilful dabblings. 

You would not, to judge by 
his outer man, suspect the 
Master of poetical leanings. 
He is small, meagre, insignifi- 
cantly featured: his mouth 
tight-set and grim. But it 
softens to the semblance of a 
smile, caught up by his tired 
grey eyes, as he looks round 
on the domain he farms for 
Monseigneur. 

“One is tranquil here,” he 
says. “Or—” 

No, he cannot forget his 
three boys under fire, his in- 
valid wife stricken down by 
the harsh blow of the Mobilisa- 
tion, his three best horses taken 
by the Commissariat, Jean’s 
prize Normandy colt—apple of 
the young fellow’s eye—put 
prematurely to the plough, the 
difficulties of this seed-time, the 
hard days that presage still 
harder. 

“or was,” he sighs, 
“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 

‘But we are a cheerful com- 
pany this morning, for military 
post-cards, gaily decorated 
with the flags of the Five 
Nations, have come in from 
the front announcing that our 
three soldiers are in the best 
of form and spirits. The 
Mistress smiles less wanly 
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from her pillows and has even 
a touch of pink on the ivory 
of her sunken cheeks. The 
Master, to the surprise of his 
grim mouth, oracks half a 
dozen jokes that have a strong 
flavour of some _ perennial 
‘Jester’s Companion,’ and are 
highly appreciated by two 
urchins who, straying here in 
the character of gentlemen of 
leisure, have ended more im- 
portantly as small blue-aproned 
farm-hands. Giselle, the able 
daughter of the house, and 
Paul, its Benjamin, dispense 
a vigorous, almost merciless 
hospitality. Mars is repre- 
sented by the miller’s son, a 
fine tall youth, stalwart and 
bronzed. He is on convalescent 
leave with a Prussian bullet 
lodged still im his shoulder, and 
once a minute brings his arms 
up tentatively into the “Pre- 
sent!” position and with 
imaginary rifle lays low an 
imaginary ‘‘ Boche.” He passes 
you the salt with the same 
kind of action. I fancy he 
has hit a more amiable target 
than a Prussian heart, for, 
under pretence of much serv- 
ing, pretty Giselle persistently 
evades his eyes that persistently 
seek hers. The only discon- 
solate figure at the board, 
picturesque foil to our cheer- 
fulness, is the temporary help, 
a young Swiss giant in a white 
jersey with a huge sunflower 
embroidered on it. 

‘Max has eaten something,” 
observes the Master, “or he 
would go and jodel to us. 
He’s better than a gramo- 
hone, quoi!” 

I am selfishly glad that Max 
has eaten something and is 
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suffering for it under the 
monstrous sunflower. What 
has jodelling to do with this 
charming old sacristy that 
sanctifies our bread, its narrow 
lights, its age-grimed vaulting ? 
I would not have the great 
tranquillity disturbed, in which 
the ear of the dreamer seems 
to catch up with the soft fall 
of a sandalled foot and the far 
echo of a muttered Ave. The 
cooing of the ringdoves in their 
osier cage, the subdued murmur 
of the farmyard, the light 
rustle of the wind in the 
secular walnut, — these are 
the only sounds that should 
come in by the wide-open door, 
over which, in crumbling stone, 
Monseigneur of blessed memory, 
the Abbey’s first benefactor, 
face to face with his lady, 
kneels out the centuries. 

Here of all places in the 
world, with devout and seign- 
eurial shades around me, I will 
not play honoured guest. So 
I eat my dessert, like the 
others, on the reverse of my 
dinner plate: like them, I stir 
my coffee with the butt-end of 
my metal fork. Polite con- 
ventions are but polite pre- 
judices. 





“Bonjour, m’sieurs et 
m’dames.” 

The doorway frames with 
generous margin a small and 
sturdy man in neat brown 


jacket and neat blue jean 


trousers. He has his cloth 
cap in his hand. Over his 
shoulder, at the end of a 


rough stick, he carries two 
substantial bundles, a black 
and a white, and suspended 
from them a pair of great 
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sabots. He has a pleasant, 
honest face and large dark 
eyes. 

“Bonjour, m’sieurs et 
m’dames.” 

“Why, old Pipriac!” cries 
Paul. 

‘Monsieur de Pipriac,” cor- 
rects the Master. ‘A count, a 
genuine nobleman,” he explains 
to me, “and mighty hard of 
hearing. Show Monsieur your 
papers, old Pipriac,” he yells to 
the genuine nobleman. 

Old Pipriac—the perpetual 
epithet is endearing rather 
than statistical, for I should 
put his age at not more than 
thirty—old Pipriac swings his 
bundles to the ground and 
produces a bulging pocket- 
book. All manner of docu- 
mente flutter out in a dingy 
snow: passes, testimonials, 
letters, newspaper cuttings, 
reduced by long folding to 
loosely connected fragments. 
From these he selects the most 
dilapidated and hands it to 
me. It is addressed to Mon- 
sieur le Comte Auguste-Marie 
de Pipriac, and most respect- 
fully gives him by these presents 
to understand that his patent 
of nobility dates from 1441, 
and that he has the right to 
such and such armorial bear- 
ings on this or that field. 

“And there’s his crown!” 
remarks Paul, looking over my 
shoulder. 

I will not undeceive him. It 
is not Monsieur de Pipriac’s 
coronet at all, but the fancy 
crest of the private heraldic 
agency which has supplied him 
with the above information for 
ten francs fifty centimes. That 

is a really give-away figure, 





especially when you consider 
the difficulty of investigation 
involved by the fact that the 
seigneurial stock disappeared 
from their native Brittany 
more than a hundred years 
ago, as is stated in an in- 
cautious footnote. 

The metaphorical bark on 
which the nomad fortunes of 
the family were ventured 
should have touched in its 
Odyssey at the isle of Circe, 
and she have conjured the dis- 
possessed seigneurs into the 
semblance of farm labourers. 

“Father and son, they have 
all been cowherds,” says the 
Master. “And old Pipriac is 
the best in the country. My 
cowhouse in his day was as 
clean as—quoi!—as this room. 
Without exaggeration.” 

Mademoiselle Giselle, who is 
responsible for the domestic 
arrangements of the old Abbey, 
appears to have other views 
than the Master on the subject 
of exaggeration, and she rather 
shortly inquires of old Pipriac 
what he may happen to want. 

“A job with the cows, M’am- 
zelle,” murmurs the little man, 
his large dark eyes filling. 

Curious, those eyes of his! 
They have generally something 
of a bovine softness in them 
—he has had so long to do 
with kine—and readily go 
humid. But there are thoughts 
in his head that turn them 
proud and hard at times. 

“A job with the cows. Let 
me look after them for a 
month—only for a week, if 
you will. Just to get a bit 
of a rest. I’ve been days on 
the tramp.” 

“Why now,” says the Mas- 
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ter, “I almost think I might 
. “No more hands about the 


place !” cries the Mistress from 
her pillows. ‘“You’ve got Gis- 


elle, who’s worth aman. Paul 
saves you two, boy though he 
is. And theres Max—and 


“might give you a word 
for my cousin,” continues the 
Master, a master of craft on 
his occasion, a right son of 
Burgundy. “He’s getting up 
his beet, and he'd be glad of 
help. What do you say, old 
Pipriac?” 

The genuine nobleman shakes 
a dignified head. 

‘Non, merci, Patron.” 

Which is to be interpreted, 
“Beet, just Heavens! and I 
the best cowherd in the coun- 


try!” 


When the others have gone 
out to the fields, old Pipriac, 
who is in no burning hurry, 
takes a stroll round the farm 
with me. As we go, I learn 
something of his story. 

His deafness is the result 
of a fall. On account of his 
infirmity he is exempt from 
service, provisionally that is, 
for the State may yet have 
need of him. That is why his 
pocket-book is bursting with 
safe-conducts, all in order and 
multitudinously viséd. The 
Patrie must know where to 
find her sons at a critical 
moment. In his case, old 
Pipriac assures me, the Patrie 
will have no difficulty. Deaf 
he may be, but not. to the 
supreme call. He holds in- 
deed the Revisionary Council 
to be—as you might say—a 
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Revisionary Ass, that should 
have strained a point and 
passed him, 

“A plague of the surgeon- 
major!” he cries. “It’s no 
time to be so mighty particu- 
lar.” 

Old Pipriac comes from a 
ravaged district, where he was 
in the employment of a large 
farmer. The marauding Prus- 
sians took all they could drive 
or carry, and then set fire to 
the commune, 

“Horses, sheep, cows— 
everything!” groans the little 
man. “Twenty cows, Mon- 
sieur! Beauties— my beau- 
ties! I think the poor Patron 
was out of his wits. You see, 
we were all standing on the 
hill, looking down on that 
infernal blaze. Why burn us 
out, cochons de cochons? Sav- 
ing your respect, Monsieur. 
What had we done to you, ye 
brigands of hell? No excuse 
of being fired on; there wasn’t 
a firearm in the place: you 
had seen to that, cursed cow- 
ards! The Patron rocked on 
his feet-—so—and smiled fool- 
ishly. ‘‘Are the cows all in, 
old Pipriac?” says he— with 
that smile. Dieu! Dieu! His 
folk got him away, and I 
started. North. With a job 
here and a job there, I’ve 
come along all right so far. 
And I shall work out my 
great plan. For I may tell 
you, Monsieur, that I’m an 
extraordinarily lucky fellow.” 

And under the pretence of 
blowing his nose, he mops his 
eyes—the lucky fellow. 

I should like to ask this 
favourite of fortune about his 
great plan, but he is moment- 
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arily swept away by a fiood 
of souvenirs. 

“You see that loft window?” 
he says. ‘“That’s where I got 
my deafness. I fell from it on 
my head. My luck again: 
another man would have 
broken his neck. Happy days 
those! And here is the cow- 
house. Monsieur, you have no 
finer in England.” 

And indeed the thirty-seven 
cows of the old Abbey Farm 
are nobly housed, for they are 
lodged in the ancient refectory, 
about slender fiuted pillars, 
under a superb groined roof. 
They will pad home soon from 
the dewy pastures to their 
racks of fragrant new-mown 
clover and their litters of clean 
straw. To my untechnical eye 
it seems that the Abbey cows 
have nothing to complain of, 
but old Pipriac looks round 
with an air of not entirely 
favourable criticism. 

“H’m! h’m!” he snorts, 
abstractedly sampling the 
backbone of yesterday’s calf 
as it tumbles about in its 
cradle of hay. ‘“H’m! h’m! 
The Patron should have taken 
me on. Oh, la, la! Did you 
ever see such work? A boy’s, 
I wager: Paul’s, by the look 
of it. No good, that young 
man. Tenez, Monsieur, I used 
to sleep in that wooden box 
fastened up to the wall. Never 
slept sounder. A bed for a 
king, quoi! I was always 
with my cows, night and day. 
I had a name for each. The 
old bull stood in this corner, 
the brigand!” 

Those humid eyes again! 
I really think old Pipriac is 
more than a little soft. 


“T called him Baby!” he 
sighs. 


We are at the great door 
again now, where Monseigneur 
and his lady, of blessed mem- 
ory, kneel for ever. Old Pip- 
riac stoops for his bundles and 
sabots. 

‘““Without indiscretion,” I 
shout, “what is your idea, 
your great plan?” 

Leaving his impedimenta 
where they lie, the little man 
straightens himself up. And, 
behold you, a miracle! For 
the Circe spell is broken: the 
cowherd semblance has fallen 
away: the dispossessed noble- 
man is the Grand Seigneur 
again. He seems to have 
gained some inches in height: 
his hand rests on the knob of 
his cudgel as on a sword-hilt. 
It is no longer “old Pipriac” 
who stands there, but the high 
and puissant Comte Auguste- 
Marie of that name, heir in- 
disputable to all the quarterings 
and emblazonments that a pri- 
vate heraldic agency may rake 
up for him from dusty parch- 
ment rolls. His eyes are dry 
now and sparkle wrathful 
fires, for the blue blood of a 
warrior Chouan stock surges 
hot in him. 

“My plan?” he says grimly. 
“My great plan? Well, you 
must know, Monsieur, it was 
not only a matter of cows 
and so on. Monsieur, in that 
village, before they fired it, 
I saw—a_ thing. — Listen, 
then.” 


Why did he tell me it— 
the horror not to be written 
—that turns a man sick— 
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wakens him at night to sweat that’s three—and finis—for 


and curse 
potently ? 


and rage im- 
Christ! Why did 


he tell me? 


“You understand now,” he 
finishes, “why I am going 
north. I must get there, up 
to the fighting line. They 
will take me on to carry the 
wounded; a deaf man is as 
good as another between the 
back -shafts of a stretcher. 
That’s one. Then from what 
they tell me, there’ll be plenty 
of képis, overcoats, rifles, and 
things lying about. A turn 
of the hand, and your ambul- 
ance man is in the trenches, a 
full-rigged ‘pioupiou,’ number 
and all. Nobody will ask ques- 
tions there. If they do—why, 
I’m deaf, you know: tympana 
burst by a bomb. That’s two. 
And then I’ve got to find him 
—the Prussian fiend I saw that 
day. I shall find him. And 


him or me.” 

He slings his bundles over his 
shoulder and holds out his hand. 

“ Bonsoir, Monsieur.” 

‘‘ Bonsoir, Monsieur le Comte. 
Good chance!” 

“Qh, chance!” he laughs. 
“That goes of itself. For I’m 
an extraordinary lucky fellow.” 

Thus speaks Monsieur le 
Comte Auguste- Marie de 
Pipriac, cowherd and chevalier, 
and twitches his trousers blue. 
He trudges off — northwards, 
battlewards—down a lane 
splendidly tapestried with 
mauve tangles of monksbeard, 
and already blurred by the 
evening mist. All that is dark 
about his figure is rapidly 
blended with the thickening 
shadows. Only his white 
bundle now stands out from 
the purple background. It 
glimmers faint — fainter — is 
suddenly lost. 











THE LION OF 


THE LEVANT. 


BY ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALL. 
(LATE INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF ANTIQUITIES TO THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT.) 


THE story of the life and 
activities of Mohammed Ali, 
the founder of the Khedivial 
dynasty of Egypt, has so direct 
a bearing upon the present 
situation in that country, and 
so clearly reveals the founda- 
tions upon which the Turco- 
Egyptian arrangements of later 
years have been based, that it 
should be studied with care by 
all those who would understand 
the affairs of the Near East. 
Mohammed Ali was the first 
to bring Egypt into the fore- 
front of international politics, 
and at one time he was the 
cause of such grave misunder- 


standings between England, 
Prussia, Russia, Austria, and 
France that a European war 


seemed inevitable. His rugged 
personality dominated the Near 
Eastern situation in the ’thirties 
and early forties ; and for some 
years it was generally believed 
that he would overthrow the 
Sultan of Turkey and would 
establish himself upon the 
Ottoman throne. With ex- 
traordinary energy, courage, 
and ruthlessness he fought his 
way to power, and earned for 
himself the splendid nickname 
of “ The Lion of the Levant ”; 
and, had it not been for the 
intervention of England and 
Russia, he would have restored 
to Egypt a dominion as ex- 
tensive as any ever governed 
by the proudest of the Pharaohs. 
Instead of this, however, he 


was forced to ccntent himself 
with ruling Egypt as a vassal 
of the Sultan; and he died a 
disappointed man, leaving to 
posterity the recurrent Egypt- 
ian question and the anomalous 
Egypto-Turkish relationship 
which has been such a thorough 
nuisance to the Great Powers 
ever since. 

Mohammed Ali was by na- 
tionality an Albanian, being a 
native of the small seaport 
town of Cavalla, near the 
frontier of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, where his father was 
both a fisherman and a small 
landowner, and held also the 
position of captain of the local 
watchmen of the roads. He 
was born in 1769, the same 
year in which Napoleon Bona- 
parte and the Duke of Welling- 
ton first saw the light. While 
yet a child he was left an 
almost penniless orphan, and 
was taken into the household 
of the Chief Magistrate of the 
town, to whom he was related. 
Here he was allowed to grow 
up amongst the serving-men, 
hangers-on, dogs, cats, cattle, 
and poor relations, who are 
always to be found in the back 
premises of the house of an 
Eastern notable ; and it is said 
that he soon found favour in 
this motley throng by his good- 
humour and his courage in 
settling the constant brawls 
and fights which occurred alike 
amongst the company and the 
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animals. It was not to be 
expected that in such surround- 
ings he would receive much 
education. He never learnt 
to read or write with any 
fluency, and throughout his life 
he regarded books as unneces- 
sary lumber. “The only books 
I ever read,” he was wont to 
remark in after years, “are 
men’s faces, and I seldom read 
them amiss.” 

While still a youth he began 
to earn a little money by 
trading in tobacco, a business 
much practised in Cavalla ; 
and during the course of his 
small operations he formed a 
close friendship with a wander- 
ing Frenchman, named Leon, 
who picked up a precarious 
livelihood as a general mer- 
chant in this part of the world. 
From Monsieur Leon he re- 
ceived the main portion of 


those scraps of general know- 
ledge which composed his entire 
education; and from him he 
first learnt of that great 
European world in which he 
was destined to play so leading 


a part. The Frenchman was 
considerably older than himself, 
and the young Albanian soon 
came to look up to him as a 
kind of hero and monitor. 
Though entirely obscure, this 
roving merchant must have 
been a man of character, for 
Mohammed Ali in after years 
neither forgot him nor ceased 
to be influenced by those 
friendly sentiments towards 
France which Monsieur Leon 
had instilled into him at 
Cavalla; and it may be said 
that when, in 1840, France 
nearly took up arms against 
the whole of Europe in defence 
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of the great position which 
Mohammed Ali had won for 
himself, she was merely carry- 
ing to its romantic conclusion 
the attitude which, years pre- 
viously, Monsieur Leon had 
adopted towards the unedu- 
cated Albanian boy. It is 
pleasant to find that when 
Mohammed Ali had become 
virtual Sovereign of Egypt he 
did not rest until he had dis- 
covered the whereabouts of his 
old friend, to whom he sent 
an invitation to come to Egypt, 
where, he said, a fortune 
awaited him. Monsieur Leon, 
who had fallen on evil days, 
hastened to accept the invita- 
tion ; but poverty and hardship 
had undermined his health, and 
he died on the day of his de- 
parture. Mohammed Ali, on 
hearing the news, was much 
affected, and promptly sent a 
present of £400 to the mer- 
chant’s sister as a memento of 
his youthful days at Cavalla. 
At an early age the young 
man showed his courage and 
resourcefulness. The inhabit- 
ants of a village not far from 
Cavalla refused to pay a tax 
which had to be collected by 
the Chief Magistrate, and Mo- 
hammed Ali volunteered to go 
and get the money by force. 
With three or four men he rode 
over to the rebellious village, 
and, entering the mosque at the 
time of prayer, quietly per- 
formed his devotions there, 
until suddenly he found an 
opportunity to pinion the four 
principal inhabitants as they 
knelt unsuspectingly in prayer. 
He then announced to the 
astonished congregation that if 
there was the slightest show 
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of hostility on their part, his 
prisoners would instantly be 
knifed ; and by this hazardous 
device he was able to march 
the four men to Cavalla, where 
they were forced to produce 
the tax-money, and much more 
besides, ere they were suffered 
to return to their homes. As 
a reward for his services Mo- 
hammed Ali was made an 
officer in the town-guard; but 
nevertheless he continued to 
_ carry on his trade in tobacco, 

by which means he had been 
able to amass a small amount 
of money. It will be best, per- 
haps, to note without comment 
that the commander of the 
guard died suddenly shortly 
afterwards, whereupon Mo- 
hammed Ali stepped into his 
shoes and married his beauti- 
ful widow. His feet were now 
upon the first rung of the 
ladder, and Fortune smiled 
upon him. It is said that 
shortly before he was born-a 
fortune-teller had informed his 
mother that her child would 
become a ruler of men; and 
this prophecy now had some 
influence upon him, whetting 
his ambitions and urging him 
to further activities. Already 
his appearance indicated to 
those who knew him that 
much was to be expected of 
him. He was short, thick-set, 
and extremely active. He had 
a very fine head and forehead, 
shaggy eyebrows, and deep-set 
grey eyes, in which, so it is 
said, a strange wild fire some- 
times gleamed. He had a 
straight nose, a large but not 
coarse mouth, and a heavy 
beard and moustache. When 
angry, his countenance was 
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very terrible; but when, as 
was more often the case, he 
was in high and dashing 
humour, his eyes and mouth 
assumed an expression of droll, 
rather malicious fun. His 
mind, as well as his body, was 
restless and highly strung ; 
and there seems to have been 
some distinct strain of eccen- 
tricity in his blood. 

In 1798, when the young 
man was twenty-nine years of 
age, the Sultan decided to send 
an army to Egypt to oust the 
French from that province of 
his empire, where, under the 
command of Bonaparte, they 
had established themselves, os- 
tensibly with the purpose of 
protecting foreigners against 
the outrages of the Mameluke 
chieftains who held authority 
in Cairo and Alexandria, A 


troop of three hundred men 


was beaten up in the district 
of Cavalla for service in the 
war, the command being given 
to the Chief Magistrate’s son ; 
and Mohammed Ali managed 
to persuade his relative to ap- 
point him as his lieutenant. 
This force joined the main 
Turkish army a few months 
later, and on July 14, 1799, 
was landed at Aboukir, on the 
Egyptian coast. Here, by «a 
process of events which can 
but be guessed at, it was ar- 
ranged that the Chief Magis- 
trate’s son should return home 
to Cavalla; and as soon as he 
had departed Mohammed Ali 
promoted himself to the vacant 
command. A few days later, 
on July 25, Bonaparte utterly 
routed the Turkish Army, 
driving it into the sea; and 
Mohammed Ali was saved from 
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drowning by the gig of the 
British Admiral, Sir Sidney 
Smith, who had anchored in 
Aboukir Bay in order to give 
a helping hand to the Turks. 
Thereafter he disappears from 
the pages of history for a couple 
of years; and the student’s at- 
tention is turned to the confused 
bedlam in Egypt, out of which 
the Albanian adventurer is 
presently to emerge, sword in 
hand, 

Bonaparte’s invasion had 
been directed against the 
Mamelukes, the more or less 
independent rulers of Egypt; 
but England, on the other 
hand, being at war with 
France, had naturally taken 
the side of these picturesque 
ruffians. The Turks and the 
English had fought side by 
side against the French; but, 
in spite of this, the Porte was 
not friendly to the Mamelukes, 
who were regarded as insub- 
ordinate vassals. When Bona- 
parte deserted Egypt in August 
1799, the French troops left 
behind fell upon troubled days. 
An Ottoman army (in which 
Mohammed Ali may have been 
serving) captured the frontier 
fortress of El Arish and marched 
on Cairo, but was defeated by 
General Kleber at Matarieh, 
outside the city. An insurreo- 
tion in Cairo ensued, and large 
numbers of French and other 
Christians were massacred ; but 
finally Kleber regained posses- 
sion of his headquarters after a 
sanguinary battle on April 14, 
1800. He was assassinated, 
however, two months later, and 
was succeeded in the command 
by General Menon, an eccentric 
personage, who, after having 
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distinguished himself by causing 
Kleber’s murderer to be put to 
a lingering death by torture 
(although he had been promised 
a free pardon), became a Mo- 
hammedan and deprived the 
Egyptian Christians of many 
of their privileges. His in- 
glorious and capricious rule 


was brought to a close by the 


arrival of a British army in 
March 1801, which defeated 
the French, and caused them 
to capitulate in the following 
June. The British forces were 
assisted by the Turks, amongst 
whom Mohammed Ali once 
more appears, now as the 
officer commanding a force of 
Albanian cavalry. On May 9 
he headed a bold charge of his 
horsemen at the battle of Rah- 
manieh, and also showed great 
ingenuity and pluck in carrying 
out a night attack upon a fort 
held by the French. So con- 
spicuous was his bravery on 
these oecasions that. Khosrov 
Pasha, the nominal Turkish 
Governor of Egypt, promoted 
him to the command of an 
entire Albanian contingent, 
consisting of some 4000 men; 
and in this capacity he was 
attached to the British army, 
being particularly noticed and 
commended by the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

As soon as the French army 
had been forced to leave the 
country in September 1801, the 
British officers began to find 
that their association with the 
Turks was by no means an un- 
qualified success. The interests 
of the two nations had been 
identical in driving Bonaparte 
out of Egypt, but that being 
accomplished, the divergence of 
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their points of view became 
daily more apparent. The 
Turks very naturally wished 
to regain control in their pro- 
vince, which meant that they 
desired to crush the indepen- 
dent spirit of the Mameluke 
chieftains whose authority was 
recognised by the Egyptians. 
These Mamelukes were mostly 
of Circassian origin, and were 
the descendants of the slaves 
who had been settled in the 
country during the Middle 
Ages. In some ways they 
were to the Egyptians what 
the Normans had been to the 
English a century or two after 
the Conquest ; and though they 
acknowledged in a general way 
the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
they ruled the various districts 
of the Nile Valley without any 
appreciable interference on the 


part of their overlord. They 
were a brave, cruel, dashing, 
barbaric, and picturesque com- 
pany, famous for their horse- 
manship and for the reckless 
extravagance of their apparel 


and entourage. They clothed 
themselves in splendid silks, 
stuck all over with gold orna- 
ments and bejewelled daggers 
and pistols. Their horses were 
selected from the purest blood 
of Syria; their women slaves 
were purchased from amongst 
the most beautiful Georgian 
and Circassian stock to be 
found in the markets of Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna; and 
their trains of musicians, 
dancers, serving-men, and war- 
riors were renowned alike for 
their splendour and their licen- 
tiousness. In their isolation 
from intimate comment, they 
made a very romantic appeal 
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to the British mind, and the 
French attack upon them 
caused them to be regarded as 
meriting all assistance, which, 
in actual fact, was an absurd- 
ly generous estimate of their 
worth. 

The British Government now 
made representations to the 
Porte, urging a tolerant treat- 
ment of the Mamelukes; but 
in spite of this the Turkish 
admiral, having invited a num- 
ber of these chieftains to a féte 
upon his flagship, treacherously 
fired upon them while they 
were coming to him in open 
boats, and killed or captured 
them all. General Hely Hut- 
chinson, the British com- 
mander, was furious at this 
outrage, which had taken place 
almost under his eyes; and as 
a result of his protest the 
prisoners were handed over to 
his care. At the same time, 
the Turkish general in Cairo 
arrested as many of the re- 
maining chieftains as he could 
lay hands on; but the British 
forced him to give them up. 
Not long after this Khosrov 
Pasha, with 7000 Turks, at- 
tacked a Mameluke force of 
800 men commanded by two 
famous chieftains, Osman el 
Bardisi and Mohammed el Alfi ; 
but his large force was utterly 
routed, and the Ottoman hold 
on Egypt was thereby greatly 
endangered. 

Mohammed Ali now began 
to realise that he was fighting 
upon the losing side, for the 
Mamelukes had every reason 
to be confident both in their 
own strength and in the sup- 
port of the British; and he 
therefore showed an inclination 
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to abandon the Turkish cause. 
In March 1803, however, the 
British army evacuated the 
country, taking with them to 
England the Mameluke ehief- 
tain El Alfi, who was to consult 
the Home Government as to 
the best method of establishing 
an independent Egypt under 
Mameluke rule. Mohammed 
Ali, therefore, was left to de- 
cide his attitude upon its own 
merits; and it was not long 
before he showed in which 
direction he believed his best 
interests to lie, About six 
weeks after the departure of 
the British army, the entire 
Albanian force in Egypt, com- 
manded by Tahir Pasha, to 
whom Mohammed Ali was 
lieutenant, came to blows with 
the Turkish Governor, Khosrov 
Pasha, in regard to their pay. 


They seized the Citadel at 
Cairo, and from this eminence 
bombarded the Governor in his 
palace in the Esbekieh, a low- 
lying district at that time near 
the western outskirts of the 


city. Khosrov managed to 
escape by river to Damietta ; 
and Tahir was proclaimed Gov- 
ernor in his stead, Less than 
a month later he, in his turn, 
found himself unable to pay 
his troops; and by one of 
those remarkable manceuvres, 
of which we have already no- 
ticed two instances, Mohammed 
Ali managed to obtain the 
chief command, Tahir meeting 
his death in the process. 

Now having all the Alban- 
ians at his back, he attacked 
the remainder of the Turkish 
army, and soon afterwards 
made an alliance with the 
Mamelukes under El Bardisi. 
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The Porte then appointed a 
new Governor of Egypt, a cer- 
tain Ahmed Pasha; but Mo- 
hammed Ali of course refused 
to recognise him. No sooner 
had the unfortunate Turk ar- 
rived at his official residence 
in the middle of Cairo, than 
the Albanians from the Citadel 
and the Mamelukes from the 
west bank of the Nile attacked 
him and made him prisoner. 
They then marched on Dami- 
etta, and received the sur- 
render also of the fugitive 
Khosrov Pasha. Mohammed 
Ali, on his return to Cairo, 
made El Bardisi mayor of the 
city, or Shékh-el-Beled, and 
approved the appointment of 
a nominal Turkish Governor 
whose authority was neglig- 
ible. The appointment of this 
representative of the Porte was 
regarded by Mohammed Ali 
simply as a means of holding 
the post open for himself, as 
soon as he should have oppor- 
tunity to bring his authority 
before the notice of the Porte; 
for he now aimed at nothing 
less than the complete control 
of Egypt. He had no inten- 
tion of remaining in alliance 
with the Mamelukes when once 
his own position was secure; 
and he felt that his policy 
should be directed towards a 
rapprochement with Turkey. 
In the spring an open rup- 
ture occurred between him 
and the Mameluke chieftains, 
owing, as usual, to a question 
of the payment of the troops; 
and on March 12, 1804, 
Mohammed Ali attacked El 
Bardisi in his palace and 
drove him out of Cairo. The 
Cairenes and Albanians then 
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invited Khurshid Pasha, the 
Turkish Governor of Alexan- 
dria, to assume the governor- 
ship of their city; but this 
personage, wishing to be 
secure against the domination 
of Mohammed Ali’s troops, in- 
troduced a regiment of Moors 
into the city, stationing them 
in the Citadel, and thereby 
incurred the Albanian’s furi- 
ous displeasure. About a year 
later, therefore, Mohammed Ali 
persuaded the Cairenes to de- 
pose Khurshid and to nom- 
inate himself as Governor of 
Caire. Khurshid very natu- 
rally refused to recognise any 
nomination not confirmed by 
the Sultan, and promptly 


turned the guns of the Citadel 
upon Mohammed Ali’s forces 
in the town below. The en- 
ergetic Albanian replied by 
dragging his cannon up to 


the summit of the Mokattam 
hills, which dominated the 
Citadel, and meanwhile ‘he 
sent an embassy post-haste to 
Constantinople asking for the 
official deposition of his enemy. 
The document arrived in Cairo 
on July 9, 1805, and a Turk- 
ish force was sent to restore 
order. Khurshid then sur- 
rendered, and Mohammed Ali 
assumed the governorship, hav- 
ing attained to this exalted 
position at the early age of 
thirty-six. 

No sooner was he secured 
in his new office than he 
set himself to destroy the 
power of the Mamelukes. In 
August 1805 his agents led a 
large number of them into a 
prepared ambush, where they 
were all shot down or taken 
prisoners and executed. The 
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news of this treachery was 
conveyed to England; and 
since the French were still as 
hostile to the Mamelukes as 
they had been during Bona- 
parte’s invasion, the English 
all the more heartily espoused 
their cause. Mohammed Ali, 
calling to mind the wonderful 
tales of France told to him 
by Monsieur Leon at Cavalla, 
now began seriously to enter 
into that close friendship with 
the French people which lasted, 
with some lapses, throughout 
his life; but as he was at 
this time once more the duti- 
ful servant of the Sultan, it 
followed that France now 
supported Turkey, while Eng- 
land, in defence of the Mame- 
lukes, was estranged from the 
Porte. 

Two years later, in 1807, a 
British force landed in Egypt 
with the object of taking 
possession of the country, 
and thereby frustrating any 
possible alliance between Mo- 
hammed Ali and the French, 
which might have been dan- 
gerous te us. The young 
Albanian soldier, however, 
was not thus to be crushed. 
He quickly out-mancuvred 
our forces, who were under 
the command of Generals 
Wauchope and Meade, utter- 
ly defeated them at Rosetta, 
and took most of them pris- 
oners. A few days later he 
rode in triumph through Cairo 
between avenues of British 
heads, which were stuck upon 
stakes at regular intervals 
along either side of the main 
streets, while at certain points 
groups of British soldiers were 
exhibited in chains to be re- 
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viled and spat upon by all 
the seum of the city. 
Mohammed Ali at once sent 
news of his triumph to France, 
at the same time inviting a 
number of French soldiers, 
sailors, and engineers to come 
to Egypt to help him to or- 
ganise his forces. The invita- 
tion was readily accepted, and 
by the beginning of 1809 a 
formidable fleet had been built 
or purchased, while sailors and 
soldiers had been drilled ac- 
cording to European methods. 
His activities, however, were 
much hampered by the con- 
tinuous hostility of the Mame- 
lukes; and at length he ob- 
tained definite evidence that 
attempts were to be made 
upon his life. He therefore 
decided to rid himself once 
and for all of this menace, 


and in the early spring of 
1811 he laid a trap for his 
enemies as audacious as it was 


pitiless. He sent an invitation 
to every available Mameluke 
notable to attend at a recep- 
tion in the Citadel on March 
1, in order to bid farewell 
to the officers of an expedi- 
tion which was about to set 
out for Arabia with the object 
of bringing the holy eities 
under Egyptian protection. 
The invitations were readily 
accepted, and on the fatal 
day 460 Mamelukes rode in 
state into the Citadel, clad 
in their richest robes, wear- 
ing their finest jewels, and 
riding their superb horses. 
Mohammed Ali received them 
graciously, serving them with 
coffee, sweetmeats, and pipes; 
and when the ceremonies of 
the day were over he arranged 
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that they should be formed 
up into a martial procession, 
the position of each chieftain 
being assigned with punctili- 
ous correctness according to 
his rank. 

The glittering cavalcade then 
rode down the hill towards 
the gate of El Azab, the road 
here passing through a cutting 
in the rock, above which the 
sheer walls of houses towered 
up on either side; but on 
their arrival at the gateway 
the doors were closed in their 
face, and immediately a fusil- 
ade was directed upon them 
from the windows of the 
houses. A horrible scene en- 
sued. The procession was in- 
stantly converted into a con- 
fused mass of plunging horses 
and staggering men, and these 
were presently transformed 
into silent heaps of sprawling 
slain, from which the streams 
of blood trickled down the hill 
and under the barred doors of 
the gateway. Two or three 
of the chieftains, wounded and 
gasping, managed to regain 
the higher ground, but here 
they were cut down with the 
cold steel. A prince of the 
highest rank, Suliman el 
Baoub, staggered, bleeding, 
into the harém of Mohammed 
Ali’s house, and claimed the 
right of sanctuary which, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, the 
women’s quarters afforded ; but 
the Albanian had no respect 
for tradition, and the head of 
the fugitive was struck from 
his body on the spot. Only 
one man esca from the 
massacre, a certain chieftain 
named Emin, who galloped up 
the hill to a point at which 
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the road overlooked the pre- 
cipitous wall of the Citadel 
and here leapt into space, land- 
ing upon the rocks some thirty 
feet below, his fall being broken 
by his horse, which no doubt 
was killed under him. 

During the massacre Mo- 
hammed Ali is said to have 
shown the utmost emotion. 
He became very pale, and 
moved restlessly to and fro, 
muttering to himself. When 
no more of his recent guests 
remained to be murdered, his 
Genoese physician, Mendrici, 
came to convey the news to 
him, and to congratulate him 
upon what he was pleased to 
describe as a most happy 
affair; but Mohammed Ali, 
grey with anxiety, uttered no 
word except a peremptory de- 
mand for a cup of cold water. 
Many years afterwards he 
declared that his sleep at 
nights was made horrible by 
the faces of the men whom he 
had done to death on this 
occasion and on others; but it 
is a question whether his con- 
science need have troubled him 
unduly, for it has been truly 
said that the prosperity of 
Egypt was rooted in the 
shambles of the Citadel. Mo- 
hammed Ali, in after years, 
proved himself to be Egypt’s 
true benefactor, and though 
we are appalled at the savage 
barbarity with which he rid 
the country of this crowd of 
undisciplined ruffians, we must 
remember that he thereby re- 
leased the Egyptians from a 
tyranny which nobody in the 
world, except the very mis- 
informed British Government, 
ever attempted to condone. 
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Not satisfied with the mas- 
sacre at the Citadel, Moham- 
med Ali issued orders that the 
remaining Mamelukes were to 
be exterminated throughout 
Egypt. InCairo the slaughter 
continued for two days, at the 
end of which a general amnesty 
was proclaimed in behalf of 
the few terrified survivors ; but 
in the provinces the hunt 
dragged on for many years, 
the Mameluke bands being 
gradually driven far into the 
Sudan. 

Mohammed Ali was now free 
to turn his full attention to 
the welfare of Egypt and to 
the enlarging of its territories : 
and in all directions he insti- 
tuted reforms and improve- 
ments. He possessed an absol- 
ute genius for creating and 
maintaining order; and al- 
though entirely unscrupulous 
in regard to the methods 
employed to attain his ends, he 
soon showed that he acted at 
all times in the best interests 
of Egypt. During his reign 
crimes of violence were almost 
unknown throughout Egypt; 
and never has the country been 
safer for travellers. There can 
be no question that his ideals 
were, in a rough sort of way, 
noble, and his actions inspired 
by a high ambition for justice, 
law, and order; but he knew 
little of probity, considerate- 
ness, or the tenets of fair-play. 
The number of bad characters 
whom he hanged without pre- 
tence of trial was enormous, 
but it was far surpassed by the 
host of poor men whose wrongs 
he righted. He hated oppres- 
sion, and would not tolerate it 
amongst his officials; and yet 
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his methods of dealing with 
offenders was cruel and savage 
in the extreme. It is related 
that once, when passing through 
& provincial town, a baker com- 
plained to him of the ill-usage 
he had suffered at the hands 
of the local governor. Mo- 
hammed Ali, having verified 
the man’s story, sent for the 
governor, and caused him to 
be pitched head first into the 
baker’s oven, where he was 
slowly roasted to death. He 
set his face against all religious 
intolerance, and, though a good 
Mussulman, he disliked fana- 
ticism. On one occasion he 
hanged on the spot a Dervish 
who, in a frenzy of religious 
zeal, had stabbed a Christian 
girl; and he always showed 
his partiality to intelligent 
Christians. At times he must 
have seemed to be an incarna- 
tion of ferocious righteousness, 
very terrible, and yet very 
willingly to be obeyed and 
honoured. Occasionally he was 
generous and lenient, as when 
he pardoned and even rewarded 
a miserable man who had made 
a showy attempt to assassinate 
him owing to an _ eccentric 
misanthropy due to hunger 
and distress, 

His grizzly beard was now 
prematurely turning white ; his 
eyes had sunk deeper into his 
head, but had lost none of their 
fire; and his movements were 
still those of a muscular 
soldier, though, from lack ef 
manual work his hands, which 
had always been small and 
feminine, were grown white 
and delicate. He dressed 
simply and without any great 
display. On his head he wore 
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a red fez, around which a fine 
Cashmere shawl was wound. 
His pelisse, in the winter 
season, was lined with excel- 
lent furs; his baggy Turkish 
trousers were supported around 
the waist by a Cashmere shawl, 
from which protruded the hilt 
of a dagger and the butt of a 
pistol; and on his feet he wore 
red leather slippers, with up- 
turned toes. A large diamond 
ring upon the little finger of 
his right hand was his only 
ernament. In his habits, also, 
he practised a certain simpli- 
city. At this time he ate very 
plain food, and drank nothing 
but water. He did net waste 
much of his time with the 
women of his harém, but pre- 
ferred to pass his leisure hours 
in athletic sports or in the 
practice of horsemanship, in 
which he excelled. He slept 
little and usually was up be- 
fore sunrise. His restless mind 
was always scheming for the 
aggrandisement both of his 
adopted country and of his 
own position ; and with almost 
childish credulity he listened 
to every proposal of indus- 
trial or administrative reform 
which seemed to bear the 
cachet of European approval. 
Although outwardly loyal to 
the Porte, he shunned the 
thought that any man on 
earth was his master. Once, 
when he was reading a com- 
munication from the Sultan, he 
turned excitedly to an English- 
man who happened to be 
present, and complained with 
bitterness of his vassalage. 
‘“‘ My father had ten children,” 
he declared, “but not one of 
them ever contradicted me. 
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Later, the principal people in 
my native town took no step 
without my consent. I came 
to Egypt an obscure adven- 
turer, yet I advanced step by 
step; and nowhereI am. Yes, 
here I am, and,” he added, 
savagely tapping the docu- 
ment, “I never had a 
master!” 

In this manner he governed 
Egypt with astonishing ability 
and progress for eleven quiet, 
though strenuous, years. In 
1818 he brought the war in 
Arabia to a successful close, 
restoring the holy cities of 
Islam to the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, from which they had 
seceded, and establishing an 
Egyptian protective influence 
over them, which, unfortun- 
ately, has now been allowed to 
lapse. In 1820 he conquered 
the Oasis of Siwa, nowadays 
famous as a seat of the Seno- 
ussi sect ; and in 1823 he laid 
the foundations of Khartoum. 
His rising power, however, 
began to trouble the Sul- 
tan, Mabmoud IIL, who saw 
in it a menace to his own 
authority in Egypt; and Eng- 
land, meanwhile, looked on 
with equal dissatisfaction, for 
it was not easy to forget that 
Mohammed Ali had brought 
disgrace upon British arms, 
and had treacherously destroyed 
the Mamelukes, whom we had 
supported. 

In 1822 the Sultan ordered 
his vassal to aid him against 
the Greeks, who were then 
fighting for their independence ; 
but Mohammed Ali, instead of 
complying quietly with the 
order as was his duty, informed 
his sovereign that he would 
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expect, as a reward for his 
services, the governorships of 
Crete, Syria, and Damascus, 
as well as that of Egypt. To 
this the Sultan agreed, and in 
the following year the Egyptian 
fleet and expeditionary force 
were despatched across the 
Mediterranean under the com- 
mand of Mohammed Ali’s son, 
Ibrahim. The war dragged on 
for some years, but in 1827 the 
Egyptian forces met with an 
unexpected disaster. On Oct- 
ober 20 of that year, their 
ships were anchored in the 
harbour of Navarino, and Mo- 
hammed Ali’s son, Ibrahim, 
was merrily burning Greek 
villages ashore, when a fleet of 
English, French, and Russian 
men-o’-war sailed into the har- 
bour and anchored amongst 
them. The officers of these 
three nationalities now being 
united by their common interest 
in the Greek revolutionaries, 
sent a joint demand to the 
Egyptians that they should 
cease their pillaging. The 
Egyptians made an evasive 
reply; but shortly afterwards 
a scrimmage between the crews 
of an English and an Egyptian 
ship led to a general action at 
close quarters. The combined 
Egyptian and Turkish fleet 
consisted of 3 large battle- 
ships, 15 frigates, and some 70 
smaller craft; and these were 
all speedily sunk or captured 
by the vastly superior European 
force, whose entire loss was 
only about 700 killed and 
wounded. Shortly afterwards 
Ibrahim returned to Egypt, 
bringing the sad tidings to 
Mohammed Ali, who was 
naturally filled with bitterness 
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against his old enemy, Eng- 
land, and against France, who 
had assisted him te build the 
very ships which now she had 
helped to destroy. With great 
courage, however, he at once 
set to work to construct a new 
fleet; and meanwhile he de- 
manded of the Sultan the 
promised governorates. This 
demand was ignored, and with 
eager haste Mohammed Ali 
prepared to enforce his rights. 
In four years’ time his pre- 
parations were complete, and 
on November 1, 1831, 9000 
Egyptian infantry and 2000 
cavalry crossed the frontier 
into Syria, where they effected 
@ junction at Jaffa with the 
new fleet. 

The Sultan was immensely 
startled by this bold move. 
He believed that Mohammed 
Ali, in collusion with the Sherif 
of Mecca, intended to seize not 
only his throne but also his 
office of Caliph of Islam, which 
his ancestor, the Sultan Selim L., 
had wrested from Egypt in 
1517. Mohammed Ali, on his 
part, stated that he was merely 
about to take possession of 
the provinces which had been 
promised to him. By the early 
summer of 1833, Ibrahim, who 
was again in command of his 
father’s forces, had captured 
Gaza, Jerusalem, Damaseus, 
Acre, and Aleppo; and in 
August he crossed the moun- 
tains into Asia Minor. The 
Sultan, thoroughly frightened, 
now appealed to the Powers 
for aid, and expressed a wish 
for an alliance with England. 
Sir Stratford Canning, who 
was at that time in Constan- 
tinople, urged the home Gov- 
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ernment to make this alliance, 
but Lord Palmerston emphatic- 
ally showed his conviction that 
the Turk was neither desirable 
as a friend in his present state 
of civilisation, nor capable of 
regeneration. 

On December 21 of the same 
year, a new Turkish force 
was utterly defeated by the 
Egyptians at Konia, and there- 
fore the distracted Sultan, fail- 
ing to enlist the aid of England, 
invited Russian co-operation. 
The Tsar was not slow to seize 
his opportunity. On February 
20, 1834, a Russian squadron 
entered the Bosphorus, and 
Russian soldiers, sailors, diplo- 
mats, engineers, and craftsmen 
were poured into Constantin- 
ople. Very soon the British 
ambassador had to report that 
Turkey appeared to stand as a 
kind of vassal of Russia. Only 
Russians were admitted to the 
Sultan’s presence; only Rus- 
sian engineers were employed 
in the new fortifications which 
in the 
straits; and only Russian 
officers directed the Turkish 
troops. 

Meanwhile Mohammed Ali 
again protested that he was 
perfectly loyal to the Sultan, 
but merely wished to take 
possession of the gifts which 
his sovereign had made to him. 
Ibrahim, at the head of the 
Egyptian armies, adopted the 
same tone, and when next he 
advanced against the Turkish 
forces he wrote to the Sultan, 
politely asking his permission 
to do so. As he had at that 
time some 100,000 victorious 
Egyptians behind him, and as 
the Ottoman army had practi- 
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cally ceased to exist, it is not 
to be supposed that he awaited 


the answer with any anxiety. 

England and France were 
naturally very disturbed at the 
Russian incursion into Con- 
stantinople ; and they informed 
the Sultan that if he would 
invite the Tsar to withdraw 
his forces they would them- 
selves guarantee that Mo- 
hammed Ali should be kept 
at a safe distance. This move 
was, on England’s part, quite 
in keeping with our open dis- 
like of the great Albanian ; but 
in regard to France, it is clear 
that the fear of Russia had 
obscured the friendly senti- 
ments so often expressed to 
the ruler of Egypt. The Sul- 
tan did not take much notice 
of the new proposals; but 
French and English diplomatic 
pressure having been brought 
to bear both on him and on 
Mohammed Ali, a convention 
was signed between the belli- 
gerents on April 8, 1834, by 
which it was agreed that Mo- 
hammed Ali should retain the 
provinces of Syria, Aleppo, 
and Damascus, while Ibrahim 
should govern that of Adana, 
all, of course, under the Sul- 
tan’s suzerainty. On July 8 
the famous Turco - Russian 
treaty was signed, by which 
Russia came practically into 
control of the entrance to the 
Black Sea. 

Shortly after this the in- 
habitants of Syria revolted 
against Mohammed Ali’s stern 
and capable rule, and the Sul- 
tan immediately gave the revol- 
utionaries his moral support. 
Thereupon he declared himself 
independent of the Porte and 
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ceased to pay the annual trib- 
ute, although he realised well 
enough that the Powers would 
not support his action. “If I 
am crushed by the Powers of 
Europe,” he declared, “I shall 
fall gloriously, I rose from 
nothing: to nothing I shall 
return; and as I rose by the 
sword, so shall I fall by the 
sword.” England and France 
continued to do their best to 
preserve peace, so that Russia 
should no longer have an ex- 
cuse for remaining in Constan- 
tinople; and at the same time 
they encouraged Prussia and 
Austria to show interest in 
Turkish affairs. The result 
was that Russian prestige de- 
clined, and soon the Prussians 
had become the Sultan’s 
teachers in all military mat- 
ters. A large number of Ger- 
man officers under von Moltke 
were commissioned to train the 
Turkish troops; but Mo- 
hammed Ali, with the aid of 
French officers under Colonel 
Séve, worked ceaselessly upon 
the drilling of his Egyptian 
army, and was all the more 
determined to break the Sul- 
tan’s power. 

During all these years of war- 
fare and diplomatic struggles 
Mohammed Ali had been re- 
garded in Europe as the rising 
star of the Orient. It was ex- 
pected that he would reorganise 
the entire Near East, and would 
bring law and order into the 
most backward districts of the 
Turkish Empire. His reforms 
in Egypt were watched with 
the keenest interest; and many 
sentimentalists in England, un- 
conscious of his terrible great- 
ness, sent him patronising little 
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letters of approval. Political 
philosophers, such as Jeremy 
Bentham, posted reams of good 
advice to him; and one may 
imagine the sardonic expression 
on the face of the splendid old 
Lion as these were read to 
him. For, let it be understood, 
Mohammed Ali was actually 
very far removed from the 
polite ideal of greatness. He 
was a born intriguer, who as 
heartily enjoyed the great 
diplomatic and political strug- 
gles of his reign as he did his 
military campaigns and his 
administrative activities. He 
had no regard whatsoever for 
human life; and all that may 
be said in his favour in this 
respect is, that he generally 
slaughtered his enemies in 
public and not by secret 
methods. The sudden death 
of his son Tusfn is said to 


have been due to poison ad- 
ministered by Mohammed Ali; 
but there is no proof of the 


crime. On more than one 
occasion he threatened to kill 
his son Ibrahim for insubordi- 
nation, and he was only pre- 
vented from dealing in a like 
manner with his daughter, 
Nazli Hanfim, whose profligacy 
had offended him, by the inter- 
vention of his nephew Abbas. 
On one oceasion it was reported 
to him that there had been 
some mutinous talk in the 
bazaars, and, desiring to check 
this as speedily as possible, he 
sent orders to the head of the 
police to hang forty of the 
worst criminals in the egity, 
whether or not they were in 
this case the guilty persons. 
“T have no doubt,” he said, 
“that the victims have spoken, 
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or might have spoken, sediti- 
ously; and anyhow they are 
a good riddance, and their 
death will put an end to the 
sedition of the real offenders.” 
Any form of laziness was 
abhorrent to him, and during 
these years he kept his officials 
working at high pressure. 
Once, when he was arranging 
for the cutting of a new canal 
in Lower Egypt, he asked the 
local engineer what was the 
shortest time in which that 
section of the channel could be 
cut. Theman, having made some 
rapid calculations, stated that 
the work could be done in one 
year. Mohammed Ali calmly 
turned to his servants, and 
ordered them to administer 
two hundred blows with a 
stick on the soles of the 
engineer's feet. This being 
done, he told the fainting 
wretch that he would return 
in four months’ time, and that, 
if the canal were not then 
finished, another two hundred 
blows would be administered. 
Needless to say the work was 
completed long before the four 


- months had passed. 


Even after he had attained 
to a ripe old age Mohammed 
Ali did not lose the habit of 
walking to and fro when in 
thought or while conversing, 
his small hands clasped nerv- 
ously behind his back, and his 
brows knitted together. He 
generally talked to himself 
when alone, and sometimes 
would break into violent 
tirades against the Sultan or 
his other particular enemies. 
His sleep was always brief and 
disturbed, and he could not 
ever lie comfortably abed. 
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Although his sleeping apart- 
ment was furnished with a 
magnificent four-poster in the 
European style, he liked not 
a soft mattress, and invariably 
stretched himself on the hard 
floor beside it, upon a small 
strip of carpet. 

The industrial experiments 
which were carried out in 
Egypt at this time were not 
entirely successful. Mohammed 
Ali’s ideas were always very 
grand and imposing, but often 
they were entirely impractic- 
able. His attempts to grow 
cotton and sugar, now the 
main products of the country, 
were a complete failure; and 
the elaborate silk looms which 
he set up were soon abandoned. 
He purchased every new 


mechanical device which was 
brought to his notice, and 
after his death an English 


engineer, who visited his 
workshops at Boulak, estimated 
that a million and a quarter 
pounds worth of machinery 
there lay rusting and unused. 
He was the ready victim of all 
cranks and unscrupulous in- 
ventors; and when any new 
industrial concern which had 
had his approval came to in- 
evitable bankruptcy, he paid 
its debts out of the public 
funds. On one occasion he 
asked an Englishman to pur- 
chase him a steamer which 
was to ply on the Nile above 
the cataracts. The English- 
man answered that such a 
scheme was absurd, for in 
those regions no fuel could 
be obtained, nor were there 
any passengers or cargoes to 
be carried ; and moreover, the 
initial cost would be £5000 at 
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least. Mohammed Ali turned 
furiously upon him, and ex- 
claimed, “Pray, sir, what the 
devil is it to you if it costs 
me a million?” Yet with all 
these faults there was a rugged 
magnificence and strength in 
his character, which, combined 
with the charm of his manners 
to his friends and to foreigners, 
caused him to be much rever- 
enced and beloved. His con- 
versation is said to have been 
gay and animated, and his 
politeness exquisite. Thus, on 
one occasion when a chair 
had not been provided for 
one of the foreign diplomats 
to whom he was giving audi- 
ence, he refused to be seated 
himself until this had been 
supplied. 

The five years between 1834 
and 1839 passed in superficial 
quietude, while urgent prepara- 
tions were being made both in 
Egypt and in Turkey for a 
decisive trial of strength. The 
Sultan, with his German 
officers, was the first to con- 
sider himself ready for the 
fray; and in April 1839 his 
army crossed the frontier into 
Syria, with the unconcealed 
purpose of chastising Mo- 
hammed Ali for his insubor- 
dination, and regaining con- 
trol of Syria and Egypt. 
The Egyptian army, with its 
French officers, again under 
the command of Ibrahim, met 
the Turks at Nezib on June 
23, and annihilated them. 
A week later the Sultan died, 
and was succeeded by Abd- 
ul-Mejid, a boy of sixteen. 
Ahmed Pasha, the Turkish 
admiral, now went over to 
the Egyptians with his entire 
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fleet, and the Ottoman Grand 
Vizir wrote to Mohammed Ali, 
offering him the hereditary 
governorship of Egypt, and 
his son, Ibrahim, the governor- 
ship of Syria, and all manner 
of honours, if he would but 
make peace. Mohammed Ali, 
however, now felt that he had 
fairly beaten the Porte, and 
he knew that, if the Powers 
but allowed him, he could 
become supreme master of the 
Turkish Empire. He therefore 
sent an evasive answer to the 
Grand Vizir, and anxiously 
awaited to see what Europe 
would do. 

The Powers, however, were 
in a hopeless muddle, France 
wanted Russia to leave Con- 
stantinople, but, on the other 
hand, wished Mohammed Ali 
to retain the provinces which 
he and his son had conquered 


with such military skill and 


perseverance. Austria and 
Prussia both favoured the 
Turkish point of view in re- 
gard to Mohammed Ali, but 
mistrusted Russia, and were 
determined to oppose her in 
all Near Eastern affairs. 
England was, as always, hos- 
tile to Mohammed Ali, and 
believed that there would be 
no peace until he was forced 
back into Egypt; and in this 
attitude we came into serious 
conflict with France. Russia 
then made a most praiseworthy 
and generous move. The Tsar 
informed the Powers that if 
only they would hold a con- 
ference and assume a united 
front, as it were for the honour 
of Christendom, he would be 
prepared to give up his rights 
according to the Turco-Russian 
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Treaty mentioned above, to close 
the Dardanelles to warships 
of all nations, and to retire 
from Constantinople. Lord 
Palmerston stated in reply 
that he had received the pro- 
posal “with surprise and ad- 
miration,” and steps were at 
once taken with a view to 
joint action. France, how- 
ever, was the stumbling-block. 
Nothing would induce her to 
agree to any measure depriving 
Mohammed Ali of the fruits 
of his conquests; and at last, 
abandoning the other Powers, 
she opened private negotiations 
with Egypt with a view to an 
alliance. As a result of this, 
the European concert deliber- 
ately left France out of its 
consultations; and when, on 
July 15, 1840, a convention 
was signed with Turkey, French 
epinion was not invited. This 
convention took the form of an 
ultimatum to Mohammed Ali. 
It stated that if he would make 
peace within ten days he should 
be made hereditary Pasha of 
Egypt and life-governor of 
Syria. If he had not accepted 
these terms within the time- 
limit, the offer of the governor- 
ship of Syria would be with- 
drawn; and at the end of 
another ten days the offer in 
regard to Egypt would also 
be withdrawn. When these 
terms became known in Paris 
a wave of fury swept over the 
French people. The brave 
Mohammed Ali, who had raised 
Egypt from the depths of 
misery, and had conquered the 
Turks in fair fight, was now 
to be peremptorily ordered 
about by the European Powers, 
whose only wish was to main- 
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tain the status quo lest they 
should fall out amongst them- 
selves. Was this fair play, 
they asked?— was this chiv- 
alry? The attitude of the 
Powers, however, was based 
on the recognition of the fact 
that Mohammed Ali was, in 
spite of his splendid qualities, 
simply a rebellious provincial 
governor in revolt against his 
sovereign. France, however, 
reasoned in more romantic 
fashion, and the nation clam- 
oured for war. 

Meanwhile the British, Aus- 
trian, and Russian fleets ap- 
peared off Beirout, on the 
Syrian coast, to enforce the 
terms of the ultimatum upon 
the Egyptian garrisons; and 
their arrival was a signal for 
a second Syrian revolt. Ib- 
rahim could not withstand the 
combined attacks of the three 
Powers, the “rebels,” and the 
Turks ; and, when Beirout and 
Acre had fallen to the guns of 
the fleet, he was obliged to 
retire to Egypt, and Syria was 
lost to Mohammed Ali. On 
September 15, 1840, the old 
man was deposed by the Sul- 
tan ; but when this decree was 
read to him he replied with 
a sad smile that it signified 
little, since this was the fourth 
occasion on which he had been 
deposed, and he hoped to get 
over it as he had over the 
others. What confidence he 
had was due to his belief in 
the support of France; but in 
this he was soon to be dis- 
appointed. 

On October 8, France pre- 
sented a note to England de- 
manding the reinstatement of 
Mohammed Ali; and to this 


the British Government replied 
in as conciliatory a manner as 
possible, But while the diplo- 
matic negotiations were still in 
progress the British Fleet ar- 
rived at Alexandria, and Sir 
Charles Napier, pointing out 
that France was not in 4 
position to go to war, managed 
to persuade the tired and dis- 
appointed Mehammed Ali to 
come to terms with the Sultan. 
On January 30, 1841, a treaty 
was signed, by the terms of 
which Mohammed Ali became 
hereditary Pasha of Egypt and 
Governor of the Sudan, under- 
taking to reduce his army to 
18,000 and to pay an annual 
tribute to Turkey of £412,000; 
and when this settlement was 
reported in Paris the French 
Government abandoned its 
chivalrous championship of 
Egypt, and a European war 
was averted. The arrange- 
ment, however, broke the aged 
man’s heart, and a few years 
later a stroke afflicted his 
brain. The government was 
taken over by Ibrahim, who, 
however, died in November 
1848, thus completing the sor- 
rows of his stern but affection- 
ate father. A profound gloom 
fell upon the old Lion of the 
Levant, now nearly eighty 
years of age. For hours he 
would sit staring in front of 
him, until suddenly the sound 
of the midday gun, or the 
neighing of a horse, would 
arouse him and set him pacing 
to and fro. At other times, 
with eyes ablaze, he would tell 
those around him that his 
agents had discovered mines 
where gold and precious stones 
lay as thick as the gravel, or 
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that his armies had conquered 
the world and his ships had 
seoured the uttermost seas. 
His thoughts were all of the 
greatness of Egypt and the 
supremacy of his throne, for a 
kindly providence had obliter- 
ated from his mind the dis- 
appointments of his life; and 
when, on August 2, 1849, he 
breathed his last, he no longer 
remembered that he was leav- 
ing Egypt as he had found it, 
a vassal of the Porte, only 
infinitely richer, happier, and 
more to be coveted by the 
rapacious Turks, 


In view of the present anxious 
situation in Egypt, it will be as 
well to add a note on the events 
which have followed the death 
of Mohammed Ali. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, 
Abbas I., who died in 1854. 
Pasha was 


The next hereditary 
Said, Mohammed Ali’s fourth 
son; and in his reign an 
Egyptian army was sent to 
help Turkey and the Allies 
against Russia in the Crimea, 


for a clause in the Turco- 
Egyptian agreement, to this 
day in force, empowered the 
Sultan to demand military 
aid of his vassal. In 1863 
Ismail, the second son of Ibra- 
him, came to the throne. He 
was given the title of Khedive 
by the Sultan, and the Egyp- 
tian tribute was raised to its 
present figure (£682,000). He 
was deposed by the Porte at 
the request of the Powers 
owing to his debts, and was 
succeeded by his son Taufik 
in 1879. In 1882 Arabi Pasha 
headed a revolt, and England 
invaded Egypt to preserve 
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order, Turkey and. France 
having failed to meet the 
British request to them to 
assist. In 1892 Taufik died, 
and the present Khedive, Abbas 
Hilmi, came to the throne. 
Mohammed Ali’s agreement 
with Turkey was again recog- 
nised and confirmed, and 
England continued to occupy 
the country in behalf of the 
Sultan, our position there 
being simply that of a kind 
of police force temporarily 
keeping order in one of the 
Sultan’s provinces. During 
the recent Turco-Italian and 
Turco-Balkan wars the Sultan 
did not exercise his right to 
demand aid from his Egyptian 
vassal, and, acting on British 
advice, the Khedive declared 
his neutrality. When war 
broke out between England 
and Turkey, Egypt’s position 
became extremely awkward. 
Egyptians had always been 
reco by us as Ottoman 
subjects, and thus technically 
we were at war with Egypt. 
The Egyptian Government, 
however, at our request, co- 
operated with us in certain 
measures against Turkey, and 
thus was pushed into com- 
mitting a breach of Mohammed 
Ali’s agreement with the Sul- 
tan, tantamount to a revolt 
against its overlord. The 
British Government then in- 
structed the Egyptians to 
await events without resort- 
ing to arms either for or 
against the Sultan, and at 
the time of writing matters 
stand in this anomalous 
manner. The possible solu- 
tions, aT the situa- 
tion, (1) Egypt's ac- 
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knowledgment of the Sultan’s 
suzerainty, as recorded in the 
existing treaties, and an Egyp- 
tian attack on the British 
forces now in their country ; 
(2) Egypt's separate and 
definite declaration of war 
against Turkey, and Egyptian 
assistance of the British, for 
the time being as an inde- 
pendent country; (3) the 
establishment of a British 
protectorate over an otherwise 
independent Egypt, freed by 
revolt from Turkey; (4) the 
British annexation of Egypt 
pure and simple; or (5) the 
incorporation of Egypt into 
the British Empire by mutual 
consent, as a sovereign state, 
with a degree of self-govern- 
ment somewhat more advanced 
than that which it now 
enjoys. The last-named solu- 
tion appears likely to clear up 
Mohammed Ali’s old problem in 
the most satisfactory manner, 
both for England and for 
Egypt; and it is to be hoped 
that it will speedily be adopted, 
in order that the irregularities 
of the present situation may 
be corrected. Ever since 1882, 


England has so punctiliously 
regarded Egypt as being a 
province of the Turkish Empire, 
that it would be a pity for the 
Sultan’s suzerainty to come to 
its inevitable end with a kind 
of dark and shuffling sugges- 
tion on our part that Mo- 
hammed Ali’s Treaty with the 
Sultan has, in some indefinable 
way, ceased to hold good. It 
cannot be too emphatically 
stated that a war between 
England and Turkey does not 
abrogate a Treaty between 
Egypt and Turkey; for we 
have only a moral, and not 
a legal, right to concern our- 
selves at all with Egypto- 
Turkish affairs. Our position 
on the Nile, which did not re- 
quire to be defined so long as 
our relations with Turkey were 
normal, now needs to be most 
carefully regularised, in order 
that no oritic, forgetting how 
we have toiled for thirty-two 
years to bring prosperity to 
Egypt, may now declare that 
we have no right to defend 
this Turkish province against 
the incursion of its own over- 
lord, the Sultan. 
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THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB, 


VII, SHOOTING STRAIGHT. 


“WHat for is the wee felly 
gaun’ tae show us puctures?” 

Second Lieutenant Bobby 
Little, assisted by a sergeant 
and two unhandy privates, is 
engaged in propping a large 
and highly-coloured work of 
art, mounted on a rough 
wooden frame and supported 
on two unsteady legs, against 
the wall of the barrack-square. 
A half-platoon of A Company, 
seated upon an adjacent bank, 
chewing grass and enjoying 
the mellow autumn sunshine, 
regard the swaying master- 
piece with frank curiosity. 
For the last fortnight they 
have been engaged in imbibing 
the science of musketry. They 
have learned to hold their rifles 
correctly, sitting, kneeling, 
standing, or lying; to bring 
their backsights and foresights 
into an undeviating straight 
line with the base of the bull’s- 
eye; and to press the trigger 
in the manner laid down in the 
Musketry Regulations — with- 
out wriggling the body or 
“ pulling-off.” 

They have also learned to 
adjust their sights, to perform 
the loading motions rapidly 
and correctly, and to obey such 
simple commands as— 

“At them twa weemen”— 
officers’ wives, probably —“ pro- 
ceeding from left tae right across 
the square, at five hundred 


yairds”—they are really about 
fifteen yards away, covered 
with confusion—“ five roonds, 
firel” 

But as yet they have dis- 
charged no shots from their 
rifles. It has all been make- 
believe, with dummy cartridges, 
and fictitious ranges, and snap- 
ping triggers. To be quite 
frank, they are getting just a 
little tired of musketry training 
—forgetting for the moment 
that a soldier who cannot use 
his rifle is merely an expense 
to his country and a free gift 
to the enemy. But the sight 
of Bobby Little’s art gallery 
cheers them up. They con- 
template the picture with child- 
like interest. It resembles 
nothing so much as one of 
those pleasing but imaginative 
posters by the display of which 
our Railway Companies seek 
to attract the tourist to the 
less remunerative portions of 
their systems. 

“What for is the wee. felly 
gaun’ tae show us puctures?” 

Thus Private Mucklewame, 
A pundit in the rear-rank 
answers him. 

“Yon’s Gairmany.” 

“Gairmany ma auntie!” re- 
torts Mucklewame, “There's 
no chumney -stalks in Gair- 
many.” 

“Maybe no; but there’s 
wundmulls, See the wund- 
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mull there—on yon wee 
knowe!” 

“There's a pit-heid!” ex- 
claims another man, This 
homely spectacle is received 
with an affectionate sigh. 
Until two months ago more 
than half the platoon had 
never been out of sight of at 
least half a dozen. 

“See the kirk, in ablow 
the brae!” says some one else, 
in a pleased voice. “It has a 
nock in the steeple.” 

“T hear they Gairmans send 
signals wi’ their kirk-nocks,” 
remarks Private M‘Micking, 
who, as one of the Battalion 
signallers—or ‘“buzzers,” as 
the vernacular has it, in imi- 
tation of the buzzing of the 
Morse instrument — regards 
himself as a sort of junior 
Staff Officer. “They jist sema- 
phore with the haunds of the 
nock——” 

“TI wonder,” remarks the 
dreamy voiee of Private 
M‘Leary, the humorist of the 
platoon, “did ever a Gairman 
buzzer pit the ba’ through his 
ain goal in a fitba’ match?” 

This irrelevant reference to 
a regrettable incident of the 
previous Saturday afternoon is 
greeted with so much laughter 
that Bobby Little, who has 
at length fixed his picture in 
position, whips round. 

“Less talking there!” he 
announces severely, “or I shall 
have to stand you all at at- 
tention !” 

There is immediate silence— 
there is nothing the matter 
with Bobby’s discipline—and 
the outraged M‘Micking has 
to content himself with a 
homicidal glare in the direc- 


tion of M‘Leary, who is now 
hanging virtuously upon his 
officer’s lips. 

“This,” proceeds Bobby 
Little, “is what is known as 
a landseape target.” 

He indicates the picture, 
which, apparently overcome 
by so much public notice, 
promptly falls flat upon its 
face. A fatigue party under 
the sergeant hurries to its 
assistance. 

“Tt is intended,” resumes 
Bobby presently, ‘to teach 
you—us—te become familiar 
with various kinds of country, 
and to get into the habit of 
picking out conspicuous fea- 
tures of the landscape, and 
getting them by heart, and— 
er—so on. I want you all to 
study this picture for three 
minutes. Then I shall face 
you about and ask you to 
describe it to me.” 

After three minutes of puck- 
ered brows and hard breathing 
the squad is turned to its rear, 
and the examination proceeds. 

“Private Ness, what did you 
notice in the foreground of the 
picture?” 

Private Ness gazes fiercely 
before him. He has noticed 
a good deal, but can remember 
nothing. Moreover, he has no 
very clear idea what a fore- 
ground may be. _ 

“Private Mucklewame?” 

Again silence, while the 
rotund Mucklewame perspires 
in the throes of mental ex- 
ertion. 

“Private Wemyss?” 

No answer. 

“ Private M‘Micking ?” 

The “buzzer” smiles feebly, 
but says nothing. 
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“Well,” — desperately — 
“Sergeant Angus! Tell them 
what you noticed in the fore- 


ground.” 


Sergeant Angus (floruit A.D. 
1895) springs smartly to at- 


tention, and replies, with the 
instant obedience of the old 
soldier— 

“The sky, sirr.” 

“Not in the foreground, as 
a rule,” replies Bobby Little 
gently. “About turn again, 
all of you, and we'll have 
another try.” 

In his next attempt Bobby 
abandons individual catechism. 

“Now,” he begins, “what 
conspicuous objects do we notice 
on this target? In the fore- 
ground I can see a low knoll. 
To the left I see a windmill. 
In the distance is a tall chimney. 
Half-right is a church. How 
would that church be marked 
on a map?” 

No reply. 

“Well,” explains Bobby, 
anxious to parade a piece of 
knowledge which he only 
acquired himself a day or two 
ago, “churches are denoted in 
maps by a cross, mounted on 
a square or circle, according 
as the church has a square 
tower or a steeple. What has 
this church got?” 

“A nock!” bellow the pla- 
toon, with stunning enthusi- 
asm. (All but Private M‘Mick- 
ing, that is.) 

“‘ A clock, sir,” translates the 
sergeant, sotto voce. 

“A clock? Allright: but what 
I wanted was a steeple. Then, 
farther away, we can observe 
a mine, a winding brook, and a 
house, with a wall in front of 
it. Who can see them?” 
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To judge by the collective 
expression of the audience, no 

one does. Bobby ploughs on. 

“Upon the skyline we notice 
—Squad, ’shun /” 

Captain Wagstaffe has strolled 
up. He is second in command 
of A Company. Bobby ex- 
plains to him modestly what 
he has been trying to do. 

“Yes, I heard you,” says 
Wagstaffe. “You take a 
breather, while I carry on for 
a bit. Squad, stand easy, and 
tell me what you can see on 
that target. Private Ness, 
show me a pit-head.” 

Private Ness steps briskly 
forward and lays a grubby 
forefinger on Bobby’s “ mine.” 

“Private Mucklewame, show 
me a burn.” 

The brook is at once identi- 
fied. 

“Private M‘Leary, shut your 
eyes and tell me what there is 
just to the right of the emer 
mill.” 

“A wee knowe, sirr,’ ‘melee 
M‘Leary at once. Bobby recog- 
nises his “lew knoll ”—also the 
fact that it is no use endeay- 
ouring to instruct the unlettered 
until you have learned their 
language. 

“Very good!” says Captain 
Wagstaffe. “Now we will go 
on to what is known as Descrip- 
tion and Recognition of Targets. 
Supposing I had sent one of 
you forward into that land- 
scape as a scout.—By the way, 
what is a scout?” 

Dead silence, as usual. 

“Come along! Tell me, 
somebody! Private Muckle- 
wame ?” 

“They gang oot in a proces- 
sion on Setterday eftarnoons, 
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sirr, in short breeks,” replies 
Mucklewame promptly. 

“A procession is the very 
last thing a scout goes out in!” 
raps Wagstaffe. (It is plain 
to Mucklewame that the Cap- 
tain has never been in Wishaw, 
but he does not argue the 
point.) “Private M‘Micking, 
what is a scout?” 

“A spy, sirr,” replies the 
omniscient one. 

“Well, that’s better; but 
there’s a big difference between 
the two. What is it?” 

This is a poser. Several 
men know the difference, but 
feel quite incapable of explain- 
ingit. The question runs down 
the front rank. Finally it is 
held up and disposed of by one 
Mearns (from Aberdeen). 

“A spy, sirr, gets mair money 
than a scout.” 

“Does he?” asks Captain 
Wagstaffe, smiling. ‘ Well, I 
am not in a position to say. 
But if he does, he earns it! 
Why?” 

“Because if he gets catched 
he gets shot,” volunteers a 
rear-rank man. 

“Right. Why is he shot?” 

This conundrum is too deep 
for the squad. The Captain 
has to answer it himself. 

“‘Because he is not in uni- 
form, and cannot therefore be 
treated as an ordinary prisoner 
of war. So never go scouting 
in your night-shirt, Muckle- 
wame!” 

The respectable Mucklewame 
blushes deeply at this out- 
rageous suggestion, but Wag- 
staffe proceeds— 

“Now, supposing I sent you 
out scouting, and you dis- 
covered that over there—some- 


where in the middle of this 
field ”’—he lays a finger on the 
field in question—“there was 
a fold in the ground where a 
machine-gun section was con- 
cealed: what would you do 
when you got back?” 

“T would tell you, sirr,” 
replied Private M‘Micking 
politely. 

“Tell me what?” 

“That they was there, sirr.” 

** Where?” 

“In yon place.” 

“How would you indicate 
the position of the place?” 

“IT would pint it oot with 
ma finger, sirr.” 

“Invisible objects half a mile 
away are not easily pointed out 
with the finger,” Captain Wag- 
staffe mentions. ‘“ Private Ness, 
how would you describe it?” 
“T would tak’ you there, 
sirr.” 

“Thanks! But I doubt if 
either of us would come back! 
Private Wemyss? ” 

“T would say, sirr, that the 
place was west of the mansion- 
hoose.” 

“‘There’s a good deal of land 
west of that mansion-house, 
you know,” expostulates the 
Captain gently; “but we are 
getting on. Thompson?” 

“T would say, sirr,” replies 
Thompson, puckering his brow, 
“that it was in ablow they 
trees.” 

“It would be hard to indi- 
cate the exact trees you meant. 
Trees are too common. You 
try, Corporal King.” 

But Corporal King, who 
earned his stripes by reason of 
physical rather than intellect- 
ual attributes, can only contri- 
bute a lame reference to “a bit 
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hedge by yon dyke, where 
there’s a kin’ o’ hole in the 
tairget.” Wagstaffe breaks 
In— 

‘Now, everybody, take some 
conspicuous and unmistakable 
object about the middle of that 
landscape — something which 
no one can mistake. The 
mansion-house will do— the 
near end. Now then—Mansion- 
house, near end! Got that?” 

There is a general chorus of 
assent. 

“Very well. I want you to 
imagine that the base of the 
mansion-house is the centre of 
a great clock-face. Where 
would twelve o’clock be?” 

The platoon are plainly 
tickled by this new round- 

ame, They reply— 

“Straught up!” 

“Right. Where is nine 
o’cloek ?” 

“Over tae the left.” 

“Very good. And so on with 
all the other hours. Now, sup- 
posing I were to say, End of 
mansion -house — six o'clock — 
white gate—you would carry 
your eye straight downward, 
through the garden, until it 
encountered the gate. I would 
thus have enabled you to rec- 
ognise a very small object in a 
wide landseape in the quickest 
possible time. See the idea?” 

“ Yes, sirr.” 

“All right. Now for our 
fold in the ground. End of 
mansion-house—eight o’clock— 
got that?” 

There is an interested mur- 
mur of assent. 

“That gives you the direc- 
tion from the house. Now for 
the distance! End of mansion- 
house—eight o’clock—two finger- 
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breadths—what does that give 
you, Private Ness?” 

“The corrner of a_ field, 
sirr.”’ 

“Right. That is our field. 
We have picked it correctly out 
of about twenty fields, you see. 
Corner of field. In the middle 
of the field, a fold in the ground. 
At nine hundred—at the fold in 
the ground—five rounds—fire | 
You see the idea now?” 

“Yes, sirr.’ 

0 Very good. Let the die 
toon practise describing targets 
to one another, Mr Little. 
Don’t be too elaborate. Never 
employ either the clock or 
finger method if you can de- 
scribe your target without. 
For instance: Left of windmill 
—triangular cornfield. At the 
nearest corner—six hundred— 
rapid fire! is all you want. 
Carry on, Mr Little.” 

And leaving Bobbie and his 
infant class to practise this new 
and amusing pastime, Captain 
Wagstaffe strolls away across 
the square to where the pains- 
taking Waddell is contending 
with another squad. 

They, too, have a landscape 
target—a different one. Before 
it half-a-dozen rifles stand, set 
in rests. Waddell has given 
the order: Four hundred—at 
the road, where it passes under 
the viaduet—fire! and six 
privates have laid the six 
rifles upon the point indicated. 
Waddell and Captain Wag- 
staffe walk down the line, peer- 
ing along the sights of the 
rifles. Five are correctly 
aligned: the sixth points to 
the spacious firmament above 
the viaduct. 

“Hallo!” observes Wagstaffe. 

E 
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‘This is the man’s third try, 
sir,” explains the harassed 
Waddell. “He doesn’t seem 
to be able to distinguish any- 
thing at all.” 

“Eyesight wrong?” 

‘So he says, sir.” 

“Been a long time finding 
out, hasn’t he?” 

“The sergeant told me, sir,” 
confides Waddell, “that in his 
opinion the man is ‘working 
for his ticket.’” 

“Umph!” 

“TI did not quite understand 
the expression, sir,” continues 
the honest youth, “so I thought 
I would consult you.” 

“Tt means that he is trying 
to get his discharge. Bring 
him along: I'll soon find out 
whether he is skrim-shanking 
or not.” 

Private M‘Sweir is intro- 
duced, and led off to the lair 
of that hardened cynic, the 
Medical Officer. Here he is 
put through some simple visual 
tests. He soon finds himself 
out of his depth. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to feign either 
myopia, hypermetria, or astig- 
matism if you are not ac- 
quainted with the neces- 
sary symptoms, and have 
not decided beforehand which 
(if any) of these diseases you 
are suffering from. In five 
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minutes the afflicted M‘Sweir 
is informed, to his unutterable 
indignation, that he has passed 
@ severe ocular examination 
with flying colours, and is 
forthwith marched back to his 
squad, with instructions to 
recognise all targets in future, 
under pain of special instruc- 
tion in the laws of optics dur- 
ing his leisure hours. Verily, in 
K (i)—that is the tabloid title 
of the First Hundred Thousand 
—the way of the malingerer is 
hard. 

Still, the seed does not al- 
ways fall upon stony ground. 
On his way to inspect a third 
platoon Captain Wagstaffe 
passes Bobby Little and his 
merry men. They are in 
pairs, indicating targets to one 
another. 

Says Private Walker (obli- 
vious of Captain Wagstaffe’s 
proximity) to his friend, Private 
M‘Leary—in an affected parody 
of his instructor’s staccato 
utterance— 

“At yon three Gairman 
spies, gaun’ wp a close for tae 
despatch some wireless tele- 
graphy—fufty roonds—fire !” 

To which Private M‘Leary, 
not to be outdone, responds— 

“ Public hoose—in the baur 
— back o’ seeven o'clock — twa 
drams—fower fingers—rapid |” 


II, 


From this it is a mere step 
to— 

“Butt Pairty, ’shun/ Forrm 
fourrs! Right! By your left, 
quick marrch |” 

—on a bleak and cheerless 


It is 


morning in late October. 
not yet light; but a depressed 
party of about twenty-five are 
falling into line at the acrid in- 
vitation of two sergeants, who 
haveapparently decided that the 
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pen is mightier than the Lee- 
Enfield rifle; for each wears 
one stuck in his glengarry like 
an eagle’s feather, and carries 
a rabbinical - looking inkhorn 
slung to his bosom. This 
literary pose is due to the fact 
that records are about to be 
taken of the performances of 
the Company on the shooting- 
range. 

A half-awakened subaltern, 
who breakfasted at the grisly 
hour of a quarter-to-six, takes 
command, and the dolorous 
procession disappears into the 
gloom. 

Half an hour later the 
Battalion parades, and sets off, 
to the sound of music, in pur- 
suit. (It is perhaps needless 


to state that although we are 
deficient in rifles, possess neither 
belts, pouches, nor greatcoats, 
and are compelled to attach 


our scanty accoutrements to 
our persons with ingenious 
contrivances of string, we 
boast a fully equipped and 
highly efficient pipe band, com- 
plete with pipers, big drummer, 
side drummers, and corybantic 
drum-major.) 

By eight o’clock, after a 
muddy tramp of four miles, 
we are assembled at the two- 
hundred-yards firing-point upon 
Number Three Range. The 
range itself is little more than 
a drive eut through a pine- 
wood, It is nearly half a 
mile long. Across the far end 
runs a high sandy embank- 
ment, decorated just below the 
ridge with a row of number- 
boards—one for each target. 
Of the targets themselves no- 
thing as yet is to be seen. 
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“‘ Now then, let’s get a move 
on!” suggests the Senior Cap- 
tain briskly. ‘‘Cockerell, ring 
up the butts, and ask Cap- 
tain Wagstaffe to put up the 
targets.” 

The alert Mr Cockerell hur- 
ries to the telephone, which 
lives in a small white-painted 
structure like a gramophone- 
stand. (It has been left at 
the firing-point by the all- 
providing butt-party.) He 
turns the call-handle smartly, 
takes the receiver out of the 
box, and begins... . 

There is no need to describe 
the performance which ensues, 
All telephone-users are familiar 
with it. It consists entirely 
of the word “ Hallo!” repeated 
crescendo and furioso until ex- 
haustion supervenes. 

Presently Mr Cockerell re- 
ports to the captain— 

“Telephone out of order, 

sir.” 
‘“T never knew a range tele- 
phone that wasn’t,” replies the 
Captain, inspecting the instru- 
ment, “Still, you might give 
this one a sporting chance, 
anyhow. It isn’t a wireless 
telephone, you know! Cor- 
poral Kemp, connect that tele- 
phone for Mr Cockerell.” 

A marble-faeed N.C.O. kneels 
solemnly upon the turf and 
raises a small iren trap-door 
—hitherto overlooked by the 
omniscient Cockerell—reveal- 
ing a cavity some six inches 
deep, containing an electric 
plug-hole. Into this he thrusts 
the terminal of the telephone- 
wire. Cockerell, scarlet in the 
face, watches him indignantly. 

Telephonic communication 
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between firing-point and butts 
is now established. That is to 
say, whenever Mr Cockerell 
rings the bell some one in 
the butts courteously rings 
back. Overtures of a more 
intimate nature are greeted 
either with stony silence or 
another fantasia on the bell. 

Meanwhile the captain is 
superintending firing arrange- 
ments. 

“ Are the first details ready 
to begin?” he shouts. 

“Quite ready, sir,” runs the 
reply down the firing-line. 

The captain now comes to 
the telephone himself. He 
takes the receiver from Cock- 
erell with masterful assurance, 

“Hallo, there!” he calls. 
“T want to speak to Captain 
Wagstaffe.” 

“Honkle yang-yang?” in- 
quires a ghostly voice. 

“Captain Wagstaffe! Hurry 
up ! ”? 

Presently the bell rings, and 
the captain gets to business. 

“That you, Wagstaffe?” he 
inquires cheerily, ‘Look here, 
were going to fire Practice 
Seven, Table B.—snap-shoot- 
ing. I want you to raise all 
the targets for six seconds, just 
for sighting purposes. Do you 
understand ?” 

Here the bell rings continu- 
ously for ten seconds. Noth- 
ing daunted, the captain tries 
again. 

“That you, Wagstaffe? Prac- 
tice Seven, Table B.!” 

“ T’chk, t’chk!” replies Cap- 
tain Wagstaffe. 

“Begin by raising all the 
targets for six seconds. Then 
raise them six times for five 
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seconds each—no, as you were! 
Raise them five times for six 
seconds each. Got that? I 
say, are you there? What’s 
that ?” 

“‘Przemysl!” replies the tele- 
phone—or something to that 
effect. “Czestochowa! Krzy- 
szkowice! Plock!” 

The captain, now on his 
mettle, continues— 

“TI want you to signal the 
results on the rear targets as 
the front ones godown. After 
that we will fire—oh, curse the 
thing!” 

He hastily removes the re- 
ceiver, which is emitting sounds 
suggestive of the buckling of 
biscuit-tins, from his ear, and 
lays it on its rest. The bell 
promptly begins to ring again. 

“Mr Cockerell,” he says re- 
signedly, “double up to the 
butts and ask Captain Wag- 
staffe 2 

“I’m here, old son,” replies 
a gentle voice, as Captain 
Wagstaffe touches him upon 
the shoulder. ‘“ Been here some 
time!” 

After mutual asperities, it is 
decided by the two captains to 
dispense with the aid of the 
telephone proper, and com- 
municate by bell alone. Cap- 
tain Wagstaffe’s tall figure 
strides back across the heather ; 
the red flag on the butts flut- 
ters down; and we get to 
work. 

Upon a long row of water- 
proof sheets—some thirty in 
all—lie the firers. Beside each 
is extended the form of a ser- 
geant or officer, tickling his 
eharge’s ear with incoherent 
counsel, and imploring him, 
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almost tearfully, not to get 
excited. 

Suddenly thirty targets 
spring out of the earth in 
front of us, only to disappear 
again just as we have got over 
our surprise. They are not of 
the usual bull’s-eye pattern, but 
are what is known as “figure” 
targets. The lower half is sea- 
green, the upper, white. In 
the centre, half on the green 
and half on the white, is a 
curious brown smudge. It 
might be anything, from a 
splash of mud to one of those 
mysterious brown-paper pat- 
terns which fall out of ladies’ 
papers, but it really is in- 
tended to represent the head 
and shoulders of a man in 
khaki lying on grass and aim- 
ing at us. However, the British 
private, with his usual genius 
for misapprehension, has chris- 
tened this effigy “the beggar 
in the boat.” 

With equal suddenness the 
targets swing up again. Crack! 
An uncontrolled spirit has 
loosed off his rifle before it has 
reached his shoulder. Blister- 
ing reproof follows. Then, 
after three or four seconds, 
comes a perfect salvo all down 
the line. The conscientious 
Mucklewame, slowly raising 
his foresight as he has been 
taught to do, from the base of 
the target to the centre, has 
just covered the beggar in the 
boat between wind and water, 


The interior of the butts is 
an unexpectedly spacious place. 
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From the nearest firing-point gets are up. Imagine a sort of 
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and is lingering lovingly over 
the second pull, when the 
inconsiderate beggar (and his 
boat) sink unostentatiously into 
the abyss, leaving the open- 
mouthed marksman with his 
finger on the trigger and an 
unfired cartridge still in the 
chamber. At the dentist’s 
Time crawls; in snap-shooting 
contests he sprints. 

Another set of targets slide 
up as the first go down, and 
upon these the hits are recorded 
by a forest of black or white 
discs, waving vigorously in the 
air. Here and there a red 
and white flag flaps derisively. 
Mucklewame gets one of these. 

The marking - targets go 
down to half-mast again, and 
then comes another tense pause. 
Then, as the firing-targets re- 
appear, there is another volley. 
This time Private Mucklewame 
leads the field, and decapitates 
a dandelion. The third time 
he has learned wisdom, and the 
beggar in the boat gets the 
bullet where all mocking foes 
should get it—in the neck! 


Snap - shooting over, the 
combatants retire to the five- 
hundred - yard firing - point, 
taking with them that modern 
hair-shirt, the telephone. 

Presently a fresh set of tar- 
gets swing up—of the bull’s- 
eye variety this time — and 
the markers are busy once 
more. 







you would not suspect their 
existence, except when the tar- 
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miniature railway station—or 
rather, half a railway station 
—sunk into the ground, with 
a very long platform and a 
very low roof—eight feet high 
at the most. Upon the oppo- 
site side of this station, instead 
of the other platform, rises 
the sandy ridge previously 
mentioned —the stop - butt — 
crowned with its row of 
number - boards. Along the 
permanent way, in place of 
sleepers and metals, runs a long 
and narrow trough, in which, 
instead of railway carriages, 
some thirty great iron frames 
are standing side by side. These 
frames are double, and hold the 
targets. They are so arranged 
that if one is pushed up the 
other comes down. The markers 
stand along the platform, like 
railway porters. 

There are two markers to 
each target. They stand with 
their backs to the firers, com- 
fortably conscious of several 
feet of earth and a stout brick 
wall between them and low 
shooters. Number one squats 
down, paste-pot in hand, and 
repairs the bullet-holes in the 
unemployed target with patches 
of black or white paper. Num- 
ber two, brandishing a pole to 
which is attached a disc, black 
on one side and white on the 
other, is acquiring a permanent 
erick in the neck through 
gaping upward at the target 
in search of hits. He has to 
be sharp-eyed, for the bullet- 
hole is a small one, and springs 
into existence without any 
other intimation than a spirt 
of sand on the bank twenty 
yards behind. He must be 
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alert, too, and signal the shots 
as they are made; otherwise 
the telephone will begin to 
interest itself on his behalf. 
The bell will ring, and a 
sarcastic voice will intimate— 
assuming that you can hear 
what it says—that C Company 
are sending a wreath and mess- 
age of condolence as their con- 
tribution to the funeral of the 
marker at Number Seven tar- 
get, who appears to have died 
at his post within the last ten 
minutes ; coupled with a polite 
request that his successor 
may be appointed as rapidly 
as possible, as the war is not 
likely to last more than three 
years. To this the butt-officer 
replies that C Company had 
better come a bit closer to the 
target and try, try again. 
There are practically no re- 
strictions as to the length to 
which one may go in insult- 
ing butt-markers. The Geneva 
Convention is silent upon the 
subject, partly because it is 
almost impossible to say any- 
thing which can really hurt a 
marker’s feelings, and partly 
because the butt-officer always 
has the last word in any un- 
pleasantness which may arise. 
That is to say, when defeated 
over the telephone, he can 
always lower his targets, and 
with his myrmidons feign ab- 
straction or insensibility until 
an overheated subaltern arrives 
at the double from the five- 
hundred - yards’ firing - point, 
conveying news ef surrender. 
Captain Wagstaffe was an 
admitted master of this game. 
He was a difficult subject to 
handle; for he was accustomed 
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to return an eye for an eye 
when repartees were being 
exchanged; and when over- 
borne by heavier metal—say, 
a peripatetic “ brass-hat ” from 
Hythe—he was accustomed to 
haul up the red butt-flag (which 
automatically brings all firing 
to a standstill), and stroll down 
the range to refute the intruder 
at close quarters. We must 
add that he was a most efficient 
butt-officer. When he was on 
duty, markers were most as- 
siduous in their attention to 
theirs, which is not always 
the case. 

Thomas Atkins rather enjoys 
marking. For one thing, he is 
permitted to remove as much 
clothing as he pleases, and to 
cover himself with stickiness 
and grime to his heart’s eon- 
tent—always a highly prized 
privilege. He is also allowed 
to smoke, to exchange full- 
flavoured persiflage with his 
neighbours, and to refresh 
himself from time to time with 
mysterious items of provender 
wrapped in scraps of news- 
paper. Given an easy-going 
butt - officer and some timid 
subalterns, he can spend a 
very agreeable morning. Even 
when discipline is strict, mark- 
ing is preferable to most other 
fatigues. 

Crack! Crack! Crack! The 
fusilade has begun. Privates 
Ogg and Hogg are in charge 
of Number Thirteen target. 
They are beguiling the tedium 
of their task by a friendly 
gamble with the markers on 
Number Fourteen — Privates 


Cosh and Tosh. The rules of 
the game are simplicity itself. 
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After each detail has fired, 
the target with the higher 
score receives the sum of one 
penny from its opponents. 
At the present moment, after 
a long run of adversity, 
Privates Cosh and Tosh are 
one penny to the good. Once 
again fortune smiles upon 
them. The first two shots go 
right through the bull—eight 
points straight away. The 
third is an inner; the fourth 
another bull; the fifth just 
grazes the line separating 
inners from outers. Private 
Tosh, who is scoring, promptly 
signals an inner. Meanwhile, 
target Number Twelve is also 
being liberally marked—but 
by nothing of a remunerative 
nature, The gentleman at the 
firing-point is taking what is 
known as “a fine sight ”—so 
fine, indeed, that each succes- 
sive bullet either buries itself 
in the turf fifty yards short, or 
ricochets joyously from off the 
bank in front, hurling itself 
sideways through the target, 
accompanied by a storm of 
gravel, and tearing holes 
therein which even the biassed 
Ogg cannot class as clean hits. 

“We hae gotten eighteen 
that time,” announces Mr Tosh 
to his rival, swinging his disc 
and inwardly blessing his un- 
known benefactor. (For ob- 
vious reasons the firer is 
known only to the marker by 
a number.) ‘ Hoo’s a’ wi’ you, 
Jock?” 

“There’s a [adjective] body 
here,” replies Ogg, with gloomy 
sarcasm, “flingin’ bricks through 
this yin!” He picks up the 
red and white flag for the 
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fourth time, and unfurls it in- 
dignantly to the breeze. 

“‘Here’s the officer!” says the 
warning voice of Hogg. “I 
doot he'll no allow your last 
yin, Peter.” 

He is right. The subaltern 
in charge of targets Thirteen 
to Sixteen, after a pained 
glance at the battered coun- 
tenance of Number Thirteen, 
pauses before Fourteen, and 
jots down a figure on his 
butt-register. 

“ower, fower, fower, three, 
three, sirr,” announces Tosh 
politely. 

“Three bulls, one inner, and 
an ahter, sir,” proclaims the 
Cockney sergeant simultane- 
ously. 

“ Now, suppose J try,” sug- 
gests the subaltern gently. 

He examines the target, 
promptly disallows Tosh’s last 
inner, and passes on. 

** Seeventeen only /” remarks 
Private Ogg severely. “I 
thocht sae!” 

Private Cosh speaks—for the 
first time—removing a paste- 
brush and some patching-paper 
from his mouth— 

** Still, it’s better nor a wash- 
oot! And onyway, you’re due 
us tippence the noo!” 


By way of contrast to the 
frivolous game of chance in the 
butts, the proceedings at the 
firing-point resolve themselves 
into a desperately earnest test 
of skill. The fortnight’s range- 
practice is drawing to a close. 
Each evening registers have 
been made up, and firing 
averages adjusted, with the 
result that A and D Companies 
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are found to have entirely out- 
distanced B and C, and to be 
running neck and neek for the 
championship of the battalion. 
Up till this morning D’s aver- 
age worked out at something 
under fifteen (out of a possible 
twenty), and A’s at something 
over fourteen points. Both are 
quite amazing and incredible 
averages for a recruits’ course ; 
but then nearly everything 
about “K (i)” is amazing and 
incredible. Up till half an hour 
ago D had, if anything, in- 
creased their lead: then dire 
calamity overtook them. 

One Pumpherston, Sergeant- 
Major and crack shot of the 
Company, solemnly blows down 
the barrel of his rifle and pros- 
trates himself majestically upon 
his more than considerable 
stomach, for the purpose of 
firing his five rounds at five 
hundred yards. His average 
score so far has been one under 
“possible.” Three officers and 
a couple of stray corporals 
gather behind him in eulogistic 
attitudes. 

“How are the Company 
doing generally, Sergeant- 
Major?” inquires the Captain 
of D Company. 

“Very well, sirr, except for 
some carelessness,” replies the 
great man impressively. ‘That 
man there”—he indicates a 
shrinking figure hurrying rear- 
wards— “has just spoilt his 
own score and another man’s 
by putting two shots on the 
wrong target !” 

There is a horrified hum at 
this, for to fire upon some one 
else’s target is the gravest 
crime in musketry. In the 
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first place, it counts a miss for 
yourself. In the second, it may 
do a grievous wrong to your 
neighbour ; for the law ordains 
that, in the event of more than 
five shots being found upon any 
target, only the worst five shall 
count. Therefore, if your un- 
solicited contribution takes the 
form of an outer, it must be 
counted, to the exclusion, pos- 
sibly, of a bull. The culprit 
broke into a double. 

Having delivered himself, 
Sergeant-Major Pumpherston 
graciously accepted the charger 
of cartridges which an obse- 
quious acolyte was proffering, 
rammed it into the magazine, 
adjusted the sights, spread out 
his legs to an obtuse angle, 
and fired his first shot. 

All eyes were turned upon 
target Number Seven. But 
there was no signal. All the 
other markers were busy flour- 
ishing discs or flags; only 
Number Seven remained cold 
and aloof. 

The captain of D Company 
laughed satirically. 

“Number Seven gone to 
_ have his hair cut!” he ob- 
served. 

“Third time this morning, 
sir,’ added a  sycophantic 
subaltern. 

The sergeant-major smiled 
indulgently. 

*T can do without signals, 
sir,” he said. ~““I know where 
the shot went all right. I 
must get the next a little 
more to the left. That last 
one was a bit too near to three 
o’clock to be a certainty.” 

He fired again—with pre- 
cisely the same result, 
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Every one was quite apolo- 
getic to the sergeant-major 
this time. 

“This must be stopped,” an- 
nounced the Captain. “Mr 
Simson, ring up Captain 
Wagstaffe on the telephone.” 

But the sergeant - major 
would not hear of this. 

“The butt-registers are good 
enough for me, sir,” he said 
with a paternal smile. He 
fired again. Once more the 
target stared back, blank and 
unresponsive. 

This time the audience were 
too disgusted to speak. They 
merely shrugged their shoul- 
ders and glanced at one an- 
other with sarcastic smiles. 
The captain, who had suffered 
a heavy reverse at the hands 
of Captain Wagstaffe earlier 
in the morning, began to re- 
hearse the wording of his 
address over the telephone. 

The sergeant-major fired his 
last two shots with impressive 
aplomb—only to be absolutely 
ignored twice more by Number 
Seven. Then he rose to his 
feet and saluted with ostenta- 
tious respectfulness. 

“Four bulls and one inner, I 
think, sir. I’m afraid I pulled 
that last one off a bit.” 


The captain is already at the 
telephone. For the moment this 
most feminine of instruments 
is found to be in an accommo- 
dating frame of mind. Cap- 
tain Wagstaffe’s voice is quickly 
heard. 

“That you, Wagstaffe?” in- 
quires the Captain. ‘I’m so 
sorry to bother you, but could 
you make inquiries and ascer- 
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tain when the marker on Num- 
ber Seven is likely to come out 
of the chloroform ?”’ 

“‘He has been sitting up and 
taking nourishment for the 
last five minutes,” replies the 
voice of Wagstaffe. “What 
message can I deliver to him?” 

“None in particular, except 
that he has not signalled a 
single one of Sergeant-Major 
Pumpherston’s shots!” replies 
the Captain of D, with crush- 
ing simplicity. 

‘‘Half a mo’!” replies Wag- 


staffe.. . . Then, presently— 

“Hallo! Are you there, 
Whitson?” 

“Yes. We are still here,” 
Captain Whitson assures him 
frigidly. 

“Right. Well, I have ex- 


amined Number Seven target, 
and there are no shots on it 
of any kind whatever. But 
there are ten shots on Number 
Hight, if that’s any help. Buck 
up with the next lot, will you? 
We are getting rather bored 
here. So long!” | 


There was nothing in it now. 
D Company had finished. The 
last two representatives of A 
were firing, and subalterns 
with note-books were perform- 
ing prodigies of arithmetic. 
Bobby Little calculated that 
if these two scored eighteen 
points each they would pull the 
Company’s total average up to 
fifteen precisely, beating D by 
a decimal. 

The two slender threads 
upon which the success of this 
enterprise hung were named 
Lindsay and Budge. Lindsay 
was a phlegmatic youth with 
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watery eyes. Nothing dis- 
turbed him, which was for- 
tunate, for the commotion 
which surrounded him was 
considerable. A stout sergeant 
lay beside him on a water- 
proof sheet, whispering excited 
counsels of perfection, while 
Bobby Little danced in the 
rear, beseeching him to fire 
upon the proper target. 

“Now, Lindsay,” said Cap- 
tain Whitson, in a trembling 
voice, “you are going to get 
into a good comfortable posi- 
tion, take your time, and score 
five bulls.” 

The amazing part of it all 
was that Lindsay very nearly 
did score five bulls. He actu- 
ally got four, and would have 
had a fifth had not the stout 
sergeant, in excess of solicitude, 
tenderly wiped his watery eye 
for him with a grubby hand- 
kerchief just as he took the 
first pull for his third shot. 

Altogether he scored nine- 
teen; and the gallery, full of 
congratulations, moved on to 
inspect the performance of 
Private Budge, an extremely 
nervous subject: who, thanks 
to the fact that public atten- 
tion had been concentrated so 
far upon Lindsay, and that his 
ministering sergeant was & 
matter-of-fact individual of few 
words, had put on two bulls 
—eight points. He now re- 
quired to score enly nine points 
in three shots. 

Suddenly the hapless youth 
became aware of the breathless 
group in his rear. He promptly 
pulled his trigger, and just 
flicked the outside edge of the 
target—two points. 
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“TI doot I’m gettin’ a thing 
nairvous,” he muttered apolo- 
getically to the sergeant. 

“Havers! Shut your heid 
and give the bull a bash!” 
responded that admirable per- 
son. 

The twitching Budge, brac- 
ing himself, scored an inner— 
three points, 

“A bull, and we do it!” 
murmured Bobby Little. For- 
tunately Budge did not hear. 

“Ye’re no daen badly,” ad- 
mits the sergeant grudgingly. 

Budge, a little piqued, de- 
termines to do better. He 
raises his foresight slowly; 
takes the first pull; touches 
“gix o'clock” on the distant 
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bull—luckily the light is per- 
fect—and takes the second pull 
for the last. time. 

Next moment a white disc 
rises slowly out of the earth 
and covers the bull’s-eye. 


So Bobby Little was able 
next morning to congratulate 
his disciples upon being “ the 
best -shooting platoon in the 
best-shooting Company in the 
best-shooting Battalion in the 
Brigade.” 

Not less than fifty other 
subalterns within a radius of 
five miles were saying the 
same thing to their platoons. 
It is right to foster a spirit of 
emulation in young troops. 


(To be continued.) 








A GREAT JOUST. 


THE very High and Mighty 
King of Castile and of Leon, 
Don Juan IIL, who reigned, 
but did not govern, from 1406 
to 1453, was a most feeble and 
disastrous monarch. His realm 
was wellnigh wrecked for lack 
of governance while he was 
hiding himself from the assaults 
of bullies behind his favourite, 
that very famous and magnifi- 
cent Lord Don Alvaro de Luna, 
Master of Santiago and Con- 
stable of Castile. His heart 
was set upon poets, or what 
he took to be the same thing— 
namely, poetasters. He had 
himself drunk the poetaster’s 
mead. And next to a writer 
of courtly verse he loved the 
Court chivalry of his age, its 
make-believe, its show, and its 
“ Passages of Arms.” The fif- 
teenth century was in its moral 
vile, and both treacherous and 
ferocious in its wars. But it 
had a sort of chivalry of its 
own, an affair of play-acting 
and jousts. The jousts were 
serious. The play-acting was 
all in the pretexts for them. 


“ When he fights and beats out’s brains, 
The devil’s in him if he feigns.” 


There can have been no feign- 
ing on the part of Ruy Diaz 
de Mendoza and the nineteen 
gentlemen of his house who 
held a Pass at Valladolid in 
1439 on the occasion of the 
marriage of Don Enrique, the 
Prince of Asturias. They 
sharp lances. 
Pedro de Portocarrero and 
Juan de Salazar were killed, 


fought with 


and Diego de Sandoval so 
grievously wounded that his 
recovery was thought a 
miracle. The King stopped 
the joust as being too danger- 
ous. The Church had good 
cause to condemn the game as 
being so perilous to life that 
men were cut off in their sins, 
and the soul perished with 
the body. 

The chivalry of the middle 
ages was ready enough to burn 
heretics on the request of the 
Church, but not to give up its 
amusements. The Church her- 
self would refuse to bury in 
consecrated ground a gentle- 
man who had the misfortune 
to be killed in the lists, but in 
the persons of its Prelates and 
Priests it encouraged tourna- 
ments and passages of arms, 
by not preventing them from 
being held and by looking on. 
Prelates were present on Friday 
the Ist of January 1434 when 
King John was spending his 
Christmas season at Medina 
del Campo, and it was merry 
in hall and beards wagged all, 
and they played at King 
Arthur and the Round Table 
and the emprises of Knights 
Errant. It was as good as 
a play when ten “hidalgos” 
of clean blood and unstained 
coat-armour stalked into the 
hall, all in “white armour,” 
preceded by a herald whom 
they called Vanguard, to ask 
a boon of the King. 

The names of the ten gentle- 
men were Suero de Quifiones, 
who was captain of them, Lope 
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de Estufiiga, Diego de Bazan, 
Pedro de Nava, Alvaro Gomez 
de Quifiones, Sancho de Rav- 
anal, Lope de Aller, Diego de 
Benavides, Pedro de los Rios, 
and Gomez de Villacorta. 
Having with a becoming grace 
kissed the royal hand and shoe, 
Suero asked leave to make his 
petition by the mouth of his 
herald, and leave being graci- 
ously given, Vanguard read 
aloud: How just it was that 
all men languishing in prison 
should seek freedom, how Suero, 
being to the knowledge of all 
the Court enslaved by tyran- 
nous love to a certain lady of 
unspeakable beauty, virtue, and 
discretion (in all the many 
meanings that vexatious word 
has in Castilian), was con- 
strained to wear an iron collar 
in her honour every Thursday ; 
how being desirous to free him- 
self from this obligation he 
sought leave from the King 
to hold a Pass of Arms in her 
honour, and break or cause to 
be broken three hundred lances. 
There was a lady, and she was 
another gentleman’s wife, but 
what was Suero’s honest 
opinion of the relative values 
to him of her reciprocity to 
his refined devotion, and of a 
good charger, is a question not 
worth investigating. All this 
business of “the lady of his 
devotion” was just the game 
handed down by “makers” 
from of old, and serving as an 
excuse for private theatricals. 
The joust was the thing, and 
when leave to hold it was 
given, then Vanguard mounted 
the dais at the head of the 
hall and read out the twenty 
laws of the Pass of Honour 
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devised by Suero. The King 
listened with approval. He 
saw that the “Paso” would 
be a model, and we have to 
thank Don Juan for one busi- 
ness-like thing he did in an 
otherwise futile existence. He 
decided that a proper record 
should be taken, and he named 
as reporter his scrivener and 
notary public, Pedro Redriguez 
Delena (or de Lena), to make 
a good downright ‘Bell’s Life’ 
report, Accounts of tourna- 
ments are common enough, but 
they are wont to go into mere 
generalities, as does for instance 
the ‘Pas des Armes de San- 
dricourt.’ ‘The Book of the 
Pass of Honour held by the 
excellent knight Suero de 
Quifiones,’ first drawn up by 
the notary Delena, and then 
compiled from his MSS. by 
Brother Juan de Pineda of the 
Order of Saint Francis, and 
by him printed at Salamanca 
in 1588—the Armada year—is 
just such a detailed record of 
points made as might be given 
in a sporting paper of the mill 
between the Tutbury Pet and 
the Tipton Slasher. 

Fray Juan de Pineda says 
he abbreviated the notary’s 
record. If so, the good reporter 
must have been inordinately 
garrulous and minute. But the 
Friar cannot have cut short 
the business of the joust. What 
he condensed was probably 
the descriptions of dressings 
and trappings. There is more 
than human patience can stand 
of such matters in all the 
records of the time. After all, 
crimson hose of fine Florentine 
cloth, doublets of blue velvet, 
and brocade, plumes, gold lace 
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and jewelry, were just the same 
at a joust as at any other 
festive and solemn social occa- 
sions. I will avail myself of a 
phrase dear to Mr Henley, and 
say: ‘Let us cut the cackle 
and come to the hosses.” Yet 
one remark may be made. The 
challengers wore devices and 
mottoes, and they were French. 
“Tl faut deliberer” was Suero’s 
motto. And this is a point 
worth making, for it is a re- 
minder that the tournament 
and its derivatives, the various 
kinds of ‘jousts,” were in 
origin French, and never lost 
that charaeter. Tournaments 


and jousts might be combined, 
but they were not the same 
thing. When the tournament 
began in the eleventh century, 
it was simply a meeting of all 
the gentlemen of the country- 


side who had nothing on earth 
te employ them beyond hunting 
and fighting, for the purpose of 


enjoying a general scrimmage. 


on a convenient open field. 
As many as fifty champions 
are known to have been killed 
in these battles. The Church 
set its face against them, and 
then the overflowing pugnacity 
of the heroes was drawn away 
to Spain to fight the Almor- 
avides or swarmed off in the 
direction of the Holy Land. 
The tournament was brought 
to order. The encounter in 
mass, or mélée, did not cease 
till the end of the fifteenth 
century. When Louis de Hé- 
douville, Seigneur de Sandri- 
court, which, like Paris, is 
‘“emprés Pontoise,” held his 
Pas des armes in 1493, there 
were interludes of scrimmage 
between the jousts. The teams 
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which encountered one another 
fought on horseback and on 
foot, with swords and battle- 
axes. It sounds terrible, but 
as a matter of fact men were 
rarely killed on these occasions, 
The weapons were tournament 
swords, maces, or axes. All 
blows must be given from 
above to below. The combat- 
ants wore extra pieces of 
armour outside their ordinary 
harness, and inside they wore 
padded jackets covering arms, 
shoulders, and back, three fin- 
gers, say two inches, thick. It 
is not surprising that they 
were rarely wounded. The 
wonder is that they could exert 
themselves. René of Anjou, 
whom we all know from ‘ Anne 
of Geierstein,’ and who was a 
great authority, says that in 
the north of Europe men wore 
so many extra pieces of mail 
and so much padding that 
when fully equipped they were 
broader than they were long. 
In the lists there was a barrier, 
and the two sides hammered 
at one another across the top. 
It must have been a pure 
trial of endurance, and the 
victory fell to those who had 
the strongest heart and lungs, 
and could bear up against the 
greatest number of thumps. 
Suero de Quifiones did not 
propose to. hold a tournament, 
but a joust in its most gentle- 
manly form—that is to say, a 
succession of encounters be- 
tween single champions, wear- 
ing the full tilting armour, 
mounted and usiug the lanee 
only. The place was the 
bridge over the Orbigo, south- 
west of Leon, and east of As- 
torga. It was a station on 
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the French or Pilgrim Road to 
Santiage, in Galicia. The 
time was fifteen days before 
and fifteen after the feast of 
St James, on the 25th July. 
It would be tedious to give 
all the twenty laws laid down 
by the excellent Suero. The 
substance of them was that 
he and his nine friends would 
hold the pass against all 
comers,—one defender to one 
challenger, in succession. All 
gentlemen were invited to at- 
tend, and indeed one of the 
Royal Heralds was sent as far 
abroad as time permitted, to 
proclaim the joust. Whoever 
came in answer to the invita- 
tion, or passed by the way on 
pilgrimage to Santiago, was 
to give his right spur as a 
pledge that he would redeem it 
by running courses till three 
iances had been broken. A 
lady was to leave her right 
glove till her champion re- 
deemed it. This was rather 
part of the frippery than of 
the business of the joust. But 
the business was well looked 
to. A competent authority 
was appointed to act as um- 
pire—the two Judges, Pere 
Baba and Gomez Arias de 
Quifiones. Defenders and chal- 
lengers alike were bound to 
“do homage” to the Judges 
in the full form—that is, to 
constitute themselves their 
liege men for the joust, and 
obey their orders. Then care 
was taken to define the quality 
of the persons who were to be 
allowed to compete. The de- 
fenders declined to meet a chal- 
lenger who was not a gentle- 
man of coat-armour. Therefore 
whoever came to joust must 
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tell his name and give his 
coat-of-arms. He was not 
allowed to select his opponent, 
for a very sufficient reason, 
If he could, then there was a 
great probability that he would 
name Suero himself, or one 
or two of the others, and they 
would be overworked. There- 
fore the challenger must be 
content with knowing that he 
would be matched with one of 
the defenders, who were all 
gentlemen of known houses, 
but must not ask the name 
of his opponent. If this rule, 
which was a fair one, had been 
enforced at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe would not 
have been free to touch the 
shield of the Templar. Each 
pair of combatants must break 
three lances between them, but 
the drawing of blood consti- 
tuted a broken lance. 

When we remember what 
the tilting armour was, it ap- 
pears eminently likely that no 
blood could be drawn. The 
ordinary harness was reinforced 
by extra pieces. The left 
breast and shoulder were pro- 
tected by a steel cape, or part 
of a cape, with a high Glad- 
stone collar fastened to the 
breast-plate. On the right 
side a small round shield—the 
rondel (in Spanish arandela)— 
was fixed to cover the inner 
side of the arm and the arm- 
pit. The high-peaked saddle 
was plated. And of course 
there were the helmet, gorget 
or throat-piece, breast-plate, 
and shoulder, arm, thigh, and 
leg pieces, and the heavy 
gauntlets. Another “rondel” 
was fixed on the lance to pro- 
tect the hand. Even when 
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the lances were ground sharp, 
as they were at Urbigo, how 
could the tilters be wounded ? 
We shall see that they were, 
and fatally too. 

Before we finally get to the 
“‘hosses ” it may not be super- 
fluous to note that if a joust 
was a gentleman’s game it 
was also a show for persons in 
easy circumstances. Whether 
Suero bore all the expenses 
himself, or was aided by his 
team, or by Alvaro de Luna, 
or the King, the Paso Honroso 
must have cost first and last 
a pretty penny. The building 
of the lists, the grand stand, 
the Judges’ seats, and the tents 
provided for the defenders and 
their guests, entailed the use of 
three hundred ox-waggon loads 
of timber brought from the 
Quifiones land in Asturias and 
the woods of Luna. Then Don 
Suero undertook to entertain 
all comers at rack and manger, 
to pay all doctors’ bills, and to 
give a diamond to the first 
gentleman who broke his lance 
to redeem a lady’s glove. He 
also bound himself te provide 
horse, lance, and armour of a 
quality equal to the defenders’ 
for challengers who were not 
provided with their own. Then 
he must have paid something 
for the marble statue of a 
herald, carved for him by 
Nicolao Frances, the architect 
(maestro de las obras) of Santa 
Maria de la Regla at Leon. 
It was put on the Pilgrim 
Road, and the right hand held 
@ scroll bearing the words, 
“This way to the Pass.” The 
crowd of workmen, grooms, 
trumpeters, cymbal players, 


and drummers on the kettle- 
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drums, servants of defenders 
and challengers, must have 
been paid and fed, and we may 
be sure they pilfered. For the 
better governance of these per- 
sons the Judges made a law 
that any man who cried out to 
the jousters should’ lose his 
tongue, and if he made a sign 
his hand was to be cut off. 
It would have gone ill with 
the well-disposed spectators at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, who gave 
superfluous advice to Ivanhoe, 
if this rule had been in force 
there. And now, suppressing 
much elaborate detail copiously 
recorded by Pedro de Lena 
and gently abbreviated by 
Friar Pineda, we will really 
come to “the hosses.” 

There were plenty of them, 
for the courses run were seven 
hundred and twenty-seven, and 
the broken lances were a hun- 
dred and sixty-six. That was 
little more than half the 
number fixed by Don Suero, 
but the Judges and the Ladies 
thought there were enough of 
them to redeem his vow. The 
proportion of courses to broken 
lances was therefore rather 
under four to one. 

If all the encounters had 
been like the first, the pro- 
portion would have been lower. 
Suero naturally opened the 
ball, riding in well attended 
and to the sound of music. 
The chronicler dwells on the 
magnificence of his trappings. 
The challenger was a German 
from Brandenburg, whose 
name is given in Spanish as 
Arnaldo de la Floresta Ber- 
meja—the Red Thicket or 
Shrubbery. M. de Puymaigre 
suggests that in German he 
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was von Rothwald, and per- 
haps he was. He was prob- 
ably on pilgrimage when he 
heard of the joust, and, though 
he was not the first comer 
among the challengers, the 
place was ceded to him as 
being a foreigner from a far 
country by the brothers Mosen 
Juan and Mosen Per Fabla, 
sons of the Lord (or Laird) 
of Chella in Valencia. He 
was, we learn, twenty - seven 
years old, and the Spaniard 
was twenty-five. When the 
herald cried, “Legeres aller 
legeres aller e faire son debér” 
—which is very Spanish- 


French,— the knights laid 
lance in rest and rode gal- 
lantly. Suero smote the 
German on the rondel, The 


lance slipped and struck the 
rere-brace—i.e., the armour of 
the upper right arm, broke 
its fastenings, and was itself 
broken in the middle. The 
German smote Suero on the 
left arm rere-brace and broke 
it loose, but did not break 
his lance. He was forced 
back, but the judges thought 
that it was as much by the 
force of the thrust he gave 
as the one he received, and 
therefore, we gather, did not 
count a point to Suero. They 
had broken one of the three 
lances. Though the chron- 
icler does not say so, we pre- 
sume that the armourers who 
were in attendance refitted the 
rere-braces. In the second 
course Suero hit on the “ pias- 
tron,” or pauldron (i.e., shoul- 
der- piece), of the German’s 
right arm. The lance slipped 
without disturbing the fasten- 
ings of the piece, and passed 
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along the arm-pit. The Ger- 
man shouted “olas,” and the 
spectators thought he was 
wounded — which would have 
counted as a second broken 
lance to Suero. Arnaldo of 
the Red Wood, Thicket, or 
Shrubbery, caught the Span- 
iard fairly on the beaver or 
lower part of the face-cover of 
his helmet, breaking his lance 
cleanly two spans below the 
head. Here were two broken 
lances in two courses, and if 
Suero’s lance had drawn blood 
the three breakages would 
have been complete. But they 
ran six before they had per- 
formed their arms. After the 
second shock, they rode past 
one another “with very good 
form,” neither having bent 
before the shock. In the third 
course Suero touched the Ger- 
man’s left gauntlet; Arnaldo 
missed him. In the fourth 
course Suero touched the left 
rere-brace, but did not hold, 
and again the German missed. 
In the fifth course both missed. 
In the sixth course the German 
missed once more, but Suero 
smote the left rere-brace firmly, 
the point pierced, and the lance 
broke in the middle. The arms 
were performed, but we see 
that there were five misses to 
seven hits in this encounter 
of well-matched opponents. 
And what else could be ex- 
pected? Here were two men 
eased in double and treble 
sheets of metal, reduced to 
see through narrow openings 
in their helmets. They stood 
upright in their stirrups, 
supported by the high 


back peak of their saddles. 
Each had a heavy lance in 
¥F 
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his right hand, resting on a 
hook fastened to the breast- 
plate. What could they do 
more than hold themselves 
steady, keep their lance bear- 
ing across the horse’s neck 
from right to left at the op- 
ponent, and receive the shock 
without flinching? A joust 
was, in fact, a trial of nerve 
and steadiness rather than of 
skill, and whether the jousters 
met at all depended at least 
as much upon the horse as 
upen the rider. 

It is true that the decision 
was reached even more quickly 
in one case. Gomez de Villa- 
corta, defender, and Juan 
Freyre de Andrada, challenger, 
broke three lances in three 
courses. In the first they 
passed without touching, In 
the second Villacorta broke his 


lance on the left-hand gauntlet 


of Andrada. The lance-head 
remained fixed in the armour. 
In the third, Villacorta broke 
his lance on the challenger’s 
left arm, and Andrada broke 
his also on the left arm and 
“in the direction of the heart.” 
But this was an exceptionally 
hasty conclusion, and Andrada 
did not think he had run as 
much as he ought, in order to 
show a becoming zeal for his 
lady. He applied te be given 
another chance. Suero gravely 
thanked him and promised to 
make use of his services if any 
occasion should offer. The 
knights frequently rode past 
one another again and again 
without touching, as often as 
nine and ten times in sucees- 
sion. Late in the thirty days 
of the joust Gomez de Villa- 
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corta and Juan de Cavallo ran 
twenty times and only broke 
two lances. As the sun was 
set, and the judges could not 
see properly in the twilight, 
they stopped the jousting, and 
decided that in consideration 
of the great trouble they had 
taken, these gentlemen should 
be supposed to have performed 
their arms. We cannot sup- 
pose that their failure was due 
to clumsiness. Villacorta had 
made quick work with And- 
rada, and Cavallo was a chosen 
companion of Juan de Merlo, a 
noted jouster in and out of 
Spain, who was present at this 
pass of arms. There was an 
element of mere luck in joust- 
ing—and then it is probable 
that Villacorta was beginning 
to feel the strain. 

For in spite—and also be- 
cause—of all the padding and 
armour jousting was no child’s 
play. Men were damaged in 
more ways than one. At the 
close of the “Paso Honroso” 
nine of the ten defenders were 
disabled by shock, dislocation, 
or wound. Only Sancho de 
Ravanal remained sufficiently 
fit to run the last course. The 
mere shock of the encounter 
when the lance hit fair and did 
not slip was no trifle. The 
weight of a suit of tilting 
armour was about two hundred 
pounds. When the wearer 
was, say, a twelve-stone man 
he would ride about twenty- 
six stone. A powerful horse 
was required to carry the 
weight, and though no great 
speed could have been reached, 
still the combined momentum 
and weight of the two must 
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have called for a great exer- 
tion of strength on the part of 
the jousters, who had to bear 
up without allowing themselves 
to be bent back. The jouster 
who did bend backwards under 
the shock incurred a bad mark. 
We are not at all surprised 
to read that one of them, 
Lifian was his name, was com- 
pelled to beg the judges to 
allow him to retire, for he 
“felt very sick.” 

Sprains and _ dislocations 
were very common, at least 
among the defenders. The 
challengers, who were allowed 
to compete only once—that is, 
once till three lances had been 
broken, or allowed as broken— 
suffered less. The defenders, 
who had to run turn and turn 
about during seven hundred 
and twenty-six courses, were 
worn out by the time the 
thirty days of the joust were 
done. The lance was heavy, 
and though it -rested on a 
support fastened to the breast- 
plate it was not balanced. All 
the weight was outside the 
support, therefore it can have 
been kept in place only by a 
constant exercise of sheer 
strength of hand and arm. 
Occasionally the rider failed 
to keep the point up, and 
hit the head of his opponent’s 
horse—a very bad mark—or 
the front peak of the saddle, 
which, however, was counted 
a@ fair hit. Sancho de Ra- 
vanal did once fail so utterly 
to keep the point of his 
lance up that he drove it 
into the barrier. His horse 
was brought up so suddenly 
that it nearly came down with 
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him, and he must have been 
roughly jarred. 

Wounds pure and simple 
which drew blood were far 
from uncommon. There were 
two weak points in the tilting 
armour—the one bad and the 
other fatal. The bad one was 
the right arm-pit and upper 
arm. When the lance was 
laid in rest, the jouster was 
forced to keep his elbow well 
out from his side. It followed 
that the space over the arm-pit 
was uncovered. The rondel 
was meant to protect this 
weak place, but it was a poor 
protection, for it was easily 
broken off. When that hap- 
pened the lance would either 
score the arm-pit or go through 
the rere- brace. One gentle- 
man did meet with this mis- 
fortune — Diego de Manasilla 
was his name, and he came 
as challenger. The defender 
who met him was Lope de 
Aller. At the very first course 
Don Lope, after hitting the 
rondel, drove his lance right 
through Mansilla’s upper arm, 
and broke it in three pieces. 
Mansilla was thrown right 
backwards, and his horse bore 
him to the judge’s platform. 
The broken head of the lance 
stuck in the wound, and when 
it was drawn out the blood 
spouted as “wine leaps from 
a barrel when the spigot is 
drawn.” Don Diego fainted ; 
and, says the chronicler, let no 
one be surprised at that, for 
an onlooker was so shocked 
that he too fainted dead, and 
remained insensible for half an 
hour, for all they kept pulling 
his nose! 
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Shock, dislocation, and wound 
might all come together. They 
did to the giver of the joust 
himself, Suero de Quifiones. 
Don Suero, though a gallant 
sportsman, was decidedly a 
swaggerer, and had more than 
his fair share of the national 
“boato.” The mere sound of 
this ear-filling word conveys 
the meaning with its booming 
“o” and the broad resonant 
“a.” It was out of “boato” 
that Suero tried to force the 
Judges to allow him to ride 
minus three pieces of his arm- 
our till one set of three lances 
was broken. They would not 
hear of any such extravagance, 
though Suero roared with fury 
at their refusal. It is rather 
pleasant to read how he met 
his full match in the person 
of another embodiment of 
“boato,” Juan de Merlo. This 
other sportsman was then just 
starting on a famous jousting 
tour he made to the gorgeous 
ceurt of Burgundy and to Ger- 
many. He and Don Suero 
were a nicely matched pair. 
They met, and though Quiii- 
ones broke a lance finely on 
Merlo, he was himself run 
through the right arm, and 
compelled to confess that he 
could not go on. Nor did any 
. one hint that if he had chosen he 
could, for not only was his wrist, 
which had suffered already, dis- 
located, but the whole arm was 
swollen and black and blue, and 
besides the wound made by the 
head of the lance, there were 
two caused by the splinters of 
the broken shaft. The game in 
which a man could be mauled 
like this was no mere show. 
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There was a worse place to 
be hit on than on the right 
upper arm. Though the jouster 
needed to see only what was 
right in front of him, he had 
of necessity to see so much. 
And he must needs breathe. 
Therefore there must be open- 
ings in his helmet. That being 
so, there was an unavoidable 
risk that he would be hit on 
the face, and perhaps in the 
eye, which could hardly help 
being fatal. A lance head 
might enter by the vizer or 
beaver, the upper and lower 
mask of the helmet, and on 
one side or other of the face, 
without doing harm, but it 
was counted an extraordinary 
accident and a wondrous piece 
of luck when it did. One case 
occurred in the Pass of Honour. 
But the usual end was that 
which came to Esberte de 
Claramonte, a gentleman of 
Aragon, when the joust was 
drawing to its close. He came 
as challenger, and was met 
by Suero Gomez de Quifiones, 
cousin of the captain of the 
joust. In the ninth course 
Suero Gomez struck the Ara- 
gonese on the vizor of his 
helmet, and the whole lance 
head entered by the opening 
and pierced Claramonte to the 
brain. The chronicle goes into 
details of the wound, which we 
will omit. Enough that the 
Aragonese in his agony drove 
his lance into the soil of the 
list, his horse bounded for- 
ward, and he rolled from the 
saddle dead. 

If the Church could not 
enforce her condemnation of 
these dangerous sports, and 
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did not even try seriously, she 
could mark her disapprovel by 
refusing Christian burial to 
the dead who perished in them. 
The knights and gentlemen 
present loudly lamented the 
fate of Mosen Esberte. They 
did all possible honour to his 
body, and would have done no 
less to his soul if they could. 
They were good churchmen in 
their way. The first thing 
they did at daybreak was to 
hear Mass. Don Suero was 
accompanied by his confessor, 
Maestro Fray Anton, and other 
Dominicans. But when he 
asked the Maestro to say 
prayers over the dead knight 
he was told that it could not 
be, for the Church would not 
recognise as her sons those 
who died in such sports, for 
they were in a state of mortal 
sin. An appeal to the Bishop 
of Astorga produced only a 
flat refusal to break the laws 
of the Church, and Mosen 
Esberte was buried in uncon- 
secrated ground—cut off even 
in the blossoms of his sin. 
Then the joust went on to 
its end. From this we may 
safely conclude that the 
knights of the fifteenth century 
did not attach any exaggerated 
value to the offices of the 
Church. They would not have 
condemned themselves to the 
awful fate of those who die 
contumaciously in mortal sin 
if they had. Still they were 
good Christians in their way, 
as may be seen from the case 
of Mosen Frances Davio, an- 
other Aragonese. This gentle- 
man had broken the lances 
with Lope de Estuiiiga, not 
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rapidly, for they ran twenty- 
three courses in all, but right 
stoutly when they did shock, 
so that the fragments of the 
shafts flew over the Judges’ 
seat. His arms being per- 
formed with general approval, 
Mosen Frances Davio, speaking 
in a loud voice, and in the 
hearing of several persons, de- 
clared that he would never 
again make love to a nun, a8 
it seems on his confession he 
was then doing, and that if he 
relapsed any man might justly 
call him rascal. It was prob- 
ably the Franciscan editor 
of the edition of 1588 who 
comments on this outburst, to 
the effect that if Davio had had 
any Christian virtue, or even 
the natural shame which 
teaches men to conceal their 
sins, he would not have shouted 
out a scandalous sacrilege so 
very offensive to the monastic 
state and to God. The gentle- 
men present were not shocked, 
and whether Mosen Frances 
kept his promise, and why, if 
so, he did keep it, nobedy 
knows. 

These touches of manners do 
not leave a high impression of 
the morality and piety which 
lay behind the showy external 
chivalry of all ‘these knights. 
They were stout men truly, 
the worthy grandfathers of 
the “conquistadores ” and the 
heroes of the wars of Italy, 
in which, by the way, one of 
the house of Quijiones fell 
gloriously at Ravenna. They 
were polite in a stately fashion. 
It is pleasant to read how Don 
Suero, and Merlo who wounded 
him so shrewdly, parted with 
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mutual gifts and compliments. 
Yet it is also the fact that one 
of the promises which the 
jousters had to give was not 
to make any wound, or other 
injury which should befall 
them at the Pass of Honour, 
an excuse for starting a blood 
feud. There was a good deal of 
wrangling on points of sport- 
ing orthodoxy—the kind of 
dispute which is not unknown 
now in yacht-racing and other 
sports. Yet there was one 
example given of the courtesy 
of the heart which should not 
be omitted. There came to 
the joust a gentleman who 
was but a very small gentle- 
man, barely “gentil ome,” and 
much less than hidalgo. He 
. desired to break his lance with 
the rest, but nine of the 


defenders thought it beneath 
their dignity to meet him. 
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Lope de LEstufiiga, of his 
courtesy and free nature, 
would not stand upon such 
a point. He provided arms 
and a horse fer the candidate, 
and they ran the courses duly. 
When the very little gentle- 
man, who was but barely 
“gentil ome,” thanked him 
for his courtesy, Lope replied 
that he was as preud to joust 
with him as with an emperor, 
and invited him to supper. 
There may have been better 
lances at the Paso Honroso 
than Lope de Estufiga. On 
the record I incline to think 
that he was not quite a match 
for the giver of the joust, or 
his cousin Suero Gomez, or 
Pedro de Nava. But there 
certainly was no better fellow 
in the lists by the bridge of 
the Orbigo. 
DAVID HANNAY. 








NICK Y-NAN, 


RESERVIST. 


BY “Q,” 


CHAPTER VII.—“ QUID NON MORTALIA PECTORA... 


A MOMENT later Nicky-Nan 
took a step to the door, half- 
repentant, on an impulse to 
call Mrs Penhaligon back and 
bid her fetch a candle. God 
knows how much of subsequent 
trouble he might have spared 
himself by obeying that im- 
pulse: for Mrs Penhaligon was 
@ woman honest as the day ; 
and withal had a head on 
her shoulders, shrewd enough 
—practised indeed—in steering 
the clumsy male mind for its 
good. 

But, as we have recorded, 
Nicky-Nan, having suffered in 
early life from a woman, had 
been turned to a distrust of 
the sex; a general distrust 
which preoccupied with its 
shadow the bright exception 
which, on a second thought, 
he was ready enough to recog- 
nise in Mrs Penhaligon. 

This second thought came 
too late, however. He teok 
one step towards the door, 
guided by the glimmer, be- 
neath it, of her retreating 
candle. His hand even fum- 
bled for the latch, and found 
it. But a sudden shyness 
seized him and he drew 
back. He heard her foot- 
steps creaking on the party- 
stairs: heard the sound of her 
door softly closed, then the 
sound of a bolt thrust home 


in its socket; and turned to 
face darkness. 

His brain worked quite clear- 
ly. He guessed well enough 
what had happened. In his 
youth he had often listened, 
without taking note of their 
talk, while his elders debated 
how it came about that -the 
old Doctor had left, beyond 
some parcels of real estate— 
cottage property for the most 
part, the tenants of which 
were notoriously lax in paying 
their rents—but a very few 
personal effects. There were 
book debts in an inordinate 
mass; and the heirs found an 
inordinate difficulty in collect- 
ing them, since the inhabitants 
of Polpier—a hardy sea-faring 
race—had adopted a cheerful 
custom of paying for deliver- 
ance from one illness when 


they happened (if ever they 
did) to contract another: and 
this custom they extended even 


to that branch of medical 
service which by tradition 
should be rewarded in ready 
money. [“I always,” explained 
a Polpier matron, “pays ’en 
ver one when I engages ‘en 
ver the next; an’ the laast 
I'll never pay ver”—and she 
never did.}| On top of this, 
Polpier folk argued that doe- 
toring wasn’t, like property, a 
gift which a man could pass 
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on to his heirs, and most cer- 
tainly not if they happened 
to be—as they were—a corn- 
factor and an aged maiden 
sister of independent but ex- 
iguous means. “As J look at 
it,” some’ one put this argu- 
mént, on the Quay, “th’ old 
Doctor’s mastery was a thing 
to hisself, and a proper marvel 
at that. Us brought- nothin’ 
into the world, my sons, an’ 
us can’t carry nothin’ out: 
but that don’t mean as you 
can leave it behind—leastways, 
not when it takes the form of 
professional skill. . . . Why, 
put it to yourselves. Here’s 
th’ old man gone up for his 
reward: an’ you can hear th’ 
Almighty sayin’, ‘Well done, 
thou good an’ faithful ser- 
vant.’” — “Amen,” from the 
listeners.—‘“‘ Yes, an’ ‘The la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire,’ 
and what not. ‘Well, then,’ 
the Lord goes on, flatterin’-like, 
‘what about that there talent 
I committed to ’ee? For I 
d’ know you're not the sort 
to go hidin’ it in a napkin.’ 
An’ d’ ee reckon th’ old chap 
ll be cuttin’ such a figure as 
to own up, ‘Lord, I left it to 
a corn-merchant’? Ridic’lous 
to suppose! ... The Lord 
giveth, an’ the Lord taketh 
away. . . . With cottage-pro- 
perty, I grant ‘ee, tis another 
thing. Cottage-property don’t 
go on all-fours.” 

Nicky- Nan, then, guessed 
well enough what had hap- 
pened. Almost in a flash he 
had guessed it. 

He had surprised the old 
Doctor’s secret, hidden all 
these years. Folks used to 
make hoards of their money 
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in the old days, when Napo- 
leon threatened to invade us 
and deposit banks were scarce. 
And the Doctor, by all that 
tradition told, was never a 
man to break a habit once 
formed. For more than the 
span of two generations this 
wealth had lain coneealed ; 
and now he—he, Nicholas 
Nanjivell— was a rich man, 
if only he played his cards 
well! 

With how sure an instinct 
he had clung to the old house! 
—had held on to this relic of 
a past gentility to which by 
rights he belonged ! 

He was a rich man now, and 
would defy Amphlett and all his 
works— 


How pleasant it is to have money, 
heigho ! 
How pleasant it is to have money !— 


if only he knew how much! 
And yet . . . Although phil- 
osophers in all ages have des- 


canted on the blessings of 
Hope, and the part played by 
imagination in making toler- 
able the business of living— 
so that men in the mass 
not only carry life through 
with courage but will turn 
and fight desperately for it, 
like stags at bay—it is to be 
doubted if one in ten ever 
guesses how constantly he is 
sustained by this spirit scorning 
the substance, gallantly blind, 
with promises lifting him over 
defeat. I dare to say that, 
save for the strength of hope 
it put into him, this wealth, 
so suddenly poured at Nicky- 
Nan’s feet, doubled his dis- 
comfort, physical and mental. 


Of his physical discomfort, 
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just now, there could be no 
question. He could not find 
courage to leave his trove and 
climb the stairs back to his 
bedroom. Some one might rob 
him while he slept, and — 
horror !—he would never even 
know of how much he had 
been robbed. The anguish in 
his leg forbade his standing 
sentry: the night wanted al- 
most three hours of dawn. 
Shirt and trousers were his 
only garments. 

He knelt and groped on the 
stone floor to a corner clear of 
the fallen rubbish. On his 
way his fingers encountered a 
coin and clutched it—comfort, 
tangible proof that he had not 
been dreaming. He seated him- 
self in the corner, propping his 
back there, and fell to specu- 
lating—sensing the coin in his 
palm, fingering it from time to 
time. 

The old Doctor had always, 
in his lifetime, been accounted 
a well-to-do man. .. . Very 
likely he had started this hoard 
in Bonaparte’s days, and had 
gone on adding to it in the 
long years of peace... . It 
would certainly be a hundred 
pounds. It might be a thou- 
sand. One thousand pounds! 

But no—not so fast! Put it 
at a hundred only, and daylight 
would be the unlikelier to bring 
disappointment. The scattered 
coins he had seen by that one 
brief flash of the candle danced 
and multiplied themselves be- 
fore his eyes like dots of fire 
in the darkness, Still he resol- 
utely kept their numbers down 
to one hundred. 

A hundred pounds! ... 
Why, that, or even fifty, meant 
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all the difference in life te him. 
He could look Amphlett in the 
faee now. He would step down 
to the Bank to-morrow, slap 
seven sovereigns down on the 
counter—but not too boldly ; for 
Amphlett must not suspect— 
and demand the change in silver, 
with his receipt. Full quittance 
—he could see Amphlett’s face 
as he fetched forth the piece of 
paper and made out that quit- 
tance, signing his name across 
a postage stamp. 

Not once in the course of 
his vision-building did it cross 
Nicky-Nan’s mind that the 
money was—that it could be 
—less than legitimately his. 
Luck comes late to some men; 
to others, never. It had come 
late to him, yet in the nick of 
time, as a godsend. His family 
and the old Doctor’s had inter- 
married, back along, quite in 
the old days; or so he had 
heard. . . . Nicky-Nan knew 
nothing of any law about 
treasure-trove. Wealth arrived 
to men as it befell or as they 
deserved ; and, any way, “ find- 
ings was keepings.” His notion 
of other folks’ concern in this 
money reached no further than 
a vague fear of folks in general 
—that they might rob him or 
deprive him of it in some way. 
He must go to work cautiously. 

Thus out of despair Fortune 
lifted him and began to install 
him in fear. 

He must go to work very 
cautiously. Being all unused 
to the possession of money, but 
accustomed to consider it as a 
weapon of which fortunate men 
obtained a hold to employ it in 
“besting ” others less fortunate, 
he foresaw endless calls upon 
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his cunning. But this did not 
forbid his indulging in visions 
in whieh—being also at bottom 
good-natured—he pictured him- 
self as playing the good genius 
in his native town, earning 
general gratitude, building in 
a large-handed way the new 
Quay that was so badly needed, 
conferring favours right and 
left, departing this life amid 
the mourning of the township, 
perchance (who could tell?) 
surviving for the wonder of 
generations to come in a carved 
statue at the Quay-head. He 
had observed, in the ports he 
had visited abroad, such statues 
erected in memory of men he 
had never heard tell of. It 
would be a mighty fine thing— 
though a novelty in Polpier— 
to have one’s memory kept 
alive in this fashion. ... He 
would lord it in life too, as 


became a Nanjivell—albeit the 


last of the race. To the Pen- 
haligon family he would be 
specially kind. . . . Upon other 
deserving ones he would confer 
surprising help by stealth. .. . 
He wished now that, in spite of 
experience, he had married and 
begotten children—an heir at 
least. It would be a fine thing 
to restore the stock to a pros- 
pect of honour. He wondered 
that in the past he had never 
realised his plain duty in this 
light and taken the risk. As 
it was, the old name could 
only be preserved in a com- 
monalty’s gratitude. 

The flagged floor galled him 
cruelly; for he was of lean 
build. Shift his posture or his 
weight as he might, after a few 
seconds’ ease his haunch-pins 
were pressing again upon the 
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pavement, with no cushion of 
flesh but a crushed nerve or 
two that kept telephoning 
misery to his knee and fetching 
fierce darts of pain for response. 
A quick succession of these, 
running into one as though a 
red-hot iron had been applied 
under the thigh, searing it to 
the very bone, stabbed suddenly 
into his brain with a new terror. 
He had forgotten the anony- 
mous letter and its threat! 

He was a rich man now. 
The business of a rich man was 
to stay at home and preserve 
his riches while making use of 
them—like Amphlett. Who in 
this world ever heard of a rich 
man being hauled off to serve 
in the Navy as a common sea- 
man? The thing was unprece- 
dented. He could buy himself 
out; at the worst by paying up 
the money he had drawn. 

Yes, but this would involve 
disclosing his wealth, and the 
source of it. . . . He was terri- 
bly afraid of publicity. He had 
enemies, as the letter proved: 
he suspected that the law itself 
might be another enemy—you 
could never predict which side 
the law would take—and be- 
tween them, if they got to 
know his secret, they would 
despoil him. . . . On the other 
hand if, covering his secret, he 
opposed but a passive resist- 
ance, they might carry him off 
to jail, and then all this money 
would be laid bare to the world. 
Intolerable exposure ! 

He must hide it... . He 
must count it, and then—hav- 
ing staved off Amphlett—hide 
it to-morrow with all speed 
and cunning. When would 
the dawn come? 
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The sun, in the longitude of 
Polpier, was actually due to 
rise a few minutes before five 
o'clock. But Polpier (as I have 
told) lies in a deep cleft of the 
hills. Nicky - Nan’s parlour 
looked out on a mere slit at 
the bottom of that cleft; and, 
moreover, the downfall of plas- 
ter blocked half the lower 
portion of its tiny dirty 
window. 

What with one hindrance 
and another, it was almost a 
quarter past five before day- 
light began to glimmer in the 
parlour. It found him on his 
knees—not in prayer, nor in 
thanksgiving, but eagerly feel- 
ing over the grey pile of rub- 
bish and digging into it with 
clawed fingers, 

An hour later, with so much 
of daylight about him as the 
window permitted, he was still 
on his knees. Already he had 
collected more than a hundred 
golden coins, putting them to- 
gether in piles of twenty. 

The dawn had been chilly: 
but he was warm enough by 
this time. Indeed, sweat soaked 
his shirt ; beads of sweat gath- 
ered on his grey eyebrows, 
and dripped, sometimes on his 
hands, sometimes on the pile 
of old plaster—greyish-white, 
and fine almost as wood-ash— 
into which they dug and dug, 
tearing the thin lathes aside, 
pouncing on each coin brought 
to the surface. 

Once only—though the kneel- 
ing cost him torture, and the 
sweat came no less from an- 
guish than from exertion—did 
he pause and straighten him- 
self up to listen. Upstairs the 
Penhaligon children had awak- 
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ened with the daylight and 
were talking—chirruping like 
sparrows—before they left their 
beds— 


Hey ! now the day dawis; 
The joly cock crawis . . . 


—but Nicky-Nan toiled on in 
his dim parlour, collecting 
wealth. 

By eight o’clock he had 
picked up and arranged—still 
in neat piles of twenty—some 
eight hundred coins of golden 
money. His belly was fasting: 
but he had forgotten the crust 
in the cupboard. Had he not 
here enough to defray a king’s 
banquet ? 

Some one tapped on the 
door. Nicky - Nan, startled, 
raised himself upright on his 
knees and called in a tremor— 

“ No admittance!” 

As he staggered up and 
made for the door, to press 
his weight against it, Mrs 
Penhaligon spoke on the other 
side. 

“Mr Nanjivell!” 

“* Ma’am ?” 

“The postman, with a letter 
for yeu. I'll fetch it in, if you 
wish: but the poor fellow ‘d 
like a clack, I can see.” 

It jumped to his tongue to 
bid her fetch and pass it in to 
him under the door. The out- 
side of a letter would not tell 
her much, and anyhow would 
excite less curiosity than his 
own corporal envelope, be- 
grimed as it was just now 
with dust and plaster and 
cobwebs. But the end of her 
message alarmed him with mis- 
givings more serious. “Why 
should Lippity-Libby want a 
clack with him? ... Just for 
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gossip’s sake?—or to convey 
a warning?” Lippity - Libby 
knew, or averred that he knew, 
the author of yesterday’s an- 
onymous letter... . 

“Tell him I'll be out in a 
moment.” 

Nicky-Nan beat his hands 
together softly to rid them of 
the worst of the plaster, then 
smoothed them briskly down 
his chest in a hasty effort 
to remove the cobwebs that 
clung there. The result—two 
damning smears on the front of 
his shirt—was discouraging. 

He opened the door with 
great caution, peered ‘out into 
the passage, and found to his 
great relief that Mrs Pen- 
haligon, that discreet woman, 
had withdrawn to her own 
premises. 

He would have reconnoitred 
farther, but in the porch at the 
end of the passage Lippity- 
Libby stood in plain view, with 
the street full of sunshine 
behind him.. So he contented 
himself with closing the door 
carefully and hasping it. 

“Tf,” began Lippity - Libby, 
“you go on gettin’ letters at 
the rate o’ one a day, there’s 
only two ways to it. Hither 
you'll practise yourself not 
to keep the King’s postman 
waitin’, or you'll make it up 
afterwards in the shape of a 
Christmas-box. . . . I ought in 
fairness to tell you,” Lippity- 
Libby added, “that there is a 
third way—though I hate the 
sight of it—and that’s a letter- 
box with a slit in the door. 
Parson Steele had one. When 
I asked en why, he laughed an’ 
talked foolish, an’ said he’d put 
it up in self-defence: Now, 
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what sort o’ defence can a 
letter-box be to any man’s 
house? And that was six 
months afore the War, too!” 

“Another letter for me?” 
Nicky - Nan hobbled forward, 
blinking against the sunlight. 

“ * Ho-Haitch-Hem-Hess ’"— 
that means ‘On His Majesty 
Service’; post-mark, Troy. ... 
Hullo!—anything wrong wi’ 
the house?” 

“Eh?” 

“ Plasterin’ job?” 

Nicky - Nan understood. 
“What’s that to you?” he 
asked curtly. 

“T don’ know how it should 
happen,” mused Lippity-Libby 
after a pause of dejection, “ but 
the gettin’ of letters seems to 
turn folks suspicious-like all of 
a sudden. You’d be surprised 


the number that puts me the 
very question you’ve just asked. 


An’ they tell me that ’tis with 
money the same as with letters. 
I read a tract one time, about 
a man that found hisself rich 
of a sudden, and instead o’ 
callin’ his naybours together 
an’ sayin’ ‘Rejoice with me,’ 
what d’ye think he went an’ 
did?” 

“ Look here,” said Nicky-Nan, 
eyeing the postman firmly. “If 
you're hidin’ something behind 
this clack, I’ll trouble you to 
out with it.” 

“If you don’t want the 
story, you shan’t have it,” said 
Lippity-Libby, aggrieved. “’Tis 
your loss, too; for it was full 
of instruction, an’ had a moral 
at the end in different letterin’. 
. . . You're upset this mornin’, 
that’s what you are—been up 
too early an’ workin’ too hard 
at that plasterin’ job, whatever 














it is.” The little man limped 
back into the roadway and 
cricked his head back for a 
gaze up at the chimneys. 
“Nothing wrong on this side, 
seemin'ly, ... Nor, nor there 
wasn’t any breeze o’ wind in 
the night, not to wake me. 
... Anyways, you're a wonder- 
ful forgivin’ man, Nicholas 
Nanjivell.” 

“Why so?” 

“Why, to be up betimes 
an’ workin’ yourself cross, 
plasterin’ at th’ old house, out 
o which—if report’s true— 
you'll be turned within a 
week,” 

“Don’t you listen to reports ; 
no, nor spread ’em. Here, 
hand me over my letter. . . . 
‘Turn me out,’ will they? Go 
an’ tell ’em they can’t do it— 
not if they was to bring all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s 
men.” 

“And they be all gone to 
France, There! there! As I 
said to myself only last night 
as I got into bed—‘ What a 
thing is War,’ I said, ‘an’ 0’ 
what furious an’ rummy things 
consistin’-—marches to an’ fro, 
short commons, shootin’s of 
cannon, rapes, an’ other blood- 
thirsty goin’s-on; an’ here we 
be in the midst thereof. That’s 





“Business as usual!” said Mr 
Amphlett heartily to his clerk 
Mr Hendy, as he let himself in 
at 9.40 by the side door of the 
Bank, Mr Hendy lived on the 
premises, which his wife served 
as caretaker, with a “help” to 
do the scrubbing. 
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calkilated to make a man 
think.’ . . . But I must say,” 
said Lippity-Libby, eyeing the 
sky aloft, “by the set o’ the 
wind they’re goin’ to have 
bootiful weather for it.” 

As the old man took his 
departure, Nicky-Nan broke 
the seal of his letter, opened it, 
and read— 


To Nicuotas NANSIVELL, 
R.N.R., Polpier. 


Troy, August 3rd, 1914. 


I am advised that you have 
failed to join the Royal Naval 
Reserve Force called into 
Active Service under the Act 
22 and 23 Vict. co. 40; nor have 
you reported yourself at the 
Custom - House, St Martin’s, 
Cornwall, as required on the 
Active Service Paper, R.V. 53, 
as duly delivered to you. 

Before filling up your de- 
scription on Form R.V. 26a 
(R.N.R. Absentees and Deser- 
ters) I desire that you will let 
me know the cause .of your 
non-compliance with H.M. 
summons; and, if the cause be 
sickness or other disablement, 
that you will forward a medical 
certificate immediately, as evi- 
dence of same, to 

JOSHUA JOHNS, 
Registrar, Royal Naval Reserve. 


Mr Hendy, always punctual, 
stood ready in the passage, 
awaiting his master. He re- 
ceived Mr Amphlett’s top- 
hat and walking-stick, helped 
him off with his black frock- 
coat, helped him on with the 
light alpaca jacket in which 


comme 
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during the hot weather Mr 
Amphlett combined banking 
with comfort. 

“Business as usual!” said 
Mr Amphlett, slipping in- 
to the alpaca. “That’s the 
metto. Old England’s sound, 
Hendy !” 

“Yes, sir: leastways, I hope 
80;” 

“Sound as a bell. It’s 
money will pull us through 
this, Hendy, as it always has. 
We mayn’t wear uniforms ”— 
Mr Amphlett smoothed down 
the alpaca over his stomach— 
“but we're the real sinews of 
this War.” 

Mr Hendy—a slight middle- 
aged man, with fluffy straw- 
coloured hair which he grew 
long above his ears, to com- 
pensate for the baldness of his 
cranium — answered that he 
was glad Mr Amphlett took 
it in so hearty a fashion, but 
for his part, if it wasn’t for 
the Missus, he was dying to 
enlist and have a slap at the 
Germans. 

Mr Amphlett laughed and 
entered his private office. Here 
every morning he dealt with 
his correspondence; while 
Hendy, in the main room of 
the Bank, unlocked the safe, 
fetched out the ready cash and 
the ledgers, and generally made 
preparations before opening the 
door for business on the stroke 
of ten. 

Five or six letters awaited 
Mr Amphlett. One he re- 
cognised by envelope and hand- 
writing as a missive from head- 
quarters: and he opened it 
first, wondering a little, paus- 
ing, as he broke the seal, to 
examine the post-marks, “ Yes- 
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terday had been Bank Holiday. 
. . . But, to be sure, in these 
times the Head Office would 
very likely be neglecting bank 
holidays, the clerks working at 
high pressure. . . .” 

But no: the London post- 
mark bore date “Aug. 1.” 
The letter had been received 
and delivered at Polpier on 
the 2nd, and had been lying in 
the bank letter-box for two 
whole days. 

He broke the seal in some 
trepidation: for he had spent 
the last sixty hours or so of 
national emergency on a visit 
with Mrs Amphlett to her 
brother-in-law, a well-to-do 
farmer, who dwelt some twelve 
miles inland. Here Mr Am- 
phlett, after punctual and 
ample meals, had _ gently 
stimulated digestion with hot 
brandy-and-water (which never 
comes amiss, even in August, 
if you happen to be con- 
nected with farming and have 
duly kept the Sabbath), and 
had sat with one leg crossed 
over the other, exchanging— 
rather by his composed bear- 
ing than in actual words— 
confidence in Britain’s financial 
stability against confidence in 
her agriculture. His presence 
had somewhat eased a trying 
situation at Lawhilly Farm, 
where his young fool of a 
nephew—an only son, too— 
fired by the war—had gone so 
far as te distress his parents 
with talk of enlisting. 

“Business as usual!” had 
been Mr Amphlett’s advice to 
the young man. “There was, 
for a day or two—I won’t 
deny it—a certain—er—tend- 
ency to what I may call nerv- 
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ousness in the City. Can we 
wonder at it, holding as we do 
so many—er—threads?” Mr 
Amphlett held up his two 
hands, and spread them as 
though they contained a skein 
of wool to be unwound. “But 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer took steps. Opposed 
as I am in a general way to 
the present Government, I am 
free to admit that, at this 
juncture, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer realised his respon- 
sibilities and—er—took steps. 
Markets may—er—fluctuate 
for some weeks to come—may, 
as I would put it, exhibit a 
certain amount of—er—un- 
steadiness. But we shall tide 
that over, easily—as I am 
advised, quite easily. Great 
Britain’s credit is solid; that’s 
the word—solid: and if that— 
er—solidarity holds true of our 
monetary system with ”—here 
Mr Amphlett expanded and 
contracted his fingers as if 
gathering gossamers—“ its deli- 
cate and far-reaching complex- 
ities . . . That was an excellent 
duck, James,” said he, turning 
to his brother-in-law. ‘I don’t 
remember when I’ve tasted a 
better.” 

‘“‘Maria believes in basting, 
I thank God,” said his brother- 
in-law, Farmer Pearce, acknow- 
ledging the compliment. “’Tis 
@ more enterprisin’ life you 
lead by the sea, if your busi- 
ness calls you that way. You 
pick up more money—which 
is everything in these days— 
and you see the ships and 
yachts going to and fro, and 
so forth. But you can’t breed 
ducks for table. Once they get 
nigh to tidal water, though 
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it be but to the head of a 
creek, the flesh turns fishy, and 
you can’t preventit. We must 
set it down to Natur’, I sup- 
But inland ducks for 

/ 


“Maria has a great gift 
with the stuffing, too... 
You’re spoilt, Ebenezer—and 
so too is Obed here—up in this 
fat of the land, though you 
don’t know it. Eh?” said Mr 
Amphlett sharply as his nephew 
Obed, who had been sitting by 
and listening sulkily, made an 
impatient movement,—“ But as 
I was going on to say, if we, 
that hold (as I may put it) the 
threads of commerce in these 
times, believe in sitting solid, 
why surely the same applies— 
only more so—to agriculture.” 

“Which is the backbone of 
Old England,” interposed Far- 
mer Pearce, “an’ always has 
been.” 

“There’s two ends to mest 
baekbones,” put in young Obed, 
who had been tracing patterns 
with his fingers on the surface 
of the mahogany table. “And 
I don’t pretend to have the 
cleverer one. But I don’t want 
the other to be kicked into 
doin’ summat; which is what'll 
happen to us farmin’ chaps if 
we don’t start enlistin’.” 

“The aggericultural com- 
munity,” persisted his father, 
who had picked up that reso- 
nant term at meetings of the 
Farmers’ Union, “is, an’ always 
has been, the backbone of Eng- 
land.” 

“Then ’tis time we showed it, 
in the Yeomanry.” 

“JT wish you’d hold your 
tongue on that word; when 
you know your mother never 
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hears it spoke but she wakes 
me up at night with the 
palpitations... . We be show- 
in’ it, I tell ’ee. We be doin’ 
something for our country in 
this here crisis. Why, didn’ 
Squire Tresawna ride over 
but yesterday an’ commandeer 
Tory an’ Pleasant ? — that’s 
my two best waggon-hosses,” 
the farmer explained to his 
brother-in-law. ‘An’ didn’ he 
say as most likely he’d be over 
again inside a fortni’t, after 
light draught hosses for the 
Artillery? I don’t murmur, 
for my part. We must all be 
prepared to make sacrifices in 
these times. But all I say is, 
you can’t pick up draught 
hosses—light or heavy—off a 
greengrocer, nor yet off a bird- 
fancier ; an’ the man who says 
you can, I’ll tell him to his face 
he’s no better than a liar,” 
concluded Farmer Pearce, sud- 
denly growing crimson in the 
face, and smiting the table 
with unnecessary heat. 

“Tf the hosses be goin’, why 
should the men linger?” young 
Obed urged. “An’I don’t see 
what you sacrificed either, over 
Tory an’ Pleasant; for you 
told me yourself the Squire 
gave a very fair price for 
’em.” 

“Well, an’ I should hope 
so! You don’t reckon as I 
was goin’ to make Government 
a present of ‘em, do ’ee?—a 
man rated up to the ears, as 
I be!” Here he glanced ner- 
vously at his brother-in-law, 
who (as a town-dweller) held 
the monstrous belief that 
farmers enjoyed their share, 
and even a little more, of 
relief from rating, and had 
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more than once shown argu- 
mentative fight on this subject 
in the piping times of peace. 
But Mr Amphlett tactfully 
ignored the unwary challenge. 

“Listen to me, Obed,” he 
put in. “By what I hear from 
London, as well as what I read 
in the papers, the most serious 
question before this country 
just now is to maintain—or, 
as I might put it, to keep up 
—an adequate supply of food- 
stuffs. To which end,” pursued 
Mr Amphlett, in the weighty 
periods of the “leading article” 
from which he had gathered 
this information, “it appears 
to us—I mean, to me—that 
our agricultural friends would 
be well advised, at this junc- 
ture, in considering the advis- 
ability, as well as the feasibility, 
of restoring a quantity of their 
pasture-land to an arable con- 
dition, and cultivating it as 
such. The Board of Agricul- 
ture, it is understood, will 
shortly issue a circular—er— 
on these lines. Now you can- 
not effect the change thus in- 
dicated without labour ns 

“ Or hosses.” 

“That there Board of Agri- 
culture,” put in the farmer, 
“is always settin’ up to 
know us farmers’ business 
better than we d’ know it 
ourselves, Grow wheat—must 
we? All very well, an’ for 
my country’s good I’m willin’ 
enough, provided it can be 
done at a profit. Will Gov- 
ernment guarantee that?... 
No, brother Amphlett: what 
you say about your callin’, 
I says about mine. ‘Business 
as usual’—that’s my word: 
an’ let Obed here be a good 
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son to his mother an’ bide at 
home, defyin’ all the Germans 
in Christendom.” 


Mr Amphlett, then, had spent 
his week-end in rural comfort, 
and with the consciousness of 
being useful—a steadying in- 
fluence in a household threat- 
ened by youthful restlessness, 
which (Heaven knew) might 
so easily turn to recklessness. 
His wife, too, was devotedly 
attached to her sister, whose 
heart had always been liable 
to palpitations. But he real- 
ised at sight of the letter, 
which had been lying so long 
in the box, that a phrase is not 
everything: that “business as 
usual,” while it might serve 
as a charm or formula against 
panic in the market-place, and 
even sustain in private many 
a doubting soul accustomed to 
take things on trust, was an 
incantation something less than 
adequate to calm the City of 
London, or the Bank directors 
and their confidential clerks, 
who maybe had been working 
in a frenzy through Sunday 
and Bank Holiday in their 
closed offices at headquarters. 
For a moment Mr Amphlett 
realised this, and it gave him 
a scare. In the act of open- 
ing the letter he cast his eyes 
around on the chance that 
a telegram had followed the 
letter, demanding to know the 
cause that took him from his 
post at this crisis. But there 
was no telegram. The en- 
velope held two enclosures. 
He scanned them hurriedly: 
the blood came back to his 
face, and he was & man again. 

The first enclosure merely 
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acknowledged, in conventional 
words, the receipt of certain 
returns posted by him last 
Friday. The second ran— 


New Bank Premises: Polpier Branch. 


DEAR SiR,—With reference 
to the above, the Board has 
had under consideration your 
letter of the 23rd ult.; and 
directs me to say that, in 
the present unsettled situation 
abroad, and the consequent 
need of strict watchfulness 
over capital expenditure (how- 
ever small), it may be wise to 
defer the issuing of tenders, 
as suggested by you, until 
further notice. 

The Board has, in its con- 
fidence, entrusted you with 
almost complete discretion in 
this matter; and possibly you 
may find it difficult, at this 
juncture, to delay matters as 
suggested. If so, please advise. 
— Yours faithfully, 

Watter P. ScHMIDT, 
Managing Director. 


So that was all right! It 
might defer building oper- 
ations, but it need not defer 
his dealing with Nanjivell, his 
own tenant, who paid nothing. 
He eould turn Nanjivell out, 
and then—well, whenever the 
Bank chose to start building, 
the Directors (having gone so 
far) would no doubt consider 
the length of time the premises 
had been standing idle. 

His brow cleared. He opened 
the next letter, with the hand- 
writing of which he was 
familiar enough, One Retal- 
lack, a speculative builder, sug- 
gested @ small increase on his 

G 
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overdraft, offering security. 
This would not do, in war time. 
Mr Amphlett dealt with it at 
once— 


DeEAR Srz,—You are doubt- 
less aware that the outbreak 
of a European War compels 
the Banking Houses to look 
jealously after all advances, or 
extensions of credit, even the 
smallest. 

It is not so much a question 
of declining this new request 
on your part as of reconsider- 
ing very carefully the present 
position of your acct I will 
satisfy myself concerning this 
and advise you without delay. 
—I am, dear sir, yours faith- 


fully, ALFRED AMPHLETT, 
Manager. 


“Business as usual” — Mr 
Amphlett repeated it many 
times to himself as he went 
through the rest of his corre- 
spondence. His spirit—in re- 
vulsion after his brief scare— 
soared almost to gaiety. His 
bosom’s lord sat lightly on his 
throne. He walked into the 
main room of the Bank as 
Hendy pulled the door-bolts. 
Hendy on Friday and Saturday 
had shown himself flatly in- 
capable of understanding the 
moratorium, whether in prin- 
ciple or in detail; what it 
was or how it worked. Mr 
Amphlett, for his part, was 
uncertain about the details. 
But he explained them to 
Hendy. 

Then he returned to his pri- 
vate office, pausing by the rack 
in the passage to draw from 
the tail pocket of his frook- 
ceat, hanging there, a folded 
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copy of The Western Morning 
News. There was something 
furtive in this action: he would 
have started guiltily had he 
been surprised in it, even by 
the meek Hendy. 

Business—well, business could 
not be altogether as usual 
in these times. As a rule 
Mr Amphlett read his paper 
through, before and during 
breakfast, and left it at home 
for Mrs Amphlett to scan the 
births, deaths, and marriages, 
the “ wanteds,” the Court Cir- 
cular, and any report there 
might happen to be of a 
colliery explosion (she special- 
ised in colliery explosions: they 
appealed to her as combining 
violent death with darkness) 
before interviewing the cook. 
But to-day, with all Europe in 
the melting-pot—so to speak— 
Mr Amphlett had broken his 
rule. He craved to know the 
exact speed at which Russia 
was “steam -rolling.” There 
was a map in the paper, and 
it might repay study. 

Before studying the map 
his eye fell on a paragraph 
headed “Rise in Prices.” He 
paused and spent some time 
over this. 

He was still conning it when 
the door opened, and Hendy 
appeared. Mr Amphlett mut- 
tered “‘ Consols,” and refolded 
the newspaper hastily. 

“ Nanjivell is here to see you, 
sir. ‘Says he must speak to 
you in private.” 

“Oh .. . confound Nanji- 
vell! I’ve had enough of that 
man... . Very well; but tell 
him I can’t spare a moment 
over five minutes.’ ° 
Hendy ushered in Nicky- 
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Nan, who hobbled forward to 
the table, hat in hand. 

“Good-morning, Nanjivell !” 
said Mr Amphlett. 

‘*’Mornin’, sir.” 

“‘ Another plea, I suppose ?7— 
when you had my word on 
Saturday that I’d done with 


“°Tain’t that.” 

“Then what is it? ... For 
I hardly suppose ’tis to pay up 
—rent and arrears.” 

“ One—two—three—four— 
five—six—seven!” Nicky-Nan 
dived in his pocket for the 
fistful of coins, picked them 
out carefully, and laid them 
one by one on the table. “I'll 
take the change an’ a receipt, 
if you please.” 

“How came you by this 
money?” asked the Bank 
Manager, after a pause, staring 
at the gold. 

“What the hell is that to 
you?” demanded Nicky-Nan. 

For a moment Mr Amphlett 
made no reply. Then he leaned 
forward and picked up one of 
the coins. 

“‘T asked,” he said, “ because 
one of these happens to be a 
guinea-piece—a spade guinea, 
and scarcely worn at all.” 

“Tis as good as a sovereign’s 
worth, hey?” 

“Certainly: worth more in 
fact,” 

“T’ll trust ’ee for the differ- 
ence then,” said Nicky-Nan. 
“As for how I came by it, I 
came by it honest, an’ that’s 
enough. A man o’ my family 
may have.a bit o’ hoard put 
by—by his forefathers.” 

“T see,” said Mr Amphlett 
thoughtfully. “Hendy shall 
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make out the receipt. But 
this doesn’t include costs of 
the ejectment order, you 
know.” 

“T’ll bring ’em to-morrow, 
if you'll let me know the 
amount.” 

“Hendy shall give you a 
note of it. . . . No—to be 
fair, the ejectment order still 
stands against you. I have 
power to turn you out to- 
morrow.” 

“But you won't!” 

“Tf you use that tone with 
me, my man, I certainly will. 
If you take your receipt and 
clear out, I may relent so far 
as to give you a short grace,” 


When Nicky-Nan had taken 
his leave, Mr Amphlett picked 
up the spade guinea and con- 
sidered it curiously, It had a 
beautifully sharp impression, 
and might have been minted 
yesterday. He thought it 
would go very well on his 
watch-chain. 

Then he opened the paper 


- again, sought out the para- 


graph headed “ Rise in Priees,” 
and read it through, pausing 
now and again to pencil a 
note or two on the back of 
an envelope. 

On his way homeward in 
the dinner-hour he called at 
Mrs Pengelly’s shop and gave 
that good woman an order 
for groceries. The size of it 
almost caused her to faint. 
It ran into double figures in 
pounds sterling. 

“Business as usual!” repeated 


Mr Amphlett to himself com;.. . 


placently, as he pursued: his.’ : 
way up the hill. oe 





During his interview with Mr 
Amphlett, Nicky-Nan had been 
in a fever to get back to his 
parlour. It had no lock to the 
door, and goodness knew what 
the Penhaligon children might 
not be up to in these holiday 
times. Also he could not rid 
his mind of a terror that his 
wealth might prove, after all, 
to be fairy-gold and vanish in 
air. 

It was a relief in a way 
to find that Mr Amphlett, 
after ringing each coin on his 
table, had accepted the seven 
pieces for currency. But this 
business of the spade - guinea 
raised a new scare to agitate 
him. 

In a confused way he remem- 
bered that in building the coins 
into piles he had found some of 
them to be broader than others, 
so that their edges overlapped, 
and that for symmetry he had 
sorted these broader pieces out 
and stacked them apart. Of 
the last ten he had made a 
mixed pile,—four broad coins 
at the base, six narrower ones 
above; and from this he had 
taken, purely by chance, the 
seven topmost to pay his debt 
—that is to say, six sovereigns 
and one guinea-piece. Luck 
had stood his friend. A pretty 
business had he gone to the 
banker with seven of those 
old-fashioned guineas ! 

Mr Hendy had handed him 
five shillings and fourpence 
.change with his quittance, and 
‘qh his way home he made a 
detour to hobble into Mr 
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Gedye’s shop—‘S. Gedye, Iron- 
monger and Ship-Chandler”— 
and purchase two staples, a 
hasp, and a stout padlock, 
with key. , 

Mr Gedye, selecting these 
articles with a care that was 
slow torture to his customer, 
opined that the weather was 
settled at last, and trusted 
it would assist the Russians 
in mobilising. The slower 
Mr Gedye became, the more 
ardently he repeated an expres- 
sion of hope that the Russians 
would hurry up. 

“QOnee they get going——” 
said Mr Gedye, and pulled out 
a drawerful of staples so far 
that it upset and spilled its 
contents in an avalanche on the 
dark floor behind the counter. 
“T knew a ship’s captain once, 
a Russian that married a 
woman over to Troy and would 
go to sleep for a week on end 
every time he came home from 
a voyage. His wife would 
wake him up and give him 
tea: that was all he took— 
tea without milk, between the 
sheets. He had been a Radical 
over in his own country, and 
the Radical agent over to Troy 
got wind o’ this an’ took steps 
to naturalise him. It took 
seven years... . But put him 
on deck in a gale o’ wind and 
a better skipper (I’m told) you 
wouldn’ meet in a day’s march. 
When he got up an’ dressed, 
he'd dander down to the 
butcher’s an’ point to the fatty 

s of the meat with the end 
of his walking-stick, which was 
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made out of a shark’s back- 
bone, if you ever! In my ex- 
perience, a very quiet nation 
until roused. . . . Well, the 
Kaiser's done it this time—and 
a padlock, I think you said? 
An uncomfortable man—that’s 
my opinion of him, and I’ve 
never seen cause to change it. 
Now, for a padlock, here is one 
I can thoroughly recommend, 
with two keys, so that you can 
lose one and still have the other, 
which is often a convenience, 
Yu'll be lockin’ up your ’taty- 
patch, Mr Nanjivell, against 
the Germans? Well, a very 
proper precaution.” 

“One can’t be too careful in 
these times,” said Nicky-Nan 
with feigned artlessness. 

“No, indeed! Anything I 
can do for ’ee in the way of 
barbed wire?” 

“No, I thank ’ee.” Nicky- 


Nan’s eyes had been wander- 


ing around the shop. “But 
I'll take this small sieve, now 
I come to think on it.” 

“Certainly, Mr Nanjivell. 
One-an’-three. Shall I send 
it for ee? No?—an’ nothing 
further to-day? Then one-an’- 
three and one is two-an’-three, 
an’ two two’s four, two-an’- 
seven, screws and staples two 
two’s, two-an’-eleven. If you 
ask my opinion, we're in for 
settled weather.” 


Nicky-Nan’s business had 
taken time—some twenty min- 
utes in excess of his caloula- 
tions, as a glance at the sky 
informed him. (He carried no 
watch.) He hurried home in 
a twitter of nervousness, which 
increased as he drew near to 
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his front door. In the passage 
he stumbled against a pail of 
water, all but upsetting it, and 
swore under his breath at his 
evil luck, which had deferred 
Mrs Penhaligon’s weekly scrub- 
bing to Tuesday (Bank Holiday 
being a dies non). 

On entering the parlour he 
drew a breath of relief. No 
one had visited it, to disturb 
it. The threadbare tablecloth 
rested as he had spread it, 
covering the piles of gold; the 
tattered scrap of carpet, too, 
hiding (so far as it might) the 
scree of fallen rubbish. 

On this rubbish, after assur- 
ing himself that his treasure 
was safe, he fell to work with 
the sieve; making as little 
noise as might be, because by 
this time Mrs Penhaligon had 
begun operations on the brick 
flooring of the passage. Mrs 
Penhaligon’s father had been 
a groom in Squire Tresawna’s 
service, and she had a trick 
of hissing softly while she 
scrubbed, as grooms do in 
washing-down and curry-comb- 
ing their horses. He could 
hear the sound whenever her 
brush intromitted its harsh 
whoosh-whoosh and she paused 
to apply fresh soap. So they 
worked, the man and the 
woman—both kneeling—with 
the thin door between. 

Nicky-Nan felt no weariness 
as yet. He used his coal- 
scraper to fill the sieve, and 
shook the fine powdery lime 
into one heap, and gently tilted 
the coarse residuum upon an- 
other, after searching it care- 
fully over. At the end of an 
hour’s labour he had added 
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two guinea-pieces and nine 
sovereigns to his collection. 

He vaguely remembered hav- 
ing been told—long ago by 
somebody—that sovereigns had 
first come into use back in the 
last century, not long after the 
battle of Waterloo; that in 
more ancient times gold had 
been paid in guineas; that 
guineas were then worth much 
more than their face value, 
because of the great amount of 
paper money; that Jews went 
about buying them up for 
twenty-three or twenty - four 
shillings; that, over at Troy, 
a Jew had been murdered and 
robbed of a lot of these coins 
by the landlord of a public- 
house. 

He reasoned from this—and 
rightly, no doubt—that the old 
Doctor had started his hoard 
in early life, when Boney was 
threatening to invade us; and 
had kept up the habit in later 
and more prosperous years, long 
after the currency had been 
changed. That would account 
for the sovereigns being so 
many and the guineas by com- 
parison so few. 

He was aching sorely in back 
and reins: his leg, too, wanted 
ease... . 
rest and spend it in examining 
the window, by which alone he 
could get rid of the rubbish 
without incurring observation 
and courting inquiry. 

It had not been opened for 
many years—never, indeed, in 
the time of his tenancy. Door 
and fireplace had provided be- 
tween them all the ventilation 
he was conscious of needing. 

It cost him three minutes to 
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push up the lower sash. He 
managed to open it some ten 
inches, and then, as a protest 
against this interference with 
its gradual decay, the sash- 
cord broke. He heard with a 
jump of the heart the weight 
thud down behind the wood- 
work: then, as he groped 
hastily behind him for a brick, 
to prop the sash, it came down 
with a run, and closed its de- 
scent with a jar that shook 
out two of its bottle panes to 
drop into the water that rushed 
below. Prompt upon this came 
a flutter and scurry of wings 
in water, and a wild quacking, 
as a bevy of ducks dashed for 
shore. 

A casement window was 
thrust open on the far side of 
the stream. A woman’s voice 
shrilled— 

“That’s you, is it? Oh, yes 
—you Penhaligon children! 
You needn’ clucky down an’ 
hide—an’ after breakin’ Mr 
Nanjivell’s windows, that hasn’ 
sixpence between hisself an’ 
heaven, to pay a glazier!” 

(But it was Mr Nanjivell 
himself who cowered down out 
of sight, clutching the wood- 
work of the window-sill, with 
wealth behind him surpassing 
the dreams of avarice.) 

“Proper young limbs you 
be,” the voice went on. “ With 
no father at home to warm 
"ee ! ene 

(Let this not be mistaken for 
a tribute to Mr Penhaligon’s 
parental kindness, good father 
though he was. To “warm” 
a child in Polpier signifies to 
beat him with a strap.) 

“ And him in danger of sub- 
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marines, that snatch a man 
before his Maker like a snuff 
of a candle, while you can find 
no better way of employing 
your holidays than scatterin’ 
other folks’ glass to the danger 
o’ my ducks! You just wait 
till I’ve wiped my arms, here, 
and I’ll be round to tell your 
mother about ’ee!” 
Nicky-Nan had recognised 
the voice at once. It belonged 
to Mrs Climoe, possibly the 
champion virago of Polpier, 
and a woman of her word— 
&@ woman who never missed an 
opportunity to make trouble. 
Her allusion to wiping her 
arms before action he as 


swiftly understood. The win- 
dow across the stream belonged 
to Mrs Climoe’s wash-kitchen. 
Again he cursed the luck that 
had interposed Bank Holiday 
and adjourned the washing 


operations of Polpier. 

But he must defend himself : 
for Mrs Climoe never promised 
anything which—if it happened 
to be unpleasant—she did not 
punctually perform. With 
swift cunning he snatched up 
his parcel of staples and screws, 
caught at a poker, and made 
a leap for the door. 

Here luck aided him. Mrs 
Penhaligon had finished her 
scrubbing and carried her pail 
out to the porch. There she 
met Mrs Climoe’s first accost, 
and it surprised her beyond 
measure: for her children were 
down upon the Quay playing. 
By rights they should have 
returned half an hour before: 
it was, indeed, close upon 
dinner-time. But she had been 
in the passage for a whole 
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hour, with just an interval 
now and then for a dive into 
the kitchen to see how the 
pasties were cooking. She felt 
morally sure that they could 
not have returned without her 
knowing it. They usually 
made her so exceedingly well 
aware of their return. 

Under Mrs Climoe’s on- 
slaught of accusation she 
wheeled about in bewilder- 
ment, at the sound of hammer- 
ing, to perceive Nicky-Nan, at 
the end of the passage, driving 
a staple into his doorpost with 
blows of a poker. 

“There now! What did I 
tell you?” persisted Mrs Climoe, 
attempting to thrust herself 

ast. 

“This is my house,” retorted 
Mrs Penhaligon, bravely head- 
ing her off. “If my children 
—but I could take my oath, 
here afore th’ Almight 4 

“You ask Mr Nanjivell. 
Why d’ee reckon he’s puttin’ 
a lock on his doorway, ’nless 
’tis to prevent what I’m tellin’ 
you from happenin’ again?” 

Mrs Penhaligon stared about 
her. She went to the kitehen, 
she passed through the kitchen 
to the inner room. .. . No 
children! She came down 
the passage and close behind 
Nicky-Nan (who continued to 
hammer hypocritically), she 
gazed up the stairway and 
called “’Bert!” “’Beida!” 
“You naughty children—come 
down this moment!” Still no 
answer. 

She turned upon Nicky- 
Nan. “If they’re really here 
and have been breakin’ your 
glass——” 
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“You never heard no com- 
plaint from me, ma’am,” an- 
swered Nicky-Nan, still intent 
on fixing his staple. 

“Oh!” interposed Mrs Climoe 
viciously, “if you two are col- 
leaguin’ already to hush some- 
thing up, the affair lies between 
you, of course. It seems odd 
to me, Maria Penhaligon, an’ 
your proper husband not two 
days gone to the wars. But 
if Nicholas Nanjivell, here, 
chooses to play father to the 
fatherless an’ cover up the 
sins of the children that go 
an’ break his parlour windows 
afore my very eyes, well ’tisn’t 
for me to say more than I hope 
no harm ’Il come of it.” 
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She was preparing to say 
more. Ifshe said more, Nicky- 
Nan did not hear it. For at 
this moment the three Pen- 
haligon children broke in at 
the porch, burst past Mrs 
Climoe, and clung to their 
mother, clamouring for dinner. 

In the hubbub Nicky-Nan 
meanly slipped back to his 
den, closed the door, and 
dragged two chairs against 
it. Then he took a worn tea- 
tray and propped it against 
the window, blocking the 
broken panes. It seemed to 
him that the world had sud- 
denly grown full of eyes, 
peering upon him from every 
side. 


(To be continued.) 








TENURES—SPORTING AND SPORTIVE. 


BY L. F. SALZMANN. 


““T HAVE gone rownde aboute 
Crystendome, and overthwarte 
Crystendom and a thousande 
or two and more myles out of 
Crystendom, yet there is not so 
moche pleasure for harte and 
hynde, bucke and doo, and for 
roo bucke and doo as in Eng- 
lande.” The truth of Borde’s 
remark will be the more readily 
admitted if we premise that 
the pleasure is rather derived 
from the deer than created for 
them. It is true that a north- 
ern prelate has within the last 
twelve months publicly upheld 
foxhunting on the ground that 
the foxes have a much happier 
life when preserved than they 
would if treated as common 
vermin (no doubt the Emperor 
Nero would have justified to 
His Grace the use of Christ- 
ians in the arenas on similar 
grounds), but it may be doubted 
if the medieval stag ever ap- 
preciated his privileged posi- 
tion, remarkable as it was. 
For with all due deference, 
and that is very little, to the 
country magistrates who still 
consider that a rabbit has 
more claims to the protection 
of the law than a woman, it 
remains a remarkable fact that 
wild animals should be pre- 
ferred above human beings. 
Yet so it was, and Norman 
William was neither the first 
nor the last king to love the 
tall deer like a father, though 
the imperial scale of his oper- 
ations in the formation of the 


New Ferest,—exaggerated by 
the ancient chroniclers with 
their usual reckless disregard 
for exactitude,—has caught the 
popular fancy and given him 
more than his share of sporting 
fame. From the days when 
Guinevere watched King Arthur 
chase the white stag with his 
good hound Cavall, whose foot- 
print endured a thousand years 
on the mountains of Builth, 
and, for all I know, is still 
there, hunting has been the 
pursuit of the great ones of 
this land. Kings and nobles 
and lesser lords rivalled one 
another in upholding the sanc- 
tity of beasts of the chase, and 
medieval England was full of 
mutilated men who had been 
guilty of aping their betters in 
indulging an appetite for veni- 
son and sport with the added 
excitement of illegality, while 
jails, both medieval and 
modern, must have been un- 
pleasantly crowded with lesser 
offenders who had incurred sus- 
picion, not always unjustly, by 
the possession of relics of rabbits 
or greater game, or by wander- 
ing in the forests with bows 
and arrows or dogs. Nor did 
it require overerowding to make 
some of these prisons places not 
merely of passive detention but 
of actual pain and punishment. 
The forest prison that Peter de 
Neville built at Allexton in 
Rutland during the lawless 
years which followed the 
Barons’ War, unlike his title 
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to a private jail, not 
only would but did hold water, 
and unfortunate men such as 
Peter son of Constantine, who 
was arrested “on suspicion of a 
rabbit,” might lie in the water 
if they would not or could 
not find two pence for 
the privilege of sitting on a 
bench. The forest bailiwick 
of this same Peter de Neville 
had a eurious origin, for it was 
said that when Henry I., as 
keen a sportsman as his father 
and brother, was riding through 
the forest he saw five hinds 
together in one place, and at 
once detached one of his fol- 
lowers to watch the place and 
keep the five hinds till his 
return. He never did return, 
but, as the Russian sentry 
posted by Great Catherine to 
keep unpicked the first snow- 
drop of the year patrolled the 
palace lawn for a century after 
the snowdrop and the empress 
both were dead, so the place 
where once the five hinds had 
been was still watched over 
when the third Henry was 
tottering to his grave. 

With their predominant in- 
terest in sport it was natural 
enough that our early kings, 
when they granted lands for 
@ nominal rent, should often 
exact, in lieu of the lawyer’s 
peppercorn or clove gilly- 
flower, some hunting weapon, 
and the exchequer must have 
been cluttered up with boar- 
spears, bows, and, above all, 
arrows. Arrows singly, or by 
twos or threes, or by the score, 
—barbed arrows, great broad 
arrows, heavy enough to 
“draw blood from a weather- 
cock,” arrows fietched with 
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feathers of the grey goose, 
arrows, three in number, and 
sent up from Doddinghurst in 
Essex, fletched with eagle’s 
feathers and bound with gold 
thread, arrows so numerous 
that even the industrious and 
sonorous antiquary, Hercules 
Malebysse Beckwith, did not 
trouble to record them. With 
the Doddinghurst arrows might 
be classed the three arrows 
feathered of peacocks which 
the tenant of Lympstone had 
to present, stuck into an oaten 
loaf worth half a farthing, 
when the King came to hunt 
on Dartmoor, But as a matter 
of fact peacock - feathered 
arrows were neither merely 
ornamental nor reserved to 
royalty, and Chaucer’s Knight’s 
yeoman bore “A shefe of pea- 
cock arwes bright and kene.” 
As to the accompanying loaf, 
it was a small but doubtless 
welcome contribution to the 
lunch of the royal hunter, 
who, however, fared better 
when he hunted on Exmoor, 
as then he received from a 
tenement in Barnstaple not 
only three barbed arrows, but 
also a salmon. Food renders 
were common enough, and a 
penurious king might have 
kept himself and his family, 
if not his household, on these 
rents in kind, and not had 
reason to complain of lack of 
variety in the menu. There 
were lampreys from the Sev- 
ern, eels from a score of 
places, cheeses and pears from 
la Réole, pearmains from 
Norfolk, though the Lord 
Treasurer intercepted these 
and sent them off to his 
wife, and a gallon of honey 
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from the unromantic neigh- 
bourhood of Newington Butts, 
- paid by the Queen’s gold- 
smith, and doubtless consumed 
by his royal mistress in her 
parlour while her husband 
was counting out his money. 
Several estates supplied wine, 
one sent perry, and anothor, 
in Somerset, home-made clove 
wine, warming and good for 
the digestion. No fewer than 
three townships were concerned 
in supplying the King with 
herring pies; Yarmouth pro- 
vided a hundred herrings of 
the first catch of the season, 
Norwich made them _ into 


twenty-four pies with pepper 
and ginger, galingale and other 
strange and savoury spices, and 
the lord of East Carleton 
carried them to the King, re- 
ceiving on his arrival at the 


court a good square meal for 
his trouble. Besides the sup- 
plying of food, there were other 
tenures connected with the 
kitchen, lands being held by 
such services as providing 
withies with whieh to hang 
up meat in the King’s kitchen 
(this, suitably enough, at 
Hungerford), supplying the 
King with hot rolls daily, 
dressing his pot herbs, or 
scalding his hogs. After the 
food had been obtained and 
cooked yet other lands were 
involved in the serving of it. 
Not only were there the famous 
service privileges connected 
with coronations, which are 
too well known to need quot- 
ing, and the hereditary offices 
of royal butler, server, pantler, 
and so forth, but the great 
lords, clerical and lay, exacted 
similar services. The Abbot of 
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Battle granted lands in Sussex 
to be held by the -serviee of 
acting as his cup-bearer when 
he attended Parliament ; Henry 
le Forcer held his lands by 
acting as butler and pantler to 
the Harcourts for forty days, 
and carving for the Prior of 
Wenlock on St Milberge’s day, 
as Ela, Countess of Warwick, 
for her manor of Hook Norton, 
had to carve for Edward I. on 
Christmas day; and carving 
was no light task, but a fine 
art, and the Countess might 
well have felt flustered’at being 
called upon to “breke that 
dere, lesche that brawne, rere 
that goose, lyft that swanne, 
sauce that capon, spoyle that 
henne, frusshe that chekyn, 
unlace that cony, dysmembre 
that heron, dysfygure that 
pecocke, alaye that fesande, 
wynge that partryche,” and 
perform other similar feats in 
the correct manner. Presum- 
ably she employed some expert 
deputy, but the head of the 
ancient and noble house of 
Willoughby of Eresby had in 
his own person, or in that of 
his eldest son, to act as waiter, 
and carry dishes to the table of 
the Bishop of Durham at his 
consecration and at Christmas 
and Whitsun, while the still 
more ancient and semi- royal 
house of Courtenay of Devon 
performed a similar service at 
the consecration of the Bishops 
of Exeter. For the Yorkshire 
manor of Levington the first 
of the Louvaine Percies had to 
go on Christmas day to Skelton 
Castle, attend the lady of the 
Castle, his mother-in-law, to 
Mass in the chapel, and after- 
wards dine with her. But was 
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this a service or a privilege? 
As the much-bored bishop re- 
plied when asked if he did not 
see the hand of Providence in 
the preservation, narrated at 
great length, of his prosy com- 
panion’s aunt: “Not knowing 
the lady, I cannot say.” 
Returning to the subject of 
food: there were many estates 
whose tenants had to provide 
refreshment for their overlord 
if he should happen to come 
to the neighbourhood. Some- 
times the obligation took the 
form of entertainment for the 
night, or of a good meal for 
the lord and all his attendants, 
but often it was a smaller 
render of more definite char- 
acter. The lord of Winterslow 
had to make elaret-cup for the 
King when he came to Claren- 
don, and the tenant of lands 
in West Sussex had to present 
the King with two white cap- 
ons if he passed his gate, while 


Blount records a curious tenure 


by which, if the King crossed 
Shrivenham Bridge, a neigh- 
bouring landowner brought to 
him two white capons, saying, 
“Behold, my lord, these two 
white capons which you shall 
have another time but not 
now.” This is one of those 
strange jocular tenures whose 
origin is as tantalisingly with- 
held from us as were the 
capons from the King, and an- 
other, mentioned in the same 
book and said to have been 
performed as late as 1680, was 
that connected with Essington. 
The lord of this manor, or his 
deputy, had to come on New 
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Year’s Day to Hilton and drive 
a goose three times round the 
fire in the hall (from which it 
would seem, incidentally, that 
they still had a central fire in 
Hilton Hall as late as 1680), 
while Jack of Hilton, a little 
brass figure filled with water 
which produced a whistling 
noise under the influence of the 
heat, was blowing the fire, 
Geese figured also at Aylese- 
bury, where one would have 
expected ducks, two being 
given to the King if he came 
there in the summer, or three 
eels if he came in the winter, 
the tenants also providing 
litter for his bed and rushes 
or straw to carpet his bed- 
chamber.’ Litter for the royal 


bed was also provided at 
Brockenhurst when the King 
hunted in the New Forest, 
while if he preferred to hunt 


in the Oxfordshire forest of 
Witchwood he was assured of 
a@ more substantial meal than 
the vanishing capons of Shriv- 
enham, as one of his tenants 
was bound to bring him a 
roast of pork, and it was pre- 
sumably to remove the traces 
of this substantial but greasy 
fare that another tenant had 
to bring a towel to wipe the 
King’s hands. It is not im- 
probable that occasionally the 
provision of the roast of pork 
was bringing coals to New- 
castle, for kings and lesser 
sportsmen appreciated the 
chase of the wild boar, and 
Witchwood was one of the 
places where they indulged 
therein. And a fine sport it 





1 The tenant of Stow in Cambridgeshire provided hay for the purpose for 
which Gargantua commended a goose’s neck. 
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was, with more than a slight 
spice of danger. Twrch Trwyth 
with his seven pigs defied King 
Arthur and the champions of 
Britain, slew Arthur's two 
uncles and his chief architect, 
Gwilenhin King of France, 
Hirpeissawg King of Armorica, 
and many score others, laid 
waste a fifth part of Ireland, 
and ravaged Wales and Corn- 
wall before he was driven 
into the sea. The Brawn of 
Brauncepeth was a poor thing 
beside Twrch Trwyth, yet he 
did some killing in his day, and 
even the ordinary nameless 
wild boar of the forest could 
“slytte a man fro the knee 
up to the brest and slee hym 
al starke dede at one stroke.” 

Although the wild boar 
afforded such fine sport, the 
evidence seems to point to its 
having been less frequently 
hunted for amusement in this 
country in early times than 
killed for food. For the matter 
of that, even deer were looked 
on in a much more utilitarian 
light than the modern advo- 
cates of sport for sport’s sake 
would care to admit; and 
although it was true that 
“ great men do not set so moch 
by the meate as they do by the 
pastyme of kyllyng of it,” it is 
equally true that the packs of 
royal hounds and huntsmen 
were largely employed in keep- 
ing the king’s larder well 
stocked with venison. ‘“ And 
although the flesshe be dis- 
praysed in physycke,” said one 
who was himself a doctor, and 
a clever one at that, “I pray 
God to sende me parte of the 
flesshe to eate, physyoke not- 
withstandyng.... I am sure 
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it is a lordes dysshe, and I am 
sure it is good for an Englysshe 
man, for it doth anymate hym 
to be as he is, whiche is, strong 


and hardy.” Venison might 
be termed the meat of the ex- 
tremes, being in theory re- 
served to the great and, in a 
way, to the poorest and most 
wretched of men,—in practice 
it was, of course, eaten by 
many who belonged to neither 
class, but who ran considerable 
risk of being reduced to poverty 
and misery if caught with tell- 
tale bones, ears, or antlers in 
their possession; and while 
“venesoun with frumenty” 
might be a dish for a lord, it 
must be admitted that the 
physicians were justified in 
looking askance at the venison, 
in the shape of the bodies of 
deer found dead in the forests, 
which was given to the infirm 
paupers of the hospitals. Such 
gifts are often recorded on the 
forest rolls, and it is rather 
noteworthy that one, Walter 
Barun, who held land in Som- 
erset by hanging up on a 
wooden gallows the deer found 
dead of murrain on Exmoor, 
had also to entertain the sick 
poor who came to him, at his 
own cost: if we are correct 
in inferring that he set off 
the two services against one 
another by feeding the beggars 
on the deer, it is probable that 
their sickness was emphasised 
and their number diminished. 
One instance in which the 
poor of Rockingham benefited 
in this way occurred in 1246, 
when they received the body 
of a mad hind that was seen 
stumbling and falling about in 
the forest for some timie before 
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it died. It is surely more than 
@ coincidence that on the very 
day on which the hind lost its 
reason and its life, a tremend- 
ous duel bet ween two harts was 
witnessed in the neighbouring 
park of Brigstock, resulting in 
the death of one of the com- 
batants. The connection be- 
tween the two events is so 
obvious that we are surely 
justified in attributing the 
hind’s insanity and death to 
“an affair of the heart,” 
especially as a pun—for I will 
neither pretend that the play 
upon words was accidental, nor 
attempt to evade responsibility 
by the use of the blessed word 
paronomasia—was a medieval 
weakness quite appropriate to 
the date of the story. John 
de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, 
just thirty years later, claimed 
sporting rights all over his 
vast estates on the ground 
that when his ancestors lost 


their Norman estates King. 


John, to recompense them, 
gave them universal rights of 
warren “for the sake of their 
name.” 

Warrens and madness alike 
suggest that “ good lytyl beest ” 
the hare, in the hunting of 
whom is “moch good sport and 
lykyng.” Coursing the hare 
was a very favourite sport in 
early days; and about the time 
that the Earl of Surrey and 
Peter of Savoy were trying, 
with considerable success; to 
appropriate all the sporting 
rights in East Sussex and were 
_bullying such of their unfortu- 
nate tenants as dared attempt 
to preserve their crops from 
the inroads of the game, a 
West Sussex gentleman with 
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the not unsuitable name of 
Covert established the right of 
himself and his co-tenants to 
hunt hares in the woods of 
Bramber Rape on Shrove Tues- 
day, and to cut bats to throw 
at them. The selection of 
Shrove Tuesday might suggest 
that the hares were destined to 
provide the last meat feast of 
the season before Lent set in; 
but, apart from the fact that 
the hares would have been 
better for keeping, their flesh 
was not greatly in demand, and 
indeed it was considered better 
‘for the houndes or dogges to 
eate the hare after they have 
kylled it than man shuld eate 
it, for it is not praysed, nother 
in the Olde Testament nother 
in physycke; for the byble 
sayth the hare is an unclene 
beeste, and physycke sayeth 
hares flesshe is drye and doth 
ingender melancoly humors.” 
Still, provided her flesh were 
not eaten,—or at least only her 
brains, which were held as good 
to strengthen the memory as 
her blood to remove freckles,— 
she “doth no harme nor dys- 
pleasure to no man.” Therein, 
it need hardly be pointed out, 
the hare differs from the wolf 
and the fox. So far as wolves 
are concerned, they were re- 
garded frankly as vermin to 
be destroyed ; and although the 
popular tradition of their ex- 
tinction under King Edgar is 
wrong by about six centuries, 
they had become distinctly rare 
in England by the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and 
towards the end of that cen- 
tury, when Richard de Loveraz 
was recorded to hold his land 
by the service of hunting the 
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wolf in Hampshire, it was added 
“if one can be found.” The 
same qualification was added 
at a later date in the case 
of Alan de Wulfhunte, whose 
duty it was to drive wolves 
out of Sherwood Forest. The 
family of Engayne held lands 
in Northants by chasing the 
wolf through four counties, and 
other lands in Huntingdonshire 
by chasing wolf, fox, hare, and 
cat. Here, as in many other 
cases, the fox is named as 
vermin to be destroyed, and 
so he was regarded for the 
most part until a compara- 
tively late date. To the 
medieval sportsman the fox 
was of little account, and 
almost the only thing to be 
said in favour of hunting him 
was that he was easy to follow, 
as “he stinketh evermore as he 
flieth,” against which veracious 
but unflattering comment on 
the chartered libertine of the 
modern countryside may be 
set the complaint of the old 
huntsman that the scent had 
been spoilt by “them nasty 
stinking voilets.” With the 
harmless hare, the odoriferous 
fox, and the evasive wolf, was 
classed the wild cat—and this 
creature, now as extinct as the 
wolf in England, was perhaps 
the most fierce and savage of 
our native wild beasts, for 
though there was more danger 
in the wild boar’s tusk, or in 
the fangs of the ravening wolf, 
empoisoned by its diet of toads, 
yet “if any beest hath the 
develis streynt in hym with- 
out doute it is the catt, and 
that both the wilde and the 
tame.” 

If there were many estates 


held by the service, or with the 
privilege, of killing cats and 
other vermin, there were also 
many for which the tenants 
had to take charge of their 
lord’s hunting-dogs. Some- 
times several hounds, or even 
a whole pack, had to be main- 
tained, but more usually the 
responsibility was limited to a 
single hound which had to be 
kept or trained, and that the 
latter process was not “all 
done by kindness” may be 
guessed from the fact that I 
have found a tenure, usually 
described as “by nourishing 
(nutriciendi)” a dog, entered 
on one occasion as “by whip- 
ping (castigandi)” a dog,—a 
distinction in terminology 
which probably did not make 
much difference in practice. 
More humane, or at least more 
in accordance with modern 
sentiment, was the serjeanty 
of Purse Caundel, by which the 
Fitz Alans had to look after 
any of the king’s hounds that 
were injured while he was 
hunting on Blackmoor—by no 
means @ sinecure, for a stag 
at bay would play havoc with 
his pursuers, and Turberville 
tells of a boar which left but 
twelve out of a pack of fifty 
hounds unscathed. For the 
most part the canine ser- 
jeanties are of little interest 
except for their specification 
of the various types of sport- 
ing dogs, of which the most 
curious was a white brach 
with red ears, like the hounds 
of King Arawn of Annwn, 
whose “ hair was of a brilliant 
shining white, and their ears 
were red; and as the whiteness 
of their bodies shone, so did the 
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redness of their ears glisten.” 
With the exception of this 
picturesque piebald brach the 
colour scheme of the hounds 
seems to have been left to the 
choice of the tenant, but the kind 
of dog, most frequently a grey- 
hound, was naturally specified, 
as otherwise the King might 
have been put off with any- 
thing, from the “ smalle ladye’s 
popees that bere awaye the 
flees” to the witless alaunt. 
These great alaunts and mas- 
tiffs, strong, savage, and stupid, 
were used for hunting the wild 
boar, and were also kept in 
large numbers as house dogs, 
in which capacity they occa- 
sionally contributed to their 
master’s larder by pulling 
down a deer. To check this 
tendency all mastiffs kept in 
the forest districts had to have 
the three toes of their forefeet 
cut off, and in order to see that 
this was duly done the Somer- 
set foresters adopted the in- 
genious but provocative meth- 
od of marching through the 
villages blowing their horns 
and making so much noise that 
all the mastiffs rushed out and 
barked furiously at them. The 
trick was effective, but did not 
tend to the popularity of the 
- foresters. 

Horns have been associated 
with hunting from the earliest 
times, and many hunting treat- 
ises contain elaborate descrip- 
tions not only of the various 
calls to be blown upon them, 
but also of the size and mate- 
rials of which they should be 
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constructed for the varying 
rank of their users; and a 
medieval hunt must have been 
a noisy affair with all the 
beaters, huntsmen, and foresters 
sounding their horns and cheer- 
ing on the hounds. Oddly 
enough, hunting-horns do not 
seem to figure among the 
miscellaneous assortment of 
articles, ranging from gilt 
spurs to garlands of roses, 
paid by way of rent, but there 
were a number of cases in 
which the blowing of a horn?’ 
formed part of the annual ser- 
vice exacted, and several others 
in which a particular horn 
constituted the charter or title- 
deed by which the estate was 
held. At Bradford in York- 
shire, Northop of Manningham 
held certain lands by coming 
into the market-place on 
Martinmas with a horn, a 
halbert, and a hound, and 
blowing three blasts on his 
horn; finding some difficulty 
in manipulating the halbert, 
the horn, and the hound at the 
same time, one of the family 
gave a piece of land to Rush- 
worth of Horton on condition 
that he should hold the hound 
while he sounded his horn. In 
Chingford there was an estate 
held of the rector, of which, 
whenever it changed hands, 
the new owner with his wife 
(I presume that, as in the case 
of the Hampshire wolf, we may 
add “if there be one”), his man 
servant, and his maid, each 
mounted on a horse, had to 
come to the reetory, the owner 





1 A blast of a different kind had to be sounded for certain lands in Suffolk, 
whose tenant had to come to Court at Christmas, and ‘‘ faire un saut un siffle et 


un pet” at one and the same time. 
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carrying a hawk and his ser- 
vant leading a greyhound. On 
arriving, instead of ringing the 
bell, the new tenant blew three 
blasts on his horn; they then 
all dined with the rector, who 
had the use of the hawk and 
the hound for the day, but had 
to provide a chicken for the 
hawk and a loaf of bread for 
the hound, and after dinner 
another three blasts were blown 
and the visitors went home. 
This was still done in the eigh- 
teenth century, but if it has 
been kept up till the present 
day, I should be glad to know 
whether it is more difficult 
to find a rector who can fly 
a hawk, or a maid-servant who 
can ride a horse. Of the 
charter horns which still ex- 
ist, the most famous is the 
horn of Ulphus, or Ulf; by 
it the Saxon thane Ulf be- 
stowed his lands upon the 
minster of York, and in the 
minster treasury it remained 
until the spoliative days of 
Edward VI, when it disap- 
peared, afterwards falling into 
the hands of that learned 
antiquary and gallant soldier, 
Lord Fairfax, the most attrac- 
tive of all the Parliamentarian 
leaders, whose son restored it 
to the minster. Several others 
exist, including the Pusey horn, 
by which, according to tradi- 
tion and its inseription, King 
Canute gave Pusey to William 
Pewse, who apparently had 
the remarkable forethought to 
adopt @ surname some three 
generations before the use of 
such valuable aids to identi- 
fication had been assumed by 
any persons except the equally 
legendary founders of other 
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ancient families. It was at 
Pusey, centuries before the 
name became associated with 
catholic revivals, that a family 
called Paternoster held land by 
saying a paternoster daily for 
the souls of the King’s an- 
cestors; and Richard Pater- 
noster, on the death of his 
brother, duly appeared at the 
Exchequer and paid his death 
and succession duties to the 
Barons by reciting three paier- 
nosters and three aves: this 
tenure is presumably extinct, 
but if not it is probable that 
the succeeding tenant at the 
present day would have to 
throw in a credo or the ten 
commandments by way of 
super-tax. There was land in 
Buxted held of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by simi- 
lar service of a daily prayer, 
and it is possible that the 
Paternoster Wood which I see 
from my windows owes its 
name to some such circum- 
stance; at any rate, in 
Leicestershire there was an 
estate held by saying pater- 
noster and ave five times 
daily for the soul of King 
John, who certainly required 
them as much as anybody. 
Another curious service was 
the obligation of William de 
Valoignes, in the event of 
the King coming to his Kent- 
ish manor of Mappiscombe 
and going to hear Mass, to 
provide his royal guest with 
a penny for the offertory. 
Still more curious was the 
custom by which on Palm 
Sunday the representative of 
the lord of the manor of 
Broughton came to Castor 
Church with a new cart-whip, 
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which he cracked three times 
in the church porch; he then 
took his seat in the manor 
pew, but came out at the 
beginning of the second lesson 
and knelt in front of the 
reading-desk, holding over the 
parson’s head a purse, contain- 
ing thirty silver pennies, tied 
on to the end of the whip-lash. 

We have wandered some- 
what, from the forest to the 
church, but we can return by 
way of St Paul's. For some 
three hundred years or more, 
on the 29th of June, a fat 
buck was brought up from 
Essex to the cathedral, where 
its body was received at the 
choir steps by the canons in 
full vestments, wearing chap- 
lets of flowers, and the horns 
of the buck were then carried 
on a spear in procession through 
the church with a musical 
accompaniment of horn-blow- 
ing. Rather similar, but even 
gayer, was the scene in Tutbury 
Church on the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin. On that 
day (15th August) a buck 
was presented to the Prior of 
Tutbury ; ite head “cabaged,” 
or as the modern heralds say, 
“caboshed”’—that is to say, 
cut off close behind the ears— 
and “garnished aboute with a 
rye of pease,” was carried by 
the keeper in whose ward it 
had been killed. In his com- 
pany came all the other keepers, 
riding two and two, and carry- 
ing green boughs in their 
hands, and in front of them 
went all the minstrels of the 
honour, two and two, while 
the rear of the procession was 
brought up by the wood-master 
or his deputy. At the town 
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cross the keepers blew a 
“seeke” in chorus, and a 


little farther on they halted 
again and blew a “recheate” 
—the call by which hounds 
are brought back from a false 
scent. On reaching the chureh- 
yard the procession halted and 
dismounted and entered the 
church, all the minstrels play- 
ing on their instruments “dur- 
inge the offeringe tyme,” and 
the wood-master offered up the 
buck’s head, or rather, as it 
would seem from the wording 
of the record, a silver model of 
it, the keepers each giving a 
penny at the same time. As 
soon as the buck’s head had 
been offered all the keepers 
blew a “morte” three times, 
and at once adjourned to a 
chapel, where they heard Mass, 
after which they marched up 
to the castle and had dinner 
at the Prior’s expense. 
Tutbury was associated with 
quite a number of curious cus- 
toms, amongst which may be 
counted the services due from 
the lord of Tattenhill. Sir 
Philip Somerville, whom I 
should like to connect with 
William Somerville, the poet 
of ‘‘The Chase,” had to come 
to Tutbury on Lammas Day 
(the Ist of August) and an- 
nounce his willingness to hunt 
venison for his lord’s larder. 
The steward then provided a 
horse and saddle, worth 50s., 
and a “bercelett” hound for 
Sir Philip’s use, and had, 
further, to pay him daily for 
the six weeks during which 
his service lasted, two shillings 
and sixpence for himself and a 
shilling for his servant and his 
hound. The parkers and for- 
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esters were then summoned 
and put at his disposal, and 
he remained in control of the 
hunt until Holy Rood Day 
(14th September), when “the 
sayd Sir Phelippe shall returne 
to the Castle of Tuttebury, 
upon the sayd horse with his 
bercelett, and shal dyne with 
the steward or receyver; and 
after dynner he shall deliver 
the horse, sadyle, and berce- 
lett to the steward or recey vour 
and shal kisse the porter and 
depart.” Whether Sir Philip 
or the porter would be the more 
embarrassed by the affectionate 
leave-taking may be open to 
question, but it perhaps as- 
sisted matters, if indeed it had 
not originated the custom, 
that the chaste salute was 
given after dinner. This same 
Sir Philip was also lord of 
Whichnor, where he had to 
keep a “flyke of bacon” hang- 
ing in his hall, to be given on 
the same conditions as the 
more famous Dunmow flitch. 
When a claim was made for 
the bacon a day was appointed, 
on which Knyghtley of Rud- 
lowe and all others who “owe 
services to the Baconne” at- 
tended at the manor gate at 
sunrise and waited for the 
claimant, who was led “ wythe 
tromps and tabours and other 
manner of mynstralseye” to 
the hall door, where the flitch 
was lying on a sack of wheat 
and a sack of rye. There the 
claimant knelt, and with his 
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hand on a book resting upon 
the flitch, made oath as fol- 
lows: “Here ye, Sir Philip de 
Somervyle, lord of Whiche- 
noure, mayntayner and giver 
of this baconne, that I, A, syth 
I wedded B, my wife, and syth 
I had her in my kepyng and 
at my wylle by a yere and a 
daye after our marryage, I 
wold not have chaunged for 
none other, farer ne fowler, 
richer ne powrer, ne for none 
other descended of gretter 
lynage, slepyng ne wakyng, at 
noo tyme. And if the said B 
were sole and I sole, I wolde 
take her to be my wife before 
all the wymen of the worlde, 
of what conditions soevere they 
be, good or evyle; as helpe me 
God and His seyntys and this 
flesh and all fleshes.” Two 
neighbours had then to swear 
that they believed this te be 
true, and the flitch was delivered 
to him, with half a quarter of 
wheat and a cheese if he were 
a freeman, or half a quarter 
of rye and no cheese if he were 
a villein. Then Knyghtley of 
Rudlowe put the corn and 
bacon on his horse and the 
successful claimant mounted 
his own horse, or one lent him 
by Sir Philip, with the cheese 
in front of him, “and soe shall 
they departe the manoyr of 
Whichenour with the corne 
and the baconne to fore hym 
that hath wonne ytt, with 
trompets, tabourets, and other 
manoir of mynstralce.” 




















“ Y, my boy, you're 
drunk,” 

The charge was irrefutable. 
Henry Barry, fourth Baron 
Santry in the peerage of 
Ireland, was not only drunk, 
but rapidly becoming more so, 
which was the less surprising 
in that his next neighbour at 
table, Sir John Ardagh, the 
same who had just twitted 
him on his condition, had been 
slyly introducing brandy into 
the many bumpers of claret 
which Lord Santry had tossed 
off, increasing the strength of 
the dose as his victim became 
less and less capable of detecting 
it. Not indeed that in the 
year 1737 there was anything 
remarkable in an Irish peer 
drinking himself into cem- 
plete fuddlement in a common 
tavern such as the Blue Hoop 
at Palmerstown, a few miles 
from Dublin, where a company 
of choice spirits were at that 
moment gathered, bent upon 
making a night of it. Every 
thatched alehouse throughout 
Ireland possessed a store of good 
wine in those days, laid by for 
special oceasions like the pres- 
ent, when it might please 
gentlemen to make merry be- 
neath its roof. In the opin- 
ion of Lord Santry’s friends 
and intimates, it was much 
more astonishing that it should 
be a full half-year. since his 
young lordship, formerly the 
wildest blade of them all, had 
last reduced himself te that 
state. Wifely influence had 
caused this long - sustained 
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sobriety, for some months pre- 
viously Harry, to the wrath 
and consternation of his family, 
had eloped with pretty Ann 
Thornton, daughter of the 
rector of Finglas, the parish 
that adjoined his own. 

“A girl without a penny or 
as much good blood in her 
veins as there’s in the prick 
of a gooseberry thorn!” cried 
the Dowager, the fashionable 
and doting mother who had 
brought Harry up. 

Even worse, however, was 
to follow, at least to his 
family’s thinking, for when the 
errant and unrepentant young 
couple returned home, her new 
ladyship, so far from adopting 
the submissive attitude becom- 
ing to one thus suddenly 
elevated, showed herself to be 
possessed not only of a pair of 
eyes bright enough to steal 
any young man’s heart and 
reason away, but also of 4 
very pretty spirit of her own, 
and she did not hesitate to 
utter sentiments which plainly 
betrayed her plebeian origin 
and upbringing. For instance, 
she declared that it was 
horrible to her that men 
sheuld prefer a dozen glasses 
te eleven, as the saying was, 
and she absolutely refused to 
see that any man had legitimate 
cause for pride in being able 
to take off his gallon of claret 
without betraying it in his 
after demeanour by so much 
as the ruffling of a hair. 

“A chit that drank small 
ale in a parsonage all her life 
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to set herself up to say what 
gentlemen are to drink!” cried 
her scandalised mother-in-law. 

The new Lady Santry went 
even further, for she averred 
unblushingly that one of the 
reasons why she abhorred the 
convivial customs of the society 
in which she found herself 
launched, was the frequent 
quarrels that took place when 
heady dispositions were flown 
with wine, and the duels that 
resulted therefrom. Valuable 
lives were lost for words spoken 
when neither disputant was well 
aware what he was saying, 
and her young ladyship did not 
hesitate to declare that, so far 
from regarding duelling as a 
chivalrous and gallant practice, 
she looked upon men who went 
out with the full intent of 
taking each other’s lives by 
sword or pistol, as guilty of 
murder, wilful and deliberate. 

“Eigad, she'll make a polt- 
roon of Harry and shame us all!” 
roared stout Sir Thomas Dom- 
ville, the Dowager’s brother, 
who had a dozen encounters 
at the least to his credit. 

As for Harry himself, he saw 
with his wife’s eyes and heard 
with her ears. His former 
allies and companions had 
predicted that he would break 
loose within a month and be 
back at his old pranks again, 
but the months had gone by, 
and still the pretty idyll con- 
tinued, and he and Ann dwelt 
in all contentment in his 
ancestral home of Santry, 
upon the great north road that 
runs away to the Boyne and 
the mountains of Mourne. He 
had been riding homewards 
in the dusk of the summer 
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evening, his servant, Laughlin 
Murphy, behind him, when he 
had been espied by the royster- 
ing company who had just 
dismounted at the door of 
the Blue Hoop. With joyous 
shouts and halloos they had 
pounced upon their. prey. 
Harry had been dragged 
from his saddle and carried, 
struggling and protesting, feet 
foremost within doors. Per- 
haps in his inmost heart, at 
sight of all those familiar 
faces, he had not been so sorry. 
to be overpowered. As he was 
borne in through the door he 
had shouted over his shoulder 
to Laughlin to keep the 
horses walking, for he would 
be out again in half an hour. 
But once inside, planted down 
forcibly in a chair at the 


head of the table, with the 
old uproarious laughter and 


side-splitting sallies resound- 
ing through the room, and 
hands stretched out to wel- 
come him back, all thought 
of Laughlin and the horses 
outside, and of the wife 
waiting for him at home, 
faded from Harry’s mind as 
he drained tumbler after 
tumbler that was pressed 
upon him, 

“What will my Lady Ann 
say when her paragon boy, 
her model of the virtues, 
comes back to her just 
a little unsteady on his 
pins—hey, Harry ?” continued 
Ardagh, and he winked at 
the rest of the company. 

“She’s not Lady Ann, she’s 
Lady Santry, my lawful, 
wedded wife,” retorted the 
young fellow furiously, if a 
trifle thickly. “ How dare you 
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call her Lady Ann? There’s 
no one will speak of her 
without respect— proper re- 
spect.” He had some difficulty 
in framing the last words, but 
he glared at the grinning faces 
round the table. 

“Qh, for sure, Harry, we all 
know who she is,” his tor- 
mentor went on. “It’s a lady 
mistress that reigns at Santry 
nowadays, and not a lord and 
master.” 

“Have a care what you’re 
about, Ardagh,” muttered the 
man who sat next him, in his 
ear. ‘“Santry’s the very devil 
when he’s roused.” 

Sir John, however, was not 
minded to be baulked of his 
sport. 

“What will her ladyship 
say to you, Harry?” he went 
on mockingly. ‘Speak up, 
man, and give us a taste of 


her quality.” Then standing 
up and drawling through his 
nose, he began, “ Henry Barry, 
this is conduct which I will 
not permit. You have caroused 
with your wicked companions 
whom I bade you forsake. My 


word is law, sir, and ” 


“Damn you, what do you 
mean?” Lord Santry had 
likewise sprung to his feet. 
He was livid with rage, but 
he had to grip the table 
with one hand to keep himself 
from lurching to and fro. He 
had just swallowed another 
tumbler, laced more strongly 
than any of its predecessors 
had been, and the effects were 
becoming apparent. “My 
word is law at Santry, and 
my word is law here. 
Silence, you gabbling idiots,” 
he thundered, and his sword 


flashed in his hand. “The 
first man who says a word 
till I give leave, I’ll run him 
through.” 

Just then there was a 
sudden, loud uproar out of 
doors, laughter, oaths, curses, 
the barking of dogs all inter- 
mingled, a clatter and crash, 
and then the galloping of 
horse-hoofs, dying away into 
the distance. Laughlin, or as 
he was more familiarly called, 
Lally Murphy, doggedly walk- 
ing the horses up and down 
as he had been bidden, had 
been the butt of pleasantries 
which, if somewhat coarser, 
had not differed very much 
from those within the inn 
parlour. Poor dunderheaded 
Lally, of whom it was said 
pityingly in the yard at 
Santry, “God help the crather, 
sure the whoule of him’s not 
in it,” could always be trusted 
to execute any order given 
him with doglike fidelity. He 
was devoted to the young 
master with whom he had 
grown up, and to that new- 
comer, her ladyship, who had 
ever a gracious word and 
smile for him. 

“Yerra, man, give over,” 
called out one of the numerous 
hangers-on lounging about. 
“Put them poor bastes in the 
shtable an’ sot yerself down in 
the kitchen like a Chrissen. 
The shoes’ll be trapezed off of 
yer feet before ye sot eyes on 
that young lord of yours.” 

An’ whin ye do it’s not 
himself’ll know where his 
horses is, nor which ind of 
them is heads or tails,” put in 
another. “Small blame to the 
poor boy to be takin’ his 
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pleasure whin he’s got shut 
of herself for wanst, him that 
was the tearin’est, tattherin’est 
divvle of them all, an’ wud 
desthroy all before him if he 
tuk the notion. Don’t I re- 
mimber seein’ him on the table 
in theer, thramplin’ on the 
glasses, an’ kickin’ down the 
bottles, an’ cursin’ that it 
wud do yer heart good to hear 
him.”’ 

“Yis, faix,” added yet a 
third, “an’ he had Timsy here 
kilt dead puttin’ him head first 
in the watherbutt for conthra- 
dictin’ him, whin he wud have 
it that the windy was the 
doore. More by token he 
gived Timsy three goulden 
guineas the nixt time he come 
this way, an’ Timsy’s lookin’ 
out since for another souse.” 

** An’ to think of the likes 
of him lettin’ himself be spench- 
elled by a whitefaced shlip of 
@® parson’s girleen,” said the 
ostler of the Blue Hoop, who 
had just lounged across the 
yard, a big mongrel cur at his 
heels. “If he had as much 
sperrit widin him as that,” and 
he snapped his fingers con- 
temptuously in Lally’s face, 
“he’d give her a right skelp 
an’ bid her mind her own 
callings,” 

“Cut gutther, ye shtag,” 
yelled Lally, incensed at the 
insult to his mistress. Gutter 
being a colloquial term in 
Ireland for mud, an invitation 
to displace it is equivalent to 
a@ command to the individual 
addressed to betake himself 


elsewhere with all speed, and 
Lally, his hands being both 
engaged with his charges, em- 
phasised his words by a kick 
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aimed in his adversary’s direc- 
tion. This had, however, a 
disastrous and unlooked - for 
effect. The big dog, deeming 
violence intended to his master, 
rushed in savagely in his 
defence. Lally met him with 
another well-aimed kick that 
hurled him half a dozen feet 
away. There were roars of 
delight from the bystanders, 
and cheers for man and dog 
as the animal came on furiously 
for another onslaught; but this 
time, shirking a frontal attack 
upon his enemy, who stood 
ready for him, he closed his 
teeth, with a sudden side 
spring, in the fetlock of the 
near horse that Lally led. 
The terrified animal reared and 
plunged wildly, frightening the 
other horse, that lashed out 
in its turn, striving to break 
away. Other dogs rushed in, 
barking and snarling ; some of 
the men ran to help, others 
shouted with laughter, as 
Lally, cursing with Irish volu- 
bility, was dragged hither and 
thither across the yard by the 
maddened animals. Whether 
any one with mischievous in- 
tent set a bucket of water in 
his path, as Lally afterwards 
furiously asserted, or whether 
by mere unlucky chance the 
horses pulled him where it had 
been set down, Lally at any 
rate failed to see that obstacie 
and fell prone over it, in- 
voluntarily slackening his 
grasp of the reins as he fell, 
aud the horses with one final 
plunge broke loose and galloped 
away down the homeward 
road. It was a drenched 
Lally, covered with grime and 
blood, who burst into the 
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room where the gentlemen 
were assembled just as Lord 
Santry had issued his com- 
mand of silence. 

‘“‘ Me lord —” he gasped. 

Harry turned upon him 
furiously. ‘‘ Hold your tongue, 
d—n you, no man’s to speak 
here but me.” 

But Lally was too excited 
to pay attention. ‘The horses 
is broke away, me lord, thim 
divvle’s limbs in the yard——” 

“Faith, he can’t make his 
own servant heed him,” sneered 
Sir John. 

“Didn’t I bid you keep 
silenge, rascal?” shouted Harry, 
as he lunged fiercely at Lally. 
He was one of the best swords- 
men of his day, at a time when 
every Irish gentleman carried 
his life, so to say, on the point 
of his rapier, and, drunk as he 
was, he could measure his dis- 
tance to an inch. He meant 
to bring his weapon within a 
hand’s-breadth of Lally’s breast, 
but as he stepped forward to 
make the thrust, his foot 
slipped in a pool of wine that 
had been spilt upon the floor. 
He stumbled, and the next 
instant his sword was through 
Lally’s body. 

“It has me desthroyed,” said 
Lally, as he fell, a huddled 
heap, upon the floor. 

The whole company, silent 
till that moment, sprang to 
their feet with oaths and out- 
cries. Harry, sobered on the 
instant by the shock, dropped 
upon his knees and took the 
dying man’s head upon his 
arm. Poor Lally made one 
last prodigious effort. 

“Ye niver maned it, me 
lord, ’twas only yer fun,” he 


whispered through the blood 
that was choking him; but 
only Harry heard the words. 

Thereafter all was turmoil 
and confusion. The watch 
were called for and arrived, 
looking mightily alarmed. 
Very gingerly they ventured 
to take hold of the tall, hand- 
some young lord, who was 
pointed out to them as the 
slayer, and they displayed the 
most manifest relief when he 
submitted to them unresisting, 
seeming indeed quite stupefied, 
and hardly aware of what was 
being done to him. He was 
bestowed in the local watch- 
house for the night, and con- 
veyed under guard into Dublin 
the next morning to be lodged 
in Newgate prison. 

The chief jailer, Hawkins, 
who has left his name to come 
dewn to us as noted, even 
amongst the turnkeys and 
jailers of his day, for his 
exactions and brutalities to- 
wards those so unhappy as to 
be committed to his custody, 
yet knew how to differentiate 
towards a noble prisoner. In- 
stead of thrusting him into 
one of the filthy, underground 
dens, that were frequently 
under water, and where pris- 
oners of both sexes were herded 
together without regard of sex 
or decency, he made haste to 
place his own room at Lord 
Santry’s disposal, and it was 
there that his wife found him 
sitting, his head buried in his 
hands. He looked up at her 
light touch upon his shoulder 
with a face haggard with 
misery. 

“Tt was an accident, Ann,” 
he said hoarsely ; “I swear it 
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to you by all that is sacred, 
I was drunk, vilely, horribly 
drunk, but not drunk enough 
to harm Lally — Lally, who 
played robbers and went bird- 
nesting with me at Santry 
leng ago. I would have died 
rather than harm a hair of his 
head, but I have killed him, 
and only for the horror and 
the shame of it, I wish they 
would kill me too, and have 
it over.” 

And Ann, who was so much 
the stronger nature of the two, 
gathered her poor boy in her 
arms, hiding her own wretched- 
ness whilst she strove to soothe 
him, and the two young crea- 
tures clung to each other, find- 
ing some poor comfort in that 
close companionship. 

Dublin was well used to the 
doings of the bloods and pink- 
indindies, the young men of 
fashion, who evinced their high 
spirit and their contempt for 
those whom they considered 
their inferiors by breaking 
windows, prodding and pink- 
ing ble citizens with 
the points of their swords, 
thrust through the ends of their 
scabbards for that purpose, 
and who wrecked the theatres 
whenever the actors or the 
plays chanced to displease 
them. Hitherto, however, they 
had not gone the length of 
taking the lives of those who 
ventured to oppose them, save 
by the proper and accepted 
method of duelling. By a most 
unfortunate mischance, so at 
least Lord Santry’s family 
conceived it, a new Lord- 
Lieutenant, his Grace of Devon- 
shire, had just been appointed, 
and instead of following the 
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comfortable custom of his pre- 
decessors, remaining in Eng- 
land and appointing Lords 
Justices to rule the country 
for which he was responsible, 
he had come over to govern in 
person, and had declared his 
intention of putting down all 
such disorders with a strong 
hand. Laughlin Murphy’s 
death afforded a valuable op- 
portunity of making this plain, 
and it was speedily announced 
that it was to be treated, not 
as the unlucky result of a young 
nobleman’s drunken freak, but 
as plain and downright murder, 
even as if a coal-porter in his 
cups had felled his mate. A 
peer of the realm, however, 
whether he were a murderer 
or no, could only be tried by 
his peers, and Dublin, to its 
intense excitement and gratifi- 
cation, learnt that a state trial 
in fullest pomp would. take 
place in the new Parliament 
House that had just risen up, 
white and sparkling, built of 
granite from the Wicklow 
Mountains, upon College Green. 


‘* Not a bowshot from the College, 
Half the globe from sense and know- 
ledge,” 


had been Swift’s bitter gibe 
concerning it, whilst the citizens 
of Dublin, partly to denote 
their opinion of the oratory 
within its walls, and partly in 
allusion to the lofty dome that 
crowned the pile, dubbed it 
Goose Pie. 

So many, however, and so 
important were the details of 
procedure and ceremonial to be 
settled, that autumn and winter 
had gone by, and it was upon 
a bright May morning in 1738 
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that the Chancellor of Ireland, 
created Lord High Steward 
for this great occasion, came 
down in solemn state from his 
residence in Stephen’s Green 
to try the issue. He rode in a 
chariot drawn by six horses, 
Ulster King of Arms in his 
tabard and the bearer of the 
Great Seal of Ireland seated 
opposite to him, whilst Black 
» who carried a white 
staff, and the Serjeant - at- 
Arms, with the mace, were 
perched in the right and left 
boots of the equipage. Six 
gentlemen bareheaded, their 
hats, chapeau -bras, beneath 
their arms, marched on either 
side, and the judges and other 
officers of state followed in 
their coaches, By the legal 
procedure of the day a trial on 
the capital charge, once com- 
menced, might not be inter- 
rupted, but had to continue 
unbroken to its end. It there- 
fore behoved all concerned to 
set about their labours betimes, 
and William III., seated aloft 
upon his strangely proportioned 
steed, symbol of Protestant 
ascendancy, was sending a long 
shaft of shadow athwart the 
early morning sunshine that 
flooded College Green as the 
stately procession swept round 
and halted before the portico 
of the Parliament House. 
The trial had occasioned 
the most intense excitement 
throughout Ireland, and all the 
rank and fashion of that king- 
dom desired to be present at 
a spectacle which, besides its 
pomp and pageantry, offered 
the unwonted thrill of seeing 
a peer tried for his life. The 
House of Lords being too con- 
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fined to accommodate such a 
throng, the Irish Commons 
had obligingly placed their 
own magnificently proportioned 
chamber at their lordships’ dis- 
posal, and most of the winter 
had been spent in fitting it up 
as a court of justice. The 
peeresses in a shimmer of silk 
and satin were ranged on 
crimson -covered benches that 
sloped upwards from the floor, 
and the commons with their 
wives and daughters, and a 
vast company besides, filled the 
gallery above to overflowing. 
The Lord High Steward having 
taken his seat upon the throne 
prepared for him, Black Rod 
and Ulster fell on their knees 
and between them held up the 
white staff, which he was 
graciously pleased to accept. 
Finding it, however, an embar- 
rassing possession, he gave it 
back to Black Rod for safe 
keeping, and the court having 
been thus constituted the 
sheriffs were bidden to produce 
their prisoner. 

Amidst a silence so tense that 
the huge assemblage scarcely 
seemed to breathe, Lord Santry 
appeared, handsome and erect, 
though he showed manifest 
traces of his long confinement 
within prison walls. On one 
side of him walked the heads- 
man, his enormous, broad- 
bladed axe held with its glitter- 
ing edge averted, and upon the 
other a pursuivant who carried 
a shield bearing the Santry 
arms and quarterings. Having 
made three deep congees, one 
to the Lord Steward, one to 
the peers on the right, and one 
to those on the left, he took his 
stand at the bar, and to the 
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question put to him by the 
Clerk of the Crown, answered, 
after a moment's hesitation, 
“Not guilty, upon my 
honour.” 

“Culprit, how will your 
lordship be tried?” was the 
clerk’s next, quaint demand, 
and to it the answer rang out 
clear— 

“By God and by my peers.” 

“God send your lordship a 
good deliverance,” responded 
the clerk with a low bow. 

Of this, however, as the trial 
proceeded, there did not seem 
much likelihood. Blacker and 
blacker grew the case against 
the prisoner, as one by one 
Sir John Ardagh and the rest 
of that jovial company were 
called forward, and, however 
unwillingly, were made by the 
Attorney-General’s shrewd 
questioning to tell of Lord 


Santry’s threats and of his 
fierce onslaught on the dead 


man. One of the drawers, 
too, who had entered the room 
at the moment with fresh 
supplies of wine, had heard 
Lord Santry swear he would 
run the first man through who 
dared to speak without his 
leave, and being questioned as 
to his lordship’s demeanour, 
answered— 

“Yer honours—me lords, I 
mane—he was a roarin’ lion 
shtuffed wid shtrong dhrink.” 

The criminal law did not 
permit of a prisoner charged 
with felony being legally re- 
presented. Two counsellors, 
as barristers were then styled, 
were, however, allowed to stand 
at Harry’s elbow. They whis- 
pered to him from time to 
time a question to put to the 
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witnesses, which seemed, how- 
ever, to have but little effect 
upon the weight of their testi- 
mony against himself, and then 
he was called upon for his 
defence. He had no witnesses 
to produce, the only one who 
would have testified on his be- 
half was the man for whose 
murder he stood indicted, poor 
Lally, who had whispered with 
his dying breath that he had 
not meant it. He told his 
story manfully, poor Harry, 
who had never spoken in public 
in all his life before, whilst floor 
and gallery hung on his utter- 
ance, but even as he told it he 
knew how foolish and im- 
probable it all sounded. That 
he had not meant to kill 
Laughlin Murphy, though he 
had threatened him, but had 
only feinted at him and his 
foot had slipped in the pool of 
wine. Before he had ended he 
felt that had he himself been 
one of the Lords-Triers he 
would have brushed the tale 
aside as a flimsy subterfuge, 
patently invented to excuse a 
deed for which no excuse was 
possible. The Solicitor - 
General’s speech followed, 
calm, impressive, and well 
reasoned, carrying all the more 
weight because it displayed no 
animus against the prisoner, 
but yet drove home every 
point against him with deadly 
effect. At its conclusion the 
peers withdrew to their own 
house to deliberate in private. 
Their absence was but short, 
and when they returned all 
present knew by their pale, 
grave faces what their verdict 
would be. -One by one they 
filed past the Lord Steward’s 
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throne, the junior baron, 4 
hoary -headed veteran but 
recently ennobled, leading the 
long procession, and, a peer’s 
honour being held equal to 
another man’s oath, each as he 
went by bowed low, and placing 
his hand upon his heart, said 
solemnly, “Guilty, upon my 
honour.” Some of the voices 
were harsh and grating, others 
full and deep, but all repeated 
the same words. To Harry 
they were like drops of icy 
water falling upon his brain. 
He listened, hoping there would 
be even one who disagreed, one 
who trusted his word and be- 
lieved his story; but down to 
the Earl of Kildare, the premier 
peer of Ireland, who came last, 
all said the same. What hap- 


pened thereafter was to him all 
blurred and confused. He heard 
the death sentence spoken, and 


noted, almost as if it did not 
concern himself, that Black 
Rod stood forth and broke 
the white wand in two whilst 
the gleaming axe-blade swung 
round and pointed towards 
him. 

Without in College Green 
surged a vast crowd: butchers 
from Ormond Quay with their 
cleavers in their belts, pale- 
faced weavers from the Liber- 
ties, fishwives, coal - heavers, 
and all the rabble of Dublin 
agog to know whether the 
young lord was to live or die. 
It was Harry himself who 
answered the question, coming 
out to the hackney coach that 
waited to take him back to 
Newgate, the executioner walk- 
ing before him, the axe held 
significantly just at the height 
of his lordship’s neck with its 
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edge towards him, Harry was 
deathly pale, but he held his 
head high, and the sound that 
went through the crowd at his 
appearance was half a groan 
and half a sob. A few derisive 
cries were raised, but they met 
with no response, and in re- 
spectful silence the coach with 
the prisoner and his guard was 
allowed to pass. Just as it 
turned out of the precincts of 
the Parliament House, Harry, 
with sudden, startled recogni- 
tion, caught the gaze of a pair 
of star-like eyes from beneath 
a close-drawn hood. It was 
Ann herself—Ann, who must 
be near her boy, must know 
the outcome of the trial. at the 
first moment, but who could 
not have borne to take the 
place that was hers amongst 
the peeresses, to feel herself 
the mark of all the curious 
eyes, the object of all the 
malicious whispers. Rather 
than that, she had _ stood 
through the long hours in 
the foremost rank of the close- 
pressed throng, disguised in 
her maid’s clothes, and com- 
pelled to listen to all the foul 
talk and the ribald jests 
around her,—the conjectures as 
to whether the young sprig, 
if found guilty, would dance 
his last jig on nothing or be 
topped, and which would be 
the more pleasing and excit- 
ing sight to witness. But she 
had held her ground to the 
last, to send Harry, through 
all her anguish, that one brave 
smile of cheer and sympathy. 
When the crowd had melted 
away, Ann walked swiftly to 
the Dowager’s residence, a 
steep-gabled house, its many 
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windows flush with the outer 
walls, that stood in Peter 
Street, hard by St Patrick’s 
Close. The news had travelled 
before her, and Ann found the 
elder woman flung down upon 
the floor in utter abandonment 
of misery. Her towering, 
powdered head-dress was awry, 
her brocade gown tossed and 
crumpled, and the tears had 
worn channels down her face, 
where the black that had been 
on eyelashes and eyebrows 
smudged the carmine of her 
cheeks ; yet Ann’s heart went 
out to her in all this dis- 
array as it had never done 
in her painted and bewigged 
splendour. 

“They will kill my boy, my 
beautiful boy, who was a king 
amongst them all, for the sake 
of a common groom,” wailed 
her ladyship. ‘What if he 
did run Lally Murphy through ? 
Was he not born and reared at 
Santry, and his father and his 
grandfather before him? Did 
they not owe us the food they 
ate and the clothes they had 
on their backs?” She turned 
fiercely upon Ann, standing 
silent before her. “It is all 
your doing, girl, with your 
mewling, canting ways, keep- 
ing up Harry like a bread- 
and-butter miss.. Had you 
left him where he should have 
been, with his own fellows, 
young men of spirit like him- 
self, this had not chanced. 
What wonder he should break 
out and forget himself when 
he had got away from your 
apron-strings.” 

“Harry shall not die,” said 
Ann. The lines of her face 
were hard and drawn, and 
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there was a keen glitter in 
her eyes. 

In an instant the Dowager’s 
mood had changed, and she 
was grovelling at Ann’s feet. 
‘“‘ Yes, you can save him; you 
have looks, and that is all the 
men care for,” she cried. “Go 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, throw 
yourself before him, cling to 
the skirts of his coat. He 
has an eye for a pretty woman, 
and he will grant you what 
you will to win a smile from 
you. God help us poor women 
when our bit of beauty is gone. 
The day was when I had all 
Dublin at my feet, and now, 
what am I?—a hag, an old 
harridan! Pah, the old crea- 
ture, who cares for her or her 
son; drive her out of that! 
Oh, Ann, save my boy, and 
I will love you as no mother 
ever loved a daughter yet.” 

Ann turned to Sir Thomas, 
standing by, sad and pained. 
“Come with me,” she said. 
“You and I are going to save 
Harry.” 

Sir Thomas’s coach was at the 
door, and before she mounted 
into it Ann gave orders to 
the servants to drive out to 
Templeogue, Sir Thomas’s seat 
upon the slope of the Dublin 
mountains. 

“You are forgetting, dear,” 
said Sir Thomas gently, think- 
ing she was overwrought by 
all she had gone through that 
day. “We are going to the 
Castle to plead for Harry’s 
life.” 

But Ann threw her head 
back haughtily. “We will 
not plead to any one; they 
shall come out and plead 
to us.” 
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Sir Thomas said no more. 
Perhaps he had not had much 
hope of that interview with 
his Grace of Devonshire, nor 
much desire to see his nephew’s 
wife abase herself in vain. 
Ann’s next words, when they 
had left the city behind and 
in the gathering darkness were 
beginning the long ascent to- 
wards the mountains, con- 
vinced him that her wits 
were straying. 

“You were the first, Sir 
Thomas, to bid Harry and me 
welcome after our home-com- 
ing. Do you remember the 
summer's day we spent at 
Templeogue, just a year ago? 
You set all the fountains and 
jets upon the lawn playing by 
a turn of your hand, and you 
told us that the stream that 
supplied your whirligigs ran 
on to bring water to all 
Dublin.” 

“Surely, dear, surely,” said 
Sir Thomas, speaking sooth- 
ingly as to a sick and irra- 
tional child. 

“Then with that water,” 
answered Ann, “‘we hold the 
price of Harry’s life.” 

And Sir Thomas, compre- 
hending at last, smote his 
hand upon his thigh and 
vowed, “The parson’s lass has 
more wit in her little finger 
than all the rest of us in our 
wooden pates.” 

Four hundred years before the 
civic fathers of Dublin, with a 
wisdom far beyond their day, 
had dug a three - mile - long 
channel from the city to the 
little river Dodder, hurrying 
down from the mountains to 
gain the sea at the Liffey’s 
mouth, and with it form 
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the wide black pool whence 
Dublin takes its name. Ever 
since the water, flowing down 
by force of gravity, had filled 
the pipes and cisterns of 
Dublin and saved all need for 
pumps or wells. No treasure 
was prized more highly by 
the citizens than that abun- 
dance of pure water running 
through their midst and free 
to all, though no man might 
bring it into his dwelling 
through a pipe thicker than 
@ goose’s quill. 

The moon was rising when 
they reached Templeogue, and 
it silvered the stream that 
flowed, rapid and clear, athwart 
Sir Thomas’s lawn in_ its 
straight-cut lead. Ann spoke 
imperiously as she alighted 
from the coach. “Send out 
and gather your men, and 
set them to work. There 
must not be a drop in that 
watercourse at daybreak to- 
morrow.” 

Sir Thomas’s people—grooms, 
gardeners, keepers,—summoned 
in all haste and learning what 
was at stake, worked with a 
will the night through. Harry 
had grown up amongst them, 
and they loved him with all his 
faults. There had been long 
weeks of drought beforehand, 
and the Dodder was shrunk 
to a slender stream, every 
drop of which was carefully 
drawn into the city channel, 
leaving the river-bed rocky 
and bare. Now, however, the 
busy hands toiled to dam 
the channel: great stones and 
boulders were brought from 
the hillside and built into a 
rampart, earth and sods were 
piled against it, and before 
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the sun rose the work was 
complete; the ancient channel 
was empty, and the water 
was tumbling merrily down 
the river-bed as if rejoiced to 
find itself free again to run 
as it pleased. 

The result was not long to 
wait for. Before a couple of 
hours had passed an emissary 
was seen pressing his sorry 
steed up-hill at the poor 
beast’s utmost pace. Ann had 
sat out of doors all night 
watching the little force at 
its labour; but now Sir 
Thomas bade her go within, 
for what was to come was 
not woman’s work. He him- 
self went down, stern and 
resolute, to the gate, his 


posse of servitors drawn up 
behind him, armed—some with 
rusty swords that they had 


furbished up, but for the most 
part with spades and flails 
and broom-handles, and what- 
ever else they had been able 
to lay hands on, but offering 
promise of stubborn resistance 
to any that might come against 
them. 

“ There is somethin’ sayrious 
wrong with the wather, Sir 
Thomas,” the official called out 
from a distance. “There’s not 
wan drop in the whoule of 
Dublin, an’ the people is out 
wild in the streets, fit to ait 
the faces off the Lord Mayor 
an’ Corporation, if they could 
get a hould of them.” 

“Let them do so if they 
please,” returned Sir Thomas 
coolly, “for the water is in the 
river bed, and it will stay 
there till I give leave.” The 
official had reached the gate 
by this time, and he fairly 
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gasped with dismay, seeing the 
guard drawn up there and 
the earthen embankment block- 
ing the channel. 

“But the whoule town wud 
die, wantin’ the wather,” he 
expostulated indignantly. 

“Let them drink the Liffey,” 
retorted Sir Thomas, “a fine, 
full- bodied liquor, thick as 
October ale they will find it, 
meat and drink both. I passed 
through Fishamble Street a 
day or two ago, and the offal 
was lying under the fishwives’ 
stalls waiting for the rain to 
swill it down into the river. 
I had to hold my nose, but 
what of that? ‘Twill give a 
spicy flavour to the water. 
Then there are the curriers in 
Skinners’ Row and the slaugh- 
ter-houses on Ormond Quay, 
adding their share. Let Dublin 
drink that and be d—d; but 
as for you, sirrah,” and Sir 
Thomas swore a whole string 
of terrific oaths, “go you back 
to those who sent you and tell 
them that these lands are mine, 
and while my nephew, Lord 
Santry, lies in Newgate, not 
one drop of water passes 
through them, and if he dies 
no drop of that water ever 
goes down a Dublin throat 
again.” 

Three days passed, three hot, 
breathless days, such as May 
can sometimes bring. The 
gold of the gorse on the hill- 
sides at Templeogue was dazz- 
ling in the sunlight, and the 
larks poured out their hearts 
in floods of ecstasy. From 
thence the whole expanse of 
Dublin Bay could be seen, lying 
blue and unruffled, guarded- by 
the long projection of the Hill 
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of Howth, with the town 
clustered midway in its cir- 
cumference. The sun was 
beating down there too upon 
the roofs and into the narrow 
streets and lanes that sweltered 
in the heat, and where the 
stench grew ever more unbear- 
able. Men were busily em- 
ployed drawing up muddy 
water out of the Liffey and 
hawking it from door to door, 
and children and dogs fought 
in the streets for the foul 
spillings from those buckets. 
Meanwhile messenger after 
messenger toiled out to Temple- 
ogue, offering terms, endeavour- 
ing to treat. Lord Santry 
should be recommended to His 
Majesty’s clemency, the sen- 
tence should be reduced to 
imprisonment, but for the 
Lord Lieutenant to grant a 
pardon to any man, peer or 
commoner, who had been con- 
victed of murder by legal pro- 
cess was impossible, it was out 
of all question—wltra vires. 

“It may be ultra King, 
Lords, and Commons,” swore 
Sir Thomas, “but till my 
nephew goes free Dublin goes 
without water.” 

As for Ann, she lay in her 
own chamber through those 
days, face downward on her 
bed, whispering to herself, 
“Tt is for Harry’s life!” She 
knew that in Dublin down 
below the babies were wailing 
for water, and the sick moan- 
ing in vain for a drop to 
moisten their parched lips, and 
she could only pray that those 
in power would yield, and 
yield quickly, for now the 
scheme which she had devised 
was gone beyond her own 
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control, and even if she would 
have given way, she knew that 
Sir Thomas would not. 

At last, towards evening on 
the third day, when a frenzied 
mob were gathered outside the 
gates of Dublin Castle, howl- 
ing for water and threatening 
to tear down Newgate and let 
every prisoner within it loose 
if the young lord, who was the 
cause of all the trouble, were 
not given up, a mounted pur- 
suivant rode out to Temple- 
ogue. He bore a free pardon 
for Lord Santry, with the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s sign-manual 
upon it, and Sir Thomas went 
in to Ann waving it in triumph 
above his head. 

“You have won your hus- 
band’s life,” he cried. “I have 
ordered out the coach, and it 
is you who shall go down to 
bring him the news.” But 
not even to bring Harry his 
release would Ann stir till she 
had seen with her own eyes 
the barrier that dammed the 
stream broken down, and the 
water flowing swiftly down to 
the thirsting multitudes below. 
Only then did she take the 
coach that waited and drive 
down into the city. Hawkins, 
the jailer, looked his surliest 
at her. He had hoped to make 
large monic, out of the young 
lord, the only titled prisoner 
who had ever passed into his 
hands. So many guineas a 
night for the use of his room, 
so many more for the bed-linen, 
and for the food and wine with 
which his lordship would have 
been supplied, and he chinked 
her purse which she gave him 
discontentedly in his hand. 
Yet even he dared not with- 
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stand the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
warrant, and with an ill grace 
he led the way to Lord Santry’s 
room, and bade one of his under- 
lings strike off his irons. Harry 
let it be done, seeming half 
dazed, as if he scarce compre- 
hended what it all meant. It 
was only when they had been 
left alone together, and Ann, 
kneeling by his side, had 
poured out all her story, that 
he stood up, and stretching out 
both his hands to her, cried, 
“Take me away, Ann, whither 
you will, so that I never see a 
face again that I have known.” 
Sir Thomas’s coach was with- 
out, pacing up and down, 
whilst it waited to take them 
back to Templeogue. Harry 
and Ann, standing just within 
the archway of the prison gate, 
waited till it had passed and 
the servants had their backs 
to them, then hand in hand 
they flitted hurriedly across 
the broad space before the jail, 
and plunging into the network 
of noisome lanes beyond, they 
gained the river-side. A ship 
for Bristol was lying at the 
quay, her lading all but com- 


plete, ready to sail with the 
next tide. The skipper, who 
took the pair for runaway 


lovers, agreed willingly for a° 


ring from Ann’s finger to give 
them passage across, and by 
the morning’s light they were 
far out in mid-channel, with the 
Irish coast fading from view. 
They spent three quiet years 
together in a village upon the 
Devon coast, passing as plain 
Mr and Mrs Barry, but Harry 
never held his head up again. 
The spring of his life was 
broken within him at twenty- 
seven, and slowly but surely, 
without seeming illness, he 
faded away. “It is Lally who 
has hold of me, he is drawing 
me to him,” he said, when Ann 
brought doctor after doctor 
to see him, and they knitted 
their brows and pursed their 
lips, and spoke learnedly of 
want of vitality and strength- 
ening remedies. At the last, as 
he was lying on his couch in the 
westering light of the sunset, 
he suddenly cried, “I did not 
mean it, Lally, you and I knew 
that,” and so went his way. 
J. M. CALLWELL. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


CARLYLE ON FRANCE AND GERMANY—GERMANY'S CANT—THE 
FRENCH YELLOW BOOK—-THE HOPES AND PLANS OF THE ENEMY 
—THE TRUCULENT PEOKSNIFF—A DRAMATIC DIALOGUE — THE 
KNOWN PURPOSE OF GERMANY—LORD HALDANE’S LOVE OF THE 


KAISER—HOWITZERS AND VOTES. 


FORTY-FOUR years ago, when 
France was reeling beneath 
the weight of the blows dealt 
by Germany, Carlyle took up 
his pen to plead the cause of 
the conqueror. That he should 
have done this is not surpris- 
ing. He had a natural love 
of success. He worshipped the 
man who, taking the risks of 
war, carried off the cup of vic- 
tory. To those who asked for 
mercy on behalf of France he 
replied with all his rugged 
scorn, “The question for the 
Germans in this erisis,” said he, 
“is not one of ‘magnanimity,’ 
of ‘heroic pity and forgiveness 
to a fallen foe,’ but of solid 
prudence and practical con- 
sideration of what the fallen foe 
will in all likelihood do when 
once on his feet again.” It 
was not for the Germans to 
repudiate a sympathy thus elo- 
quently expressed. The golden 
words of Carlyle were repro- 
duced, by Bismarck’s order, in 
every corner of the European 
press, and there can be no 
doubt that they brought the 
sunlight of satisfaction into 
unnumbered German homes, 

But to the critical eyes of 
to-day these words of Carlyle’s 
appear dark with falsehood and 
prejudice. They are not the 
words of truth. They were 


inspired by lack of knowledge 
and by a dim _ perception. 


Carlyle’s hostility to France 
was based upon ignorance, 
He believed simply and de- 
voutly what he, the friend of 
Germany and the biographer 
of Friedrich, wished to believe. 
In his eyes France deserved 
punishment, deserved even the 
loss of her honour, because she 
had been the aggressor. ‘But 
will it save the honour of 
France,” he asked, “to refuse 
paying for the glass she has 
voluntarily broken in _ her 
neighbour’s window? The at- 
tack upon the windows was 
her dishonour.” Alas for the 
argument! France broke no 
windows. How could she, 
with the watchful eye of 
Bismarck upon her? All the 
breakage that was done lay 
solely at Bismarck’s door, and 
he was far too cunning to 
reveal the measure of his guilt 
to such ardent sympathisers as 
Thomas Carlyle. At last we 
know all about the truth. By 
this time the blue-pencilling of 
the famous telegram is a com- 
monplace of history, and since 
we know how to apportion the 
blame, we shall never again 
reproach France with a catas- 
trophe which was brought 
about by the cynicism of 
Bismarck. 

And if Carlyle, from whom 
the underworld of polities was 
most delicately hid, misunder- 
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stood the cause and origin of 
the war, he was yet more 
profoundly ignorant about the 
characters of the combatants. 
Truly, as a psychologist he 
was sadly to seek. Hxposed 
to all the pitfalls of half- 
knowledge, he contrasted the 
Germans with the French in 
the easy spirit of the comic 
press. He vied with Mommsen 
in flattery of the Teutonic 
race. “That noble, patient, 
deep, and solid Germany,” he 
wrote, “should be at length 
welded into a nation and be- 
come Queen of the Continent, 
instead of vapouring, vain- 
glorious, gesticulating, quarrel- 
some, and over-sensitive France, 
seems to me the hopefullest 
public fact that has occurred 
in my time.” How grossly 
even the philosopher deceives 
himself! The France of the 
Second Empire was restless 
and’ over-sensitive, to be sure; 
she had no more talent of 
government than she has to- 
day. But that she was su- 
preme in intelligence none 
but a philosopher whose head 
was packed with German 
metaphysics would ever have 
doubted. That Carlyle had 
an ingrained contempt for 
what are called belles-lettres 
is evident to a superficial 
reader of his works. His 
condemnation of the French 
writers of his day is none the 
less astonishing, as we recall 
it in the cool blood of a 
later age. “To me at times,” 
wrote Carlyle, “the mourn- 
fullest symptom in France is 
the figure its ‘men of genius,’ 
its highest literary speakers, 
who should be prophets and 
seers to it, make at present, and 


indeed for a generation back 
have been making. It is evi- 
dently their belief that new 
celestial wisdom is radiating 
out of France upon all the 
other overshadowed nations; 
that France is the new Mount 
Zion of the universe; and 
that all this sad, sordid, semi- 
delirious, and, in good part, 
infernal stuff which French 
literature has been presenting 
to us for the last fifty years is 
a veritable new Gospel out of 
Heaven, pregnant with blessed- 
ness for all the sons of men.” 
And assuredly a veritable new 
Gospel out of Heaven was 
preached in France, though 
Carlyle heard it not, and would 
not have understood it had he 
heard it. The fifty years of 
which Carlyle speaks ineluded 
the Romantic Movement, of all 
modern movements the great- 
est, the most keenly stimulat- 
ing. If Europe had fallen in 
these times under the spell of 
France, it was because the intel- 
ligence of France exerted with- 
out effort and without question 
its peaceful sway. And Car- 
lyle’s error is the less easily for- 
given, because had he wished he 
might have seen about him the 
noble monument which France 
had raised to intellect and to 
genius. Balzac, who with his 
pen had re-created his country, 
was still an influence. The 
France of 1870 was the France 
of Hugo and Gautier, of Renan 
and Taine, of Flaubert and 
Goncourt and Zola and a hun- 
dred others. What had Ger- 
many to show that might be 
compared for a moment with 
all this shining talent? Yet 
Carlyle despised all that was 
not Teutonic, with the same 
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dogged blindness which ob- 
scures the sight of the vain 
professors who boast with 
frenzy of German Kultur. 
And if Carlyle was already 
fighting the battle of Potsdam, 
Potsdam gave him an efficient 
reward of ungrudging praise. 
He was doing Potsdam’s work 
with all Potsdam’s effrontery. 
Treitschke, of course, was fight- 
ing on his side, and was no 
better fitted than was Carlyle 
for the appreciation of French 
genius. He could recognise 
nothing save the superiority of 
his own race and its achieve- 
ments. He demanded no proofs, 
and he gave none. Here is the 
pronouncement, to which the 
thought of Alsace-Lorraine in- 
spired him: “The rule of 
Frenehmen over a German 
stock was at all times a vicious 
state of things; to-day it is a 
crime against the intelligence 
which directs human history, a 
subjection of free men to half- 
civilised barbarians!” The sub- 
jects of Bismarck, then, were 
“free men”; the countrymen 
ef Hugo and Renan were “ half- 
civilised barbarians.” Yet the 
error of Carlyle is far greater 
than the error of Treitschke. 
For Treitschke was a German, 
and was moreover a state-paid 
professor, whose business it was 
to express such opinions as were 
acceptable to his masters. 
History is periodic, like the 
seasons, and Europe is to-day 
as Europe was in 1870, with 
this difference: that a far more 
powerful, an even more loudly 
braggart Germany is confronted 
not merely by a regenerated 
France but by half the civilised 
world. Again it is a conflict 
of civilisations, and this time 
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Kultur shall not win. Nor, had 
the contest been narrowed to 
France and Germany, can we 
doubt on which side Carlyle’s 
sympathy would have been. It 
has been said that if in Car- 
lyle’s famous tirade the names 
“France” and ‘Germany ” 
changed places, his opinion 
would be just and true to-day. 
Here, we think, is a miscon- 
ception. France and Germany 
still remain what they were 
forty years ago. Carlyle was 
putting not the case of truth, 
but the case of Germany. 
The superiority of the French 
genius has not been challenged 
in the interval, and Germany 
still preaches the doctrine of 
“might is right,” and extols 
what she believes the plain 
duty of cruelty as loudly ar 
she did under the auspices of 
Bismarck. 

But Germany has not the 
courage of her opinions. She 
earnestly desires that the world 
should think better of her 
than she thinks herself. By 
a strange kind of cant, she 
proclaims aloud her good in- 
tentions. She would, if she 
could without injury to her 
chance of victory, justify her 
actions in the sight of all men. 
She is never tired of making 
frantic appeals for the sym- 
pathy of neutral countries. In 
this ambition, also, she has 
undergone no change. She 
does but follow the path 
marked out for her by Bis- 
marck. But Bismarck was a 
far finer adept in the arts of 
deception than his successors. 
As has been said, he was care- 
ful to prepare his alibi before- 
hand. The Kaiser’s present 
advisers lacked Bismarck’s 
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wisdom. They contrived an 
alibi, it is true, but they con- 
trived it after they had com- 
mitted their crime. They have 
worked for war many years 
loyally and zealously, with the 
single hope that they might 
catch their adversaries unpre- 
pared. And now they do not 
like it known. They give 
themselves the air of injured 
innocents. The sword, they 
say, was thrust roughly into 
their unwilling hands. They 
will persuade nobody to accept 
their statement of the case. 
For there it stands in black 
and white—the passion of war- 
fare that consumed them and 
the devout prayer, constantly 
uttered, for the coming of the 
day. 

The evidence against them 
accumulates week by week, and 
there is no excuse for the slight- 
est misunderstanding. Indeed, 
there never was an excuse for 
doubt, since the German zeal 
has always outrun the German 
discretion, and the Kaiser’s 
counsellors were quite content 
to accept the policy of the 
ostrich. Nor, had our poli- 
ticians not found it to their 
interest to hide the truth 
from the people, would there 
have been a single citizen of 
the countries now allied who 
did not know, down to the 
smallest detail, the project of 
the Great War Staff. The 
French Yellow Book, recently 
published, throws a flood of 
light upon the hopes and 
ambitions of the German 
Empire. There exists not 
elsewhere so clearly illumin- 
ating a collection of documents. 
In M. Jules Cambon the 


French Republic found an am- 
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bassador of keen intelligence 
and untiring watchfulness. 
On April 2, 1913, more than 
a year before the war broke 
out, he sent to his Govern- 
ment a secret report which it 
is vastly interesting to read in 
the light of late events. The 
report dealt faithfully and can- 
didly with the strengthening 
of the German army, and, 
secure as its writer believed 
of secrecy, it suppressed no 
fact which might be useful to 
friend or foe. The officer who 
compiled the report knew but 
one object—to ensure Germany 
what he termed an honourable 
peace, and to guarantee her 
influence in the affairs of the 
world. ‘“ Neither the ridiculous 
clamours for revenge of the 
French jingoes,” said he, “nor 
the English gnashing of teeth, 
nor the wild gestures of the 
Slavs, will turn us from our 
end, which is to strengthen 
and to extend Deutschtum (or 
Germanism) throughout the 
whole world. The French may 
arm as much as they like. 
They cannot from one day to 
another increase their popu- 
lation, The use of a black 
army in the European theatre 
of operations will for long 
remain a dream—a dream, 
moreover, lacking in beauty.” 
The compiler plainly had not 
the gift of prophecy, and 
doubtless to-day deplores the 
dream that came true after 
all. 

Calling to mind the sacrifices 
which the Germans made in 
1813, the author of the report 
impressed upon his countrymen 
the sacred duty to sharpen the 
sword placed in their hands, 
and to hold it ready for defence 
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as well as to strike the enemy. 
But here the simple cunning 
of his race intervened. “The 
idea,” said he, “ that our arma- 
ments are a reply to the arma- 
ments and policy of the French 
must be instilled into the 
people.” And the idea, we are 
sure, has been duly instilled. 
“The people ”—thus the report 
goes on—‘ must be accustomed 
to think that an offensive war 
on our part is a necessity if we 
are to combat the adversary’s 
provocation. We must act with 
prudence in order to arouse 
no suspicion, and se as to avoid 
the crises that might damage 
our economic life, Things must 
be so managed that under the 
weighty impression of power- 
ful armaments, of considerable 
sacrifices, and of political ten- 
sion, an outbreak shall be con- 
sidered as a deliverance, be- 
cause after it would come de- 
cades of peace and of prosperity, 
such as those which followed 
1870. The war must be pre- 
pared for from a financial point 
of view. There is much to be 
done in this direction. The 
distrust of our financiers must 
not be aroused, but nevertheless 
there are many things which it 
will be impossible to hide.” In- 
deed there are; and though 
these words were written nearly 
two years ago, the Germans 
persist in representing them- 
selves as the sincere champions 
of peace ! 

After the financiers had 
been properly deceived, much 
remained to do, The eminent 


and peace-loving official saw 
that there was an excellent 
chance te absorb the forces of 
the adversary by stirring up 
strife in Northern Africa and 
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in Russia. “It is therefore,’ 
he blandly observes, “ vitally 
necessary that through well- 
chosen agents we should get 
into contact with influential 
people in Egypt, Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco, in order to pre- 
pare the proper measures in 
case of Kuropean war.” A 
pretty device, truly, for one 
who thought that the use of a 
“black army” was a dream lack- 
ing in beauty, and who belongs 
to a pious nation of professed 
peacemakers! ‘ Whether we 
like it or not,” here is the 
obviously Prussian confession, 
“we shall have to resort to 
preparations of this sort in 
order rapidly to bring the 
campaign to an end, Risings 
in time of war created by 
political agents require careful 
preparation by material means, 
They must break out simul- 
taneously with the destruction 
of the means of communication. 
They should have a guiding 
head, who might be found 
among influential religious or 
political chiefs. The Egyptian 
school is especially suited for 
this. More and more it gath- 
ers together the intellectuals of 
the Mussulman world.” It is 
an admirable plan, carefully 
thought out, and it failed com- 
pletely because, though the 
Germans have the will to 
trickery and chicane, they 
have not the wits to translate 
their will into action. Babes in 
diplomacy, they blunder from 
one stupidity to another, and 
like clumsy children they can 
put their knives to no better 
use than the cutting of their 
own fingers. 

No superstition is dearer to 
their hearts than that which 
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persuades them to believe that 
they wished Belgium well 
always, and that they were 
naturally incapable of violat- 
ing its neutrality. This is the 
fairy-story which Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg tells to his 
children at the chimney-corner. 
It was England whoviolated the 
neutrality of Belgium, not Ger- 
many. England, in fact, con- 
sidered it no disgrace to suggest 
that she was ready to carry out 
her solemn obligations. With 
the meanness that always dis- 
tinguishes the nation of shop- 
keepers, she actually declared 
that if Belgium were attacked 
she would redeem her promise 
of retaliation. Had it not been 
for the knowledge of this base- 
ness, which Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg found revealed in the 
Belgian archives, nothing would 
have persuaded a single German 
Uhlan to put his foot across 
the frontier of Belgium. (If 
we were dealing with any one 
save a German Chancellor, we 
might ask how it was that he 
shaped his policy by documents 
which he discovered some 
months after that policy was 
shaped. But to the German 
“before” and “after” have 
precisely the same meaning.) 
And then interposes the in- 
convenient report to prove that 
Germany’s intention to set 
Belgium under the heel was 
firm from the first. “In the 
next European war,” says our 
oracle, “the small states must 
be forced to follow us or must 
be cowed. In certain eonditions 
their armies and their fortresses 
could rapidly be conquered 
or neutralised (this might prob- 
ably be the case with Belgium 
and Holland), so as to prevent 
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our western enemy from ob- 
taining a base of opera- 
tions against our flank.” In 
face of all these plain pur- 
poses and active preparations 
the Germans are still hypo- 
critical enough to pretend that 
Belgium has brought destruc- 
tion upon herself by a base 
perfidy. 

At every page of the Yellow 
Book you may find confirma- 
tion of the Kaiser’s intention. 
The General Staff, enraged 
that France had “ the insolence 
not to be afraid of war,” felt 
that a daily injury was in- 
flicted upon it. It asked no 
less than that the rest of 
Europe should be humbled be- 
fore it, and the smallest hint of 
resistance seemed to justify the 
most brutal advance. “The 
commonplaces as to the re- 
sponsibility of the aggressor,” 
said (in May 1913) General 
von Moltke, now retired to 
Homburg for his health, “must 
be disregarded. When war 
has become necessary it must 
be waged by ranging all the 
chances on one’s own side. 
Success alone justifies it. 
Germany cannot and must 
not give Russia time to mob- 
ilise, or she will be obliged 
to maintain on the eastern 
frontier a foree which would 
leave her in a position of 
equality, if not of inferiority, 
in front of France. Therefore 
we must forestall our principal 
adversary immediately there 
are nine chances in ten that 
we are going to have war, 
and we must make war with- 
out waiting, in order brutally 
to crush all resistance.” It 
is a fine doctrine, this doctrine 
of justification by success, It 
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includes the “right” to mob- 
ilise before war is declared, 
and the relentless falling upon 
an adversary still striving for 
peace. What it does not in- 
clude is a subsequent snivelling 
that the aggressor was hit 
first. Of all hypocrites the 
truculent Pecksniff is by far 
the least amiable. 

Of the episodes set forth 
in the Yellow Book with the 
art of artlessness, none is more 
intensely dramatic than that 
described on November 22, 
1913, by M. Jules Cambon. 
It is a talk which was held 
between the- Kaiser and the 
King of the Belgians, with 
General von Moltke for wit- 
ness. King Albert was as- 
tonished at what he heard, as 
well he might be, for the 
German Emperor revealed him- 
self at last in his true colours. 
He ruthlessly tore off the robes 
of the Prince of Peace, with 
which he is wont to dazzle 
Herr Houston Chamberlain and 
other journalists, and came 
forth the fierce and bristling 
Lord of War. He declared 
that war with France was 
inevitable, and that the crush- 
ing superiority of the German 
arms would assure the victory 
of Germany. It was in vain 
for the King of the Belgians 
to combat the bellicose convic- 
tions of the Emperor William 
and his Chief of Staff. They 
meant war, immediate and 
decisive, and they were resolved 
to lay the burden of blame 
upon the back of France. 

But the talk, thus reported, 
is less remarkable than M. 
Cambon’s comment upon it. 
“During this conversation,” 


writes the Ambassador, “ the’ 
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Emperor appeared  over- 
wrought and irritable. As 


the years begin to weigh upon 
William II., the family tradi- 
tions, the retrograde feelings 
of the Court, and, above 
all, the impatience of soldiers, 
are gaining more ascendancy 
over his mind. Perhaps he 
may feel I know not what 
jealousy of the popularity 
acquired by his son, who flat- 
ters the passions of the Pan- 
Germans, and perhaps he may 
find that the position of the 
Empire in the world is not 
commensurate with its power. 
Perhaps also the reply of 
France to the last increase in 
the German army, the object 
of which was to place Ger- 
many’ superiority beyond 
question, may count for some- 
thing in these bitternesses— 
for whatever one may say, it 
is felt here that the Germans 
cannot do much more. One 
may ask what lay behind the 
conversation. The Emperor 
and his Chief of General Staff 
may have intended to impress 
the King of the Belgians, and 
to lead him not to resist in 
case a conflict with us should 
arise.” That indeed was surely 
the Emperor’s purpose. His 
intention was not to be mis- 
taken, and M. Cambon at any 
rate had no illusions. “If 
I were allowed to draw con- 
clusions,” said he, “I would 
say that it would be wise to 
take into account the new fact 
that the Emperor is growing 
familiar with an order of ideas 
which formerly was repugnant 
to him, and that, to borrow 
from him a phrase he likes 
to use, ‘we should keep our 
powder dry.’” Thus was the 
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warning given eight months 
before the war. Yet on the 
very eve of hostilities a French 
Minister was forced to confess 
that the French Army was not 
properly equipped! = 

We share the weight of 
responsibility with France. 
What France knew was re- 
vealed to us also, and though 
it is unlikely that the archives 
of our Foreign Office include 
reports which rise to M. 
Jules Cambon’s high level 
of history, the intention of 
Germany to make herself mis- 
tress of Europe should not 
have been hidden from any 
one of us. The rumour, more- 
over, had travelled far beyond 
the confines of hostile chan- 
ceries. It was the common 
property of us all. It was 
general as the air we breathe. 
If it were possible that any 
one yet remained in doubt, we 
would advise him to study a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Scare- 
Mongerings,” from the ‘Daily 
Mail,’ which gives in an easy 
form the predictions of eigh- 
teen years. Patriotic citizens 
needed no warning. When 
the ‘Daily Mail’ spoke to 
them it spoke to the con- 
vinced. For reasons of their 
own the Radical Party refused 
to believe in the obvious truth 
that lay at its feet. The slave 
of an interested folly, it con- 
verted the policy of Germany 
into a party question. Those 
who doubted the sincerity of 
the Kuiser were no true Radi- 
cals, A simple trust in the 
guilelessness of Berlin was the 
first article in the Radical 
creed. It is with a sense of 


shame that we turn over these 
pages of pitiful adulation. We 
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Haldane. A Lord Chancellor 
who condescends to “doctor” 
the report of a compromising 
speech seeks in vain the trust 
of his countrymen. 

Lord Haldane, being a Min- 
ister of the Crown, has had 
access for the last eight years 
to all that was known concern- 
ing the policy of Germany. 
And not only in the face of 
knowledge, whether common 
or secret, did he reduce our 
army, but he lulled the public 
to sleep by lisping amiably the 
praises of William II. “The 
German Emperor,” he crooned 
at a banquet, “is something 
more than an Emperor—he is 
@ man, and a great man. He 
is gifted by the gods with the 
highest gift that they can give 
—I use a German word to ex- 
press it—Geist. He has got 
Geist in the highest degree. 
He has been a true leader of 
his people—a leader in spirit as 
well as indeed. He has guided 
them through nearly a quarter 
of a century, and preserved 
unbroken peace, I know no 
record of which a monarch has 
more cause to be proud.” With 
much more to the same pur- 
pose; and in the fitness of 
things we can only hope that 
the speech was spoken with 
bended knee. 

But it is Mr M‘Kenna 
who, as we should expect, 
comes worst out of the or- 
deal. Some four years ago 
Mr Blatchford, a kind of 
Socialistic Cobbett, explained 
in a series of articles the in- 
tentions of Germany. These 
articles aroused to fury the 
Radical press and the Radical 
Government, who were deeply 
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pledged to the support of the 
Kaiser. And Mr M‘Kenna ex- 
pressed his displeasure in the 
only terms which he thoroughly 
understands, the terms of votes. 
“T don’t know what effect the 
articles that have been writ- 
ten,” said he, “might have 
upon that great and friendly 
foreign Power, but I am sure 
they have had very little effect 
on the feeling of this country, 
and I am still more sure that 
they have no influence on a 
single vote.” Why should 
they? Mr Blatchford is not 
a greedy politician on the look- 
out fora place. He is an honest 
man who attempted to warn 
his countrymen of a danger 
which lay ahead of them. And 
Mr M‘Kenna spoke of votes! 
“Votes,” retorted Mr Blatch- 
ford, “votes! what has the 
danger of the Empire to do 
with votes? I wrote those 
articles for men and women, 
not for votes; and it is to 
men and women, and not to 
votes, that Mr M‘Kenna will 
have to answer.” 

The “great and friendly 
Power” has spoken at last 
in a language which even Mr 
M‘Kenna can understand, and 
doubtless in the one-sided truce 
generously granted by the 
Unionist party Mr M‘Kenna 
believes himself secure of the 
votes, which are his meat and 
his drink, his only substitute 
for virtue and wisdom. But 
what shall we say of a poli- 
tician who, when he is told 
that the enemy is at our 
gates, mumbles something about 
votes? Only that he is not 
fit to be admitted to the coun- 
cils of his sovereign, that he is 
hardly worthy to belong to a 
board of guardians, and that 
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the sooner he returns to the 
office which we suppose he de- 
serted to serve the State, the 
better will it be for himself and 
the eountry. Does he still 
dream that he can fight the 
German howitzers with votes? 

For the assumed ignorance 
of the Radical party, then, 
there is not the smallest 
excuse. The Cabinet cannot 
have hidden the facts from 
its eyes, even if it would. And 
it is proved guilty of deliber- 
ately deceiving the country. 
Why did it thus fall below 
the level of its common duty ? 
Mr M‘Kenna has given the 
answer in one word—votes. 
War is unpopular. A Radical 
sentimentalist cannot go to the 
country on a war-cry, and so the 
Radical sentimentalist, know- 
ing well that Germany is an 
armed camp, bleats about the 
Emperor’s Geist. Geist indeed ! 
How the Emperor must have 
chuckled when the oil of flat- 
tery was poured upon his head ! 
But there is another reason why 
the Radicals did not confess a 
knowledge of Germany’s plans. 
Had they come forth honestly 
and told the country what they 
knew, they would have been 
forced to make preparations. 
And preparations not only are 
unpopular, they cost money. 
Now all the money which the 
Radicals could spare from the 
necessary expenses of the coun- 
try was wanted for the bribing 
of the electorate. Doles and 
pensions are not to be had for 
nothing, and in the eyes of the 
demagogues, who eagerly watch 
the next general election, doles 
and pensions are far more im- 
portant than the defences of 
the country. Even if a know- 
ledge of foreign affairs is thrust 
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upon them, the demagogues are 
content to take a gambler’s 
chance of peace. They turned 
a deaf ear to Lord Roberts 
when he pleaded the cause of 
National Service. They list- 
ened eagerly to Lord Haldane 
when he suggested the dimin- 
ution of our diminutive army, 
and they had known, for the 
last two years at any rate, 
that it was Germany’s fixed 
intention, when a favourable 
time came, to do her best to 
conquer the world. 

Mr Asquith, for his part, 
cannot plead ignorance. For 
a reason which is not clear 
to us, he confessed at Cardiff 
the fulness of his guilty know- 
ledge. “In 1912,” said he, 
“the German Government 
asked us to pledge ourselves 
absolutely to neutrality in the 
event of Germany being en- 
gaged in war; and this, mind 
you, at a time when Germany 
was enormously increasing both 
her aggressive and defensive 
resources, and especially upon 
the sea. They asked us, to 
put it quite plainly, for a 
free hand, so far as we were 
concerned, when they selected 
the opportunity to overbear, 
to dominate the European 
world. To such a demand 
but one answer was possible, 
and that was the answer we 
gave.” The answer given to 
Germany may have been as 
brave as Mr Asquith repre- 
sents it. It is significant that 
Germany’s plain warning went 
unheeded. No attempt was 
made to strengthen our army 
or our navy. It was in 1912, 
the year of Germany’s cynical 
demand, that Lord Haldane 
dedicated to the Kaiser his 
most unctuous and fulsome 
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rhetoric, It was in 1912 that 
Mr Churchill, yielding to the 
clamour of the Little Navy 
Party, controlled as it was 
by persons of alien birth, de- 
clined to lay down more ships. 
The danger which confronted 
us was not hidden from a single 
one of them. But there were 
none of Mr M‘Kenna’s votes in 
taking the country into their 
confidence—so they not merely 
refused to act upon the in- 
formation received from Ger- 
many, they determined to say 
not a word about it. 

Thus it was that England 
and France entered upon a 
conflict, which their rulers 
knew was surely coming, un- 
prepared. We were left by 
Lord Haldane and Mr Seely 
to make an army after the 
declaration of war, and a 
French Minister was forced to 
confess, not long before hostili- 
ties began, that the French 
soldiers were lacking in boots. 
In spite of these facts Germany 
persists, hypocritically, in say- 
ing that she was forced into 
the struggle. Her hypocrisy 
matters nothing to us. It has 
failed to deceive a_ single 
neutral. What in the future 
we must not forget is the 
failure of Ministers, French 
and English, to do their duty. 
Once more the inevitable cor- 
ruption of democracy is proved 
plainly to all who are not 
blinded by superstition, And 
our corruption is far more 
dangerous than the corruption 
of France. The unworthy 
rulers of that great country 
have been charged with spend- 
ing upon their own pleasures 
the public money. Those who 
thus divert the wealth en- 
trusted to their care are less 
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blameworthy than their Eng- 
lish colleagues. The sin which 
they commit, besides the im- 
poverishment of the army, does 
harm only to themselves and 
their accomplices. The Eng- 
lish Ministers who squander 
the King’s taxes in the pur- 
chase of votes do their best to 
debauch a whole people. 

When the war is over, there 
are many officers of State who 
must render an account of their 
stewardship. They will be 
fortunate, indeed, if they can 
rebut the charge of blood- 
guiltiness. Had we possessed 
a sufficient army, had our 
Ministers taken the trouble to 
decide upon a firm and vigor- 
ous policy in reply to Germany’s 
open threat of aggression, the 
war might not have taken 
place. It will presently be 
the duty of patriotic citizens 
to see that the responsibilities 
are brought home to the 
proper personages. To the 
Radical who, cognisant of 
Germany’s ambition, exposed 
the throat of the Empire to 
Germany’s knife, no quarter 
should be given. And what 
punishment can be _ severe 
enough for those who declared, 
in the face of the loudest 
warning, that the Kaiser was 
the friend of peace, and who, 
when war seemed inevitable, 
still clamoured that England’s 
policy was to keep out of the 
strife and to make what money 
she could out of her natural 


enemy and her deserted 
friends? “If we remained 
neutral,” wrote the ‘Daily 


News’ on August 4, “we 
should be, from the com- 
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mercial point of view, in pre- 
cisely the same position as the 
United States. We should be 
able to trade with all the 
belligerents (so far as war 
allows of trade with them) ; we 
should be able to capture the 
bulk of their trade in neutral 
markets; we should keep our 
expenditure down; we should 
keep out of debt; we should 
have healthy finances.” What 
a golden dream of a full 
breeches’ pocket! Truly the 
spirit of Manchester still 
breathes in our greedy, pinch- 
ing Radicals. To them it 
matters not that we should 
have been bankrupt in honour, 
that our Foreign Office would 
be covered thick with broken 
treaties and torn scraps of 
paper. Our finances would 
have been healthy! We should 
have been out of debt, and 
sunk irrecoverably in the mire 
of sloth and falsehood. It is 
a noble policy, truly, to watch 
the death-struggle of nations 
and to make what profit we 
might out of their agony. 
Not to be outdone in mischief, 
the ‘Daily Chronicle’ boldly 
asserted that the cause of the 
Allies was not worth the bones 
of a single British soldier. Is 
it remarkable, then, that Ger- 
many, knowing that it dealt 
with Mr Asquith and the organs 
of his professed opinions, should 
continue to assert that she is 
a victim of aggression? Yet 
if we thus look back to the 
past, it is with the firm con- 
fidence that when the war is 
over a higher standard of truth, 
a better faith in a righteous 
policy, shall prevail in Britain. 
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